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The Religion of the Mexicans: namely, their Gods, Tem- 
ples, Priests, Sacrifices, and Offerings: their Fasts and 
Austerities, their Chronology, Calendar, and Festivals ; 
their Ceremonies upon the Birth of Children, at Mar- 
riages, and Funerals. 


HE religion, government, and ceconomy of a ftate 
are the three things which chiefly form the charac- 

ter of a nation, and without being acquainted with thefe, 
it is impoflible to have a perfect idea of the genius, dif- 
pofitions, and knowledge of any people whatever. The 
religion of the Mexicans, of which we are to give an ac- 
count in this book, was a heap of errors, of fuperftitions, 
and cruel rites. Such weakneffes of the human mind, 
of which we have had but too many examples even in 
the moft enlightened nations of antiquity, are infeparable 
Von. It. A from 
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from every religion that takes its fource in the fantaftical 
Imaginations and fears of mankind. If we compare, as 
we {hall do in another place, the religion of the Greeks 
and Romans with that of the Mexicans, we fhall find the 
former more fuperttitious and ridiculous, the latter more 
cruel. Thefe celebrated nations of ancient Europe, 
from the unfavourable opinion which they entertained of 
the power of their gods, multiplied their number to ex- 
cefs, confined their influence within narrow bounds, im- 
puted to them the moft atrocious crimes, and ftained their 
worfhip with the moft fcandalous impurities ; for which 
they have been juftly reproached by the advocates of 
Chriftianity. ‘The Mexicans imagined their gods more 
perfeét, and in their worfhip, however fuperftitious it 
might be, there was nothing repugnant to decency. 

The Mexicans had fome idea, though a very imperfect 
one, of a fupreme, abfolute, and independent Being, to 
whom they acknowledged to owe fear and adoration. 
They reprefented him in no external form, becaufe they 
believed him to be invifible; and named him only by the 
common appellation of God, in their language Teo#/, a 
word refembling {till more in its meaning than in its pro- 
nunciation the Theos of the Greeks: but they applied 
to him certain epithets which were highly expreflive of 
the grandeur and power which they conceived him ‘to 
poffefs. They called him Ipalnemoani, that is, He by 
whom welive; and Llogue Nahuadque, He who has all in 
himfelf. But their knowledge and worfhip of this fu- 
preme Being was obfcured and in a manner loft in the 
crowd of deities invented by their fuperftition. 

They believed in an evil fpirit, the enemy of mankind, 
which they called T/acatecolotot!, or Rational Owl, and 

faid 
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faid that he often appeared to men for the purpofe of 

terrifying or doing them an injury. 
_ With refpect to the foul, the barbarous Osomies, as 
they tellus, believed that it died together with the body: 
while the Mexicans, with all the other polifhed nations 
of Anahuac, confidered it as immortal ; allowing, at the 
fame time, that blefling of immortality to the fouls of 
brutes, and not reftraining it to rational beings alone (a). 
They diftinguifhed three places for the fouls when fe- 
parated from the body. ‘hofe of foldiers who died in 
battle or in captivity among their enemies, and thofe of 
women who died in labour, went to the houfe of the fun, 
whom they confidered as the Prince of Glory, where 
they led a life of endlefs delight ; where, every day, at 
the firft appearance of the fun’s rays they hailed his birth 
with rejoicings ; and with dancing, and the mufic of in- 
{truments and of voices, attended him to his meridian ; 
there they met the fouls of the women, and with the 
fame feftivity accompanied him to his fetting, . If religion 
is intended only to ferve the purpofes of government, as 
has been imagined by moft of the free-thinkers of our 
times, furely thofe nations could not forge a fyftem of be- 
lief better calculated to infpire their foldiers with cou- 
rage than ene which promifed fo high a reward after their 
death. They next fuppofed that thefe fpirits after four 
years of that glorious life, went to animate clouds, and 
birds.of beautiful feathers and of {weet fong ; but always 
at liberty to rife again to heaven, or to defcend upon the 
earth to warble and fuck the flowers. The people of 
Tlafcala believed that the fouls of perfons of rank went, 
after their death, to inhabit the bodies of beautiful and 
: {weet 


(2) The ideas here afcribed to the Mexicans, with refpe& to the fouls of 
brutes, will appear more fully when we thall come to fpeak of their funeral rites, 
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{weet finging birds, and thofe of the nobler quadrupeds ; 
while the fouls of inferior perfons were fuppofed to pafs 
into weazles, beetles, and fuch other meaner animals. 
Whence we fee that the abfurd fyftem of the Pythago- 
rean tranfmigration, which has been fo firmly fettled, and 
fo widely propagated throughout the countries of the 
EFaft, has not wanted its advocates in thofe of the 
Welt (4). The fouls of thofe that were drowned, or 
ftruck by lightning, of thofe who died by dropfy, tu- 
mors, wounds, and other fuch difeafes, went, as the 
Mexicans believed, along with the fouls of children, at 
leaft of thofe which were facrificed to Tlaloc the god of 
water, to acool and delightful place, called Ylalocan, 
where that god refided, and where they were to enjoy 
the moft delicious repafts, with every other kind of plea- 
fure. tn the inner part of the greater temple of Mexico 
there was a particular place where they fuppofed that on 
a certain day of the year all the children which had been 
facrificed to /aloc, came, and invifibly affifted at the ce- 
remony. The Miztecas hada perfuafion, that a great 
cavern in a lofty mountain, in their province, was the 
entrance into paradife ; and their nobles and great men, 
therefore, always took care to be buried near the ca- 
vern, in order to be nearer that place of delight. Laftly, 
the third place allotted for the fouls of thofe who fuffered 
any other kind of death, was the Mié/an, or hell, which 
they conceived to be a place of utter darknefs, in which 
reigned a god, called Mictlanteucth (lord of hell), anda 

goddefs 


(6) Who would believe that a fyftem fo prepofterous and improbable as 
that of the Pythagorean tranfmigration, fhould be fupported by a philofopher 
of the enlightened eighteenth century. Yet it has been ferioufly maintained, 
lately, by a Frenchman, in a book printed at Paris, under the title of « The 
Year Two thoufand four hundred and forty.” 
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goddefs named Mictlancibuatl, 1 am of opinion that 
they believed hell to be aplace in the centre of the 
earth (c); but they did not imagine that the fouls un- 
derwent any other punifhment there than what they 
-fuffered from the darknefs of their abode. 

The Mexicans, with all other civilized nations, had a 
clear tradition, though fomewhat corrupted by fable, 
_of the creation of the world, of the univerfal deluge, of 
the confufion of tongues, and of the difperfion of the 
people ; and had actually all thefe events reprefented in 
their pictures (d). ‘They faid, that when mankind were 
overwhelmed with the deluge, none were preferved but 
aman called Coxcox (to whom others give the name of 
Teocipactli), and a woman called Xochiquetzal, who faved 
themfelves in a little bark, and having afterwards got to 
land upon a mountain called by them Colhuacan, had 
there a great many children: that thefe children were 
all born dumb, until a dove from a lofty tree imparted 
to them languages, but differing fo much that they could 
not underftand one another. ‘The Tlafcalans pretended 
that the men who furvived the deluge were transformed 
into apes, but recovered fpeech and reafon by de- 
grees (¢). 

Among 


(c) Dr. Siguenza was of opinion, that the Mexicans placed hell in the nor- 
thern part of the earth; as the fame word MiGlampa, fignified towards the 
North, and towards Hell. But, Irather think they placed it in the centre, for 
that is the meaning of the name of T/a/xicco, which they gave to the temple of 
the god of hell. After all it is poflible that the Mexicans themfelves might 
hold different opinions upon the fubject. 

(¢) Their idea of the deluge appears from the reprefentation in the plate 
annexed, which is copied from an original painting of the Mexicans. 

(e) For an account of the opinions of the Miztecas and other nations of 
America, with refpe to the creation of the world, I muft refer the reader to 
Father Gregorio Garcia, a Dominican, in his work entitled, The Origin of the 


: Andians. 
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Among all the deities worfhipped by the Mexicans, 
and which were very numerous, although not near fo 
much fo as thofe of the Romans, there were thirteen 
principal and greater gods, in honour of whom they con- 
fecrated that number. We fhall give an account of 
what we have found in the Mexican mythology with 
re{pect to thefe and the other gods, without regard to 
the pompous conjectures and abfurd fyftem of Cav. Bo- 
turini. 

Tezcatlipoca. ‘This was the greateft god adored in 
thefe countries, after the invifible God, or fupreme Be- 
ing, whom we have already mentioned. His name 
means Shining Mirror, from one that was affixed to his 
image. He was the god of providence, the foul of the 
world, the creator of heaven and earth, and matter of all 
things. ‘They reprefented him always young, to denote 
that no length of years ever diminifhed his power ; they 
believed that he rewarded with various benefits the juft, 
and punifhed the wicked with difeafes and.other afflic- 
tions. They placed ftone feats in the corners of the 
{treets, for that god to reft upon when he chofe it, and 
upon which no perfon was ever allowed to fit down. 
Some faid, that he had defcended from heaven by a rope 
made of fpiders webs, and had perfecuted and driven 
from thefe countries, the grand prieft of Tula Quetzal- 
coatl, who was afterwards confecrated as a god. 

_ His principal image was of feotet/ (divine ftone) which 
is a black fhining ftone like black marble, and was richly 
dreffed. It had golden ear-rings, and from the under — 
lip hung a cryftal tube, within which was a green fea- 


. ther, or aturquoife ftone, which at firft fight appeared 


tobe a gem. His hair was tied with a golden ftring, 
from the end of which hung an ear of the fame metal, 
: with 
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with the appearance of afcending fmoke painted on it, 
by which they intended to reprefent the prayers of the 
diftrefled. The whole breaft was covered with mafly 
gold. He had bracelets of gold upon both his arms, an 
emerald in the navel, and in his left hand a golden fan, 
fet round with beautiful feathers, and polifhed likea 
mirror, in which they imagined he faw every thing that 
happened in the world. At other times to denote his 
juftice, they reprefented him fitting on a bench covered 
witha red cloth, upon which were drawn the figures of 
fkulls, and other bones of the dead: upon his left arma 
- fhield with four arrows, and his right lifted in the atti- 
tude of throwing a fpear: his body dyed black, and his 
head crowned with quail-feathers. 

Ometeuctli and Omecihuatl (f). The former was a 
god, and the latter a goddefs, who they pretended dwelt 
-inamagnificent city in heaven, abounding with delights, 

and there watched over the world, and gave to mortals 
their wifhes: Ometeucili to men, and Omecibuatl to wo- 
men. ‘They had a tradition that this goddefs having had 
many children in heaven, was delivered of a knife of 
flint; upon which her children in a rage threw it to the 
earth, from which when it fell, f{prung fixteen hundred 
heroes, who, knowing their high origin, and having no 
fervants, all mankind having perifhed in a general cala- 
mity, (g) agreed to fend an embafly to their mother, to 
intreat her to grant them power to create men to ferve 
them. The mother anfwered, that if they had more 
exalted fentiments, they would have made themfelves 

worthy 

(f) They likewife gave thefe godsthe names of Cit/allatonac, and aoa 
“pon account of the ftars. 

(g) Thefe people, as we fhall mention in another place, believed that the 


earth had fuffered three great univerfal calamities by which all mankind had 
been deftroyed. 
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worthy to live with her eternally in heaven: but fince 
they chofe to abide upon the earth, fhe defired them to 
go to Midtlanteucli, god of hell, and afk of him one of 
the bones of the men that had died; to fprinkle this 
with their own blood, and from it they would have a man 
and a woman who would afterwards multiply. At the 
fame time fhe warned them to be upon their guard againft 
Midlanteudli, who after giving the bone might fuddenly 
repent. With thefe inftrutions from his mother, Xolot/, 
one of the heroes, went to hell, and after obtaining what 
he fought, began to run towards the upper furface of 
the earth: upon which Midlanteuctli enraged purfued 
him, but being unable to come up with him, returned 
to hell. Xo/otl in his precipitate flight ftumbled, and 
falling broke the bone into unequal pieces. Gathering 
them up again, he continued his courfe till he arrived at. 
the place where his brothers awaited him; when they 
put the fragments into a veflel, and fprinkled them with 
their blood which they drew from different parts of their 
bodies. Upon the fourth day they beheld a boy, and 
continuing to fprinkle with blood for three days more, a. 
girl was likewife formed. They were both configned to 
the care of Xolotl to be brought up, who fed them 
with the milk of the thiftle. In that way, they believed 
the recovery of mankind was effected at that time. 
Thence took its rife, as they affirmed, the practice of 
drawing blood from different parts of the body, which as 
we fhall fee was fo common among thefe nations: and 
they believed the differences in the ftature of men to have 
been occafioned by the inequality of the pieces of the 
bone. 
Cibuacohuatl (woman ferpent) called likewife Qui- 
lazth. This they believed to have been the firft woman 
that; 
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‘that had children in the world; and fhe had always 
twins. She was efteemed a great goddefs, and they faid 
that fhe would frequently thew herfelf, carrying a child 
dna cradle upon her back. 

Tonatricli and Meztli, names of the fun and moon, 
both deified by thefe nations. They faid, that after the 
recovery and multiplication of mankind, each of the 
above mentioned heroes or demigods, had among the © 
men, his fervants and adherents : and that there being no 
fun, the one that had been, having come to an end, the 
heroes affembled in Teotibuacan around a great fire, 
and faid to the men, that the firft of them that fhould 
throw himfelf into the fire would have the glory to be- 
comeafun. Forthwith one of the men, more intrepid - 
than the reft, called Nanahuaztin, threw himfelf into the 
flames, and defcended to hell. In the interval while 
they all remained expecting the event, the heroes made 
wagers with the quails, locufts, and other animals, about 
the place of the fky where the fun would firft appear ; 
and the animals being miftaken in their conjeGtures were 
immediately facrificed. At length the fun arofe in that 
quarter which from that time forward has been called 
the Levant; but he had {carcely rifen above the horizon 
when he ftopped; which the heroes perceiving, fent to 
defire him to continue his courfe. The fun replied, that 
he would not, until he fhould fee them all put to death. 
The heroes were no lefs enraged than terrified by that 
anfwer: upon which one of them named Cith, taking 
his bow and three arrows, fhot one at the fun; but the 
fun faved himfelf by ftooping. Citli aimed two other 
arrows, but invain. The fun enraged turned back the 
Jaft arrow, and fixed it in the forchead of Citi, who in- 
tantly expired. ‘The reft intimidated by the fate of 
Wor. Il. B their 
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their brother, and unable to cope with the fun, refolved 

to die by the hands of Xolot/, who after killing all his 

brothers, put an end to his ownlife. The heroes before 

they died left their clothes to their fervants; and fince 

the conqueft of thefe countries by the Spaniards, certain. 
ancient garments have been found, which were preferved 

by the Indians with extraordinary veneration, under a be- 
lief that they had them by inheritance from thofe ancient 

_heroes. The men were affected with great melancholy 

upon lofing their mafters; but Tezcatlipoca commanded 

one of them to go to the houfe of the fun, and from 

thence to bring mufic to celebrate his feftival: he told 

him that for his journey which was to be by fea, he: 
would prepare a bridge of whales and tortoifes, and de- 

fired him to fing always as he went, a fong which he 
gave him. ‘his the Mexicans faid, was the origin of 
the mufic and dancing with which they celebrated the 
feftivals of their gods. ‘They afcribed the daily facrifice 
which they made of quails to the fun, to that which the 
heroes made of thofe birds; and the barbarous facrifices 
of human vittims, fo common afterwards in thefe coun- 

tries, they afcribed to the example of Xo/ot] with his 
brethren. 

They told a fimilar fable of the origin of the moon. 
Tezcociztecal, another of thofe men who aflembled in 
Teotihuacan, following the example of Nanahuatzin, 
threw himfelf into the fire: but the flames being fome- 
what lefs fierce, he turned out lefs bright, and was 
transformed into the moon. ‘To thefe two deities they 
confecrated thofe two famous temples erected in the 
plain of Yeotibuacan, of which we fhall give an account 
in another place. , 

Luetzalcoatl, 
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 Quetzalcoatl. (Feathered ferpent.) This was among 
the Mexicans, and all the other nations of Anahuac, 
the god of the air. He was faid to have once been high- 
prieft of Tu/a. They figured him tall, big, and of a fair 
complexion, with an open forehead, large eyes, long 
black hair, and a thick beard. From love of decency, 
he wore always a long robe; he was fo rich that he had 
palaces of filver and precious {tones ; he was thought to 
poffefs the greateft induftry, and to have invented the 
art of melting metals and cutting gems. He was fup- 
pofed to have had the moit profound wifdom, which he 
difplayed in the laws which he left to mankind; and 
above all to have had the moft rigid and exemplary man- 
ners. Whenever he intended to promulgate a law in 
his kingdom, he ordered a crier to the top of the moun- ~ 
tain Tzatzitepec (the hill of fhouting) near the city of 
Tula, whofe voice was heard at the. diftance of three ~ 
hundred miles. In his time, the corn grew fo ftrong that 
a fingle ear wasa load fora man: gourds were as long 
as a man’s body: it was unneceffary to dye cotton, for 
‘it grew naturally of all colours: and all other fruits and 
feeds were in the fame abundance and of extraordinary 
fize. Then too there was an incredible number of beau- 
tiful and {weet finging birds. All his fubjeéts were rich, 
and to fum up ail in one word, the Mexicans imagined 
as much happinefs under the priefthood of Quetzalcoatl, 
as the Greeks did under the reign of Saturn, whom this 
Mexican god likewife refembled in the exile which he 
fuffered. Amidft all this profperity, Tezcatlipoca, I know 
not for what reafon, wifhing to drive him from that coun- 
try, appeared to him in the form of an old man, and 
told him that it was the will of the gods that he fhould 
be taken tothe kingdom of T/apalla. At the fame time 
he 
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he offered him a beverage, which Quetzalcoatl readily 
accepted, in hopes of obtaining that immortality after 
which he afpired. He had no fooner drank it than he 
felt himfelf fo ftrongly inclined to go to Tlapalla, that 
he fet out immediately, accompanied by many of his fub- 
jects, who, on the way, entertained him with mufic. 
Near the city of Quaubtitlan he felled a tree with ftones, 
which remained fixed in the trunk: and near Tlalne- 
pantla he laid his hand upon a ftone and left an impref- 
fion, which the Mexicans fhewed the Spaniards after the 
conqueft. Upon his arrival at Cholula, the citizens de- 
tained him, and made him take upon him the govern- 
ment of their city. Befides the decency and fweetnefs 
of his manners, the averfion he fhewed to all kinds of 
cruelty, infomuch that he could not bear to hear the very 
mention of war, added much to the affection entertained 
for him by the inhabitants of Cholula. ‘To him they 
faid they owed their knowledge of melting metals, their 
laws by which they were ever afterwards governed, the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion, and even, as fome 
affirmed, the arrangement of their feafons and calendar. 
After being twenty years in Cholula, he refolved to 
purfue his journey to the imaginary kingdom of T/apalla, 
carrying along with him four noble and virtuous youths. 
In the maritime province of Coatzacoalco, he difmiffed 
them, and defired them to affure the Cholulans that he 
would return to comfort and direé&t them. The Cholulans 
out of refpect to their beloved Quetzalcoatl, put the reins 
of government into the hands of thofe young men. Some 
people faid that he fuddenly difappeared, others that he 
died upon that coaft; but, however it might be, Quet- 
zalcoatl was confecrated as a god by the Toltecas of Cho- 
lulan, and made chief guardian of their city, in the 
: centre 
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centre of which, in honour of him, they raifed a great 
eminence and built a fanftuary upon it. Another emi- 
nence with a temple, was afterwards erected to him in 
Tula. ¥rom Cholula his worfhip was propagated over 
_ all that country, where he was adored as the god of the 
air. He had temples in Mexico, and elfewhere; and. 
fome nations, even enemies of the Cholulans, had, in the 
city of Cholula, temples and priefts dedicated to his wor- 
fhip ; and people came from all countries thither, to pay 
their devotions and to fulfil their vows. ‘The Cholulans 
preferved with the higheft veneration fome {mall green: 
ftones, very well cut, which they faid had belonged to 
him. The people of Yucatan boafted that their nobles. 
were defcended from him. Barren women offered up 
their prayers to him in order to become fruitful. His 
feftivals were great and extraordinary, efpecially in Cho- 
lula, in the Zeoxibuitl, or divine year ; and were preceded 
by a fevere faft of eighty days, and by dreadful aufteri- 
ties practifed by the priefts confecrated to his worfhip. 
Quetzalcoatl, they faid, cleared the way for the god of 
water ; becaufe in thefe countrics rain is generally pre- 

ceded by wind. | 
Dr. Siguenza imagined that the Quetzalcoatl, deified 
by thofe people, was no other than the apoftle St. Tho- 
mas, who announced to them the Gofpel. He fupported 
that opinion with great learning, in a work (4), which, 
_ with many other of his ineftimable writings, has been 
unfortunately loft by the neglect of his heirs. In that 
work he inftituted a comparifon betwixt the names of 
Didymos and Quetzalcoatl (i), their drefs, their doétrine, 
and 


(4) This work of Siguenza is mentioned by Betancourt, in his Mexican The~ 
atre; and by Dr. Eguiera, in his Mexican Bibliotheca. 

() Betancourt obferves, when he is comparing together the names of Didymos 

| and 
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and their prophecies; and examined the places through 
which they went, the traces which they left, and. the mi- 
racles which their refpective difciples related. As we 
have never feen the manufcript above mentioned, we fhall 
avoid criticifing an opinion to which we cannot fubfcribe, 
notwithftanding the refpeé& which we bear for the great 
genius and extenfive learning of the author. 

Some Mexican writers are perfuaded that the Gofpel 
had been preached in America fome centuries before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. The grounds of that opinion 
are fome croffes (£) which have been found at different 
times, which feem to have been made before the arrival 
of the Spaniards: the faft of forty days obferved by the 
people of the new world (/}, the tradition of the future 

arrival 


and Quetzalcoatl, that the latter is compofed of Coatl a twin, and Quetzalli a 
gem; and that it fignifics a Precious Twin. But Torquemada, who perfectly 
underftood the Mexican language, and had thofe names interpreted to him by 
the ancient people, fays that Quetzalcoatl means, ferpent furnifhed with fea- 
thers. In fact, Coatl does perfectly fignify ferpent, and Quetzalli, green-feather, 
and have been applied to ¢win and gem, only metaphorically. 

(4) The croffes the moft celebrated are thofe of Yucatan, of Mizteca, Que- 
retaro, Tepique, and ‘Tianquiztepec. ‘Thofe of Yucatan are mentioned by Fa- 
‘ther Cogolludo, a Francifcan, in his Hiftory, book ii. chap. 12. The crois of 
Mizteca is taken notice of by Boturini in his work, and in the chronicle of Fa- 
ther Burgoa, a Dominican. There is an account of the crofs of Queretaro, 
written by a Francifcan of the college of Propaganda in that city; and of that of 
Tepique by the learned Jefuit Sigifmund Tarabal, whofe manufcripts are pre- 
ferved in the Jefuit college of Guadalajora. ‘That of Tianquiztepec was difco- 
vered by Boturini, and is mentioned in his work. ‘The croffes of Yucatan 
were worfhipped by the Yucatenefe, in obedience, as they faid, to the inftruc- 
tions of their great prophet Chilam-Cambal, who defired that when a certain 
race of men with beards fhould arrive in that country from the Eaft, and fhould 
be feen to adore that fign, they fhould embrace the doctrine of thofe ftrangers. 
We fhall have an opportunity of {peaking more particularly concerning thefe 
monuments, in the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Mexico, if Heaven vouchfafe to fa- 

vour our defign. 

(4) The faft of forty days proves nothing, as thofe nations likewife obferved 
fats of three, four, five, twenty, eighty, a hundred and fixty days, and even of 
four years; nor was that of forty days, by any means the moft common. 


* 
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arrival of a ftrange people, with beards, and the prints 
of human feet impreffed upon fome ftones, which are 
fuppofed to be the footfteps of the apoftle St. Tho- 
mas (m). We never could reconcile ourfelves to this 
opinion; but the examination of fuch monuments and 
remains, would require a work of a very different kind 
from that which we have undertaken. 

Tlaloc, otherwife Tlalocateuctli (matter of paradife), 
was the god of water.: They called him fertilizer of the 


earth, and protector of their temporal goods. ‘They be- 


lieved he refided upon the higheft mountains, where the 
clouds are generally formed, fuch as thofe of Tlaloc, 
Tlafcala, and Toluca; whither they often went to im- 
plore his protection. 

The native hiftorians relate, that the Acolhuas having 
arrived in that country in the time of Xolotl, the firft 
Chechemecan king, found at the top of the mountain of 
Tlaloc, an image of that god, made of a white and very 
light ftone, in the fhape of a man fitting upon a fquare 
{tone, with a veflel before him, in which was fome elattic 
gum, and a variety of feeds. ‘This was their yearly of- 
fering, by way of rendering up their thanks after having 
had a favourable harveft. ‘That image was reckoned 
the oldeft in that country ; for it had been placed upon 
that hill by the ancient Toltecas, and remained till the 
end of the XVth or beginning of the XVIth century, 
when Nezahualpilli, king of Acolhuacan, in order to 
gain the favour of his fubjedts, carried it away, and 
placed another in its ftead, of a very hard black ftone. 


The 


(m) Not only the marks of human feet have been found printed or rather cut 
out in ftones, but thofe likewife of animals have been found, without our being 
able to form any conjecture of the sich had in view by thofe who have taken 
the trouble to cut them. 
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The new image, however, being defaced by lightning, 
and the priefts declaring it to be a punifhment from hea- 
ven, the ancient ftatue was reftored, and there continued 
to be preferved and worfhipped, until the promulgation 
of the Gofpel, when it was thrown down and broken by | 
the order of the firft bifhop of Mexico. 

The ancients alfo believed that in all the high moun- 
tains there refided other gods, fubaltern to Tlaloc. They 
all went under the fame name, and were revered, not 
only as gods of water, but alfo as the gods of mountains. 
The image of T/aloc was painted blue and green, to ex- 
prefs the different colours that are obferved in water. 
He held in his hand a rod of gold, of an undulated and 
pointed form, by which they intended to denote the 
lightning. He had a temple in Mexico, within the in- 
clofure of the greater temple, and the Mexicans cele- 
brated feveral feftivals in honour to him every year. 

Chalchiuhcueje, otherwife Chalchihuitlicue, the god- 
defs of water, and companion of Tlaloc. She was 
known by fome other very expreflive names (7), which 
either fignify the effets which water produces, or the 
different appearances and colours which it affumes in 
motion. ‘The Tlafcalans called her Matlalcuese, that is, 
clothed in a green robe; and they gave the fame name 
to the higheft mountain of Tlafcala, on whofe fummit 
are formed thofe ftormy clouds which generally burft 
over the city of Angelopoli. ‘To that fummit the Tlaf- 
calans afcended to perform their facrifices, and offer up 
their prayers. ‘This is the very fame goddefs of water, 

to 


(n) Apozonallotl and Acuecuejotl exprefs the {welling and fluctuation of water: 
“Atlacamani, forms excited on it: Ahbuic and Aiaub, its motions fometimes to one 
fide and fometimes to another: Xixiquipilibui, the alternate rifing and falling of 
the waves, &c. 
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to whom Torquemada gives the name of Xochiquetzal, 
and the Cav. Boturini that of Macuilxochiquetzall. 

_ Xiuhteuétli (matter of the year and of the grafs), was 
among thefe nations the god of fire, to whom they like- 
wife gave the name of Ixcozauhqui, which exprefles the 
colour of fire. This god was greatly revered in the Mex- 
icanempire. At their dinner they made an offering to 
him of the firft morfel of their food, and the firft draught 
of their beverage, by throwing both into the fire; and 
burned incenfe to him at certain times of the day. In 
honour of him they held two fixed feftivals of the moft 
folemn kind, one in the tenth, and another in the eigh- 
teenth month; and one moveable feaft at which they 
created the ufual magiftrates, and renewed the ceremony 
of the inveftiture of the fiefs of the kingdom. He had 
a temple in Mexico, and fome other palaces. 

Centeotl, goddefs of the earth and of corn, called like- 
wife, Tonacajohua (0), that is, fhe who fupports us. 
She had five temples in Mexico, and three feftivals were 
held on her account, in the third, eighth, and eleventh 
months: fhe was particularly revered and honoured by 
the ‘Totonacas, who efteemed her to be their chief pro- 
tectrefs; and erected to her, upon the topof a high 
mountain, a temple, where fhe was ferved by a great 
number of priefts folely devoted to her worfhip, and 
adored by the whole nation. ‘They had an extraordi- 
nary love for her, being perfuaded that fhe did not re- 
quire human victims, but was contented with the facri- 
fice of doves, quails, leverets, and fuch animals, which 
they offered up to her in great numbers. ‘They expected 

Vou. Il. C fhe 


(0) They gave her likewife the names of Tzinteotl (original goddefs), Xélonen, 
Tztacaceuteot] and Tlatlaubquicenteotl, changing her name according to the differ- 
ent ftates of the grain in the progrefs of its growth. | 
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fhe was at laft to deliver them from the cruel flavery they 
were under to the other gods, who conftrained them to 
facrifice fo many human creatures. ‘The Mexicans en- 
tertained very different fentiments of her, fhedding a 
great deal of human blood at her feftivals. In the 
above mentioned temple of the Totonacas, was one of 
the moft renowned oracles of the country. - 

Midlanteudtli, the god of hell, and Miéflancibuatl his 
female companion, were much honoured by the Mexi- 
cans. Thefe deities were imagined to dwell in a place 
of great darknefs in the bowels of the earth. ‘They had 
a temple in Mexico, in which they held a feftival in the 
eighteenth month. Sacrifices and offerings were made 
to them by night, and the chief minifter of their worfhip 
was a prieft called Tiillantlenamacac, who was always 
dyed of a black colour, in order to perform the functions 
of his priefthood. 

Joalteuctli, the god of night, who feems to us to have 
been the fame with Meztii or the moon. Some think 
him the fame with Yonatiuh, or the fun, while others 
imagine him to have been quite a diftin& deity. They 
recommended their children to this god, to give them 
ecpe 

Joalticitl (nightly phyfician), goddefs of cradles; to 
whom they likewife recommended their children to be 
taken care of, particularly in the night time. 

Huitzilopochtli, or Mexitli, was the god of war; the — 
deity the moft honoured by the Mexicans, and their — 
chief protector (p). Of this god fome faid he was a pure 

| {pirit, 

(6) Huitzilopochili is 2 compound of two words, viz. Huitzilin, the hum- 
ming bird, and Ofochtli, left. It was fo called from his image having the fea- 


thers of the little bird upon its left foot. Boturini knowing little of the Mexi- 
can 
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{pirit, others that he was born of a woman, but without 
the affiftance of a man, and defcribed his birth in the 
following manner. There lived, faid they, in Coatepec, 
a place near to the ancient city of Tula, a woman called 
Coatlicue, mother of the Ceutzonhuiznabuis, who was 
extremely devoted to the worfhip of the gods. One 
day as fhe was employed, according to her ufual cuftom, 
in walking in the temple, fhe beheld defcending in the 
air, a ball made of various feathers. She feized it and 
kept it in her bofom, intending afterwards to employ the 
feathers in decoration of the altar ; but when fhe wanted 
it after her walk was at an end, fhe could not find it, at 
which fhe was extremely furprifed, and her wonder was 
very greatly increafed when fhe began to perceive from 
that moment that fhe was pregnant. Her pregnancy ad- 
vanced till it was difcovered by her children, who, al- 
though they could not themfelves fufpe& their mother’s 
virtue, yet fearing the difgrace fhe would fuffer upon her 
delivery, determined to prevent it by putting her to 
death. ‘They could not take their refolution fo fecretly 
as to conceal it from their mother, who while fhe was in 
deep affliction at the thoughts of dying by the hands of 
her own children, heard an unexpected voice iffue from 
her womb, faying, ‘‘ Be not afraid mother, for I fhall 
fave you with the greateft honour to yourfelf, and glory 
tome.” Her hard-hearted fons, guided and encouraged 

mA their filter Cosolnaubqui, who had been the moft keenly 
bent 


can language, derives the name from Huitziton the leader of the Mexicans in 
their pilgrimage, and takes this leader and the god to have been the fame per- 
fon. Befides that fuch an etymology is over-ftrained, that pretended identity is 
quite unknown to the Mexicans themfelves, who when they began their pil- _ 

grimage under the conduct of Huitziton, had long before, from time immemo- 
- rial, worfhipped the god of war: the Spaniards being unable to pronounce the 
word, called him Huiebilobos. 
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bent upon the deed, were now juft upon the point of 
executing their purpofe, when Huitzilopochtli was born, 
with a fhield in his left hand, a {pear in his right, and a 
creft of green feathers on his head; his left leg adorned 
with feathers, and his face, arms, and thighs ftreaked 
with blue lines. As foon as he came into the world he 
difplayed a twifted pine, and commanded one of his fol- 
diers called Tochancalqui, to fell with it Cojolxauhqui, 
as the one who had been the moft guilty ; and he himfelf _ 
attacked the reft with fo much fury that, in fpite of their 
efforts, their arms, or their intreaties, he killed them all, 
plundered their houfes, and prefented the fpoils to his ~ 
mother. Mankind were fo terrified by this event, that 
from that time they called him Terzabuitl, terror, and 
Tetzauhteotl, terrible god. 

This was the god who, as they faid, becoming the 
protector of the Mexicans, conduéted them for fo many 
years in their pilgrimage, and at length fettled them where 
they afterwards founded the great city of Mexico. 
There they raifed to him that fuperb temple fo much 
celebrated even by the Spaniards, in which were annually 
holden three folemn feftivals in the fifth, ninth, and fif- 
teenth months; befides thofe kept every four years, every 
thirteen years, and at the beginning of every century. 
His ftatue was of gigantic fize, in the pofture of a man 
feated on a blue-coloured bench, from the four corners 
of which iflued four huge fnakes. His forehead was 
blue, but his face was covered with a golden mafk, 
while another of the fame kind covered the back of his 
head. Upon his head he carried a beautiful creft, fhaped 
like the beak of a bird; upon his neck a collar confift- . 
ing of ten figures of the human heart; in his right hand, 
a large, blue, twifted club; in his left, a fhield, on which 


appeared © 
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appeared five balls of feathers difpofed in the form of a 
crofs, and from the upper part of the fhield rofe a golden 
flag with four arrows, which the Mexicans pretended 
to have been fent to them from heaven to perform thofe 
glorious aétions which we have feen in their hiftory. 
His body was girt with a large golden {nake, and adorned 
with various leffer figures of animals made of gold and 
precious {tones, which ornaments and infignia had each 
their peculiar meaning. They never deliberated upon 
making war without imploring the protection of this 
god, with prayers and facrifices ; and offered up a greater 
number of human viétims to him than to any other of 
the gods. 

Tlacahuepancuexcotzin, likewife a god of war, the 
younger brother and companion of Huitzilopochtli. His 
‘image was worthipped along with his brother’s, in the 
chief fancuary of Mexico; but no where with greater 
devotion than at the court of Tezcuco. 

Painalton ({wift or hurried), a god of war, and lieute- 
nant of Huitzilopochtli. As they invoked the latter in 
thofe wars which were undertaken after ferious delibe- 
ration, fo they called upon Painalton upon fudden occa- 
fions, fuch as an unexpected attack of the enemy. Then 
the priefts ran about the city with the image of the god, 
which was worfhipped together with thofe of the other 
gods of war, calling upon him with loud cries, and mak- 
ing facrifices to him of quails, and other animals. All 
the men of war were then obliged to run to arms. 

Jacateu@tli (the lord who guides), the god of com- 
merce (r), for whom the merchants celebrated two great 
annual feftivals in his temple at Mexico; one in the 

ninth, 


(x) Jacateu&t!i was alfo called Xtacateudtli and Facacoliubgui. 
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ninth, and another in the feventeenth month, with many 
facrifices of human victims, and fuperb repatts. 

_ Mixcoatl, the goddefs of hunting, and the principal 
deity of the Otomies, who, living among the mountains, 
were for the moft part hunters. The Matlatzincas like- 
wife worfhipped her with peculiar reverence. She had 
two temples in Mexico, and in one of them called Teot- 
Jalpan, was held a great feftival with numerous facrifices 
of the wild animals, in the fourteenth month. 

Opochtli, the god of fifhing. He was believed to be 
the inventor of nets and other inftruments of fifhing, 
whence he was particularly revered by fifhermen, as their 
prote&tor. In Cuitlahuac, a city upon a little ifland in 
the lake of Chalco, there was a god of fifhing highly 
honoured, named Amimitl, who probably differed from 
Opochtli no otherwife than in name. 

Huixtocihuatl, the goddefs of falt, was worfhipped by 


the Mexicans upon account of the falt works which they © 


had at a little diftance from the capital. A feaft was 
celebrated to her in the feventh month. 

Tzapotlatenan, the goddefs of phyfic. -She was fup- 
pofed to have been the inventrefs of the oil called Owiz/, 
and other moft ufeful drugs. She was yearly honoured 
with the facrifice of human victims, and with particular 
hymns compofed in her praife. 

Texcatzoncatl, the god of wine; known likewife by 
other names (s), from the effects produced by wine. He 
had a temple in Mexico, in which four hundred priefts 
were confecrated to his worfhip, and where for him, 


and the other gods his companions, a yearly featt was 


held i in the thirteenth month. 
Ixtlilton 


(s) Such as Tequechmecaniani the ftrangler, and Yeatlabuiani the drowner. - 
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Ixtlilton (the black-faced) feems to have been a god 
of phyfic; for they ufed to bring fick children to his 
temple, to be cured. Their fathers brought them, and 
dictating to them the prayers with which they were to 
afk for health, made them dance before the image ; and 
then gave them a water to drink which had been blefled 
by the priefts confecrated to the god. 

Coatlicue, or Coatlantona, was the goddefs of flowers. 
She had a temple in Mexico called Yopico, where a fefti- 
val was celebrated to her by the Xochimanqui, or com- 
pofers of nofegays of flowers, in the third month which 
falls in fpring. They prefented her among other things 
with beautiful braids of flowers. We donot know whe- 
ther this goddefs was the fame with the mother of Huit- 
zilopochtli. 

Tlazolteotl was the god whom the Mexicans invoked 
to obtain pardon of their fins, and to be freed from the 
difgrace to which the guilty are expofed. The principal 
devotees of this falfe deity were luftful men, who courted 
his protection with facrifices and with offerings (). 

Xipe is the name given by hiftorians to the god of the 
goldfmiths, (~) who was greatly revered among the 
Mexicans. ‘They were perfuaded that all thofe who ne- 
glected his worfhip, would be punifhed with difeafes, 
particularly with the itch, boils, and fevere pains in the 
eyes and thehead. They took care, therefore, to diftin- 
guifh themfelves by the cruelty of their facrifices, which 

were 


(t) Boturini afferts, that Tlazoltcot] was the immodeft and Hebeian goddefs; 
and Macuilxochiquetzalli, the Venus Pronuba. But the Mexicans never attributed 
to their gods thofe fhameful irregularities, which the Greeks and Romans im- 
puted to theirs. 

(4) Xipe has no meaning; fo that I imagine the Spanifh writers not know- 
ing the Mexican name of this god, applied to him the two firft fyllables of the 
name of his fealt Xipehualitath. 
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were made at a feftival ufually celebrated 1 in the fecond 
month. 

Nappateuctli (four times lord) was the god of the 
mat-weavers. He was faid to be a benign god, eafy to 
pardon injuries, and generous towards all. He had two 
temples in Mexico, where a feftival was held in the thir- 
teenth month. 

Omacatl was the god of mirth. Upon occafion of any 
~ public rejoicing, or any great feaft of the Mexican lords, 
they imagined they would certainly meet with fome dif- 
after if they neglected to bring the image of this god 
from the temple and fet it up at the feaft. 

Tonantzin (our mother) I take to be the fame with — 
the goddefs Centeotl, whom we have mentioned before. 
She had a temple upon a mountain, about three miles 
from Mexico towards the north, whither the nations 
came in crowds to worfhip her, with a wonderful number 
of facrifices. At the foot of that hill is now the moft 
famous fanctuary in the new world, dedicated to the true 
God; where people from the moft remote countries af- 
femble to worfhip the celebrated and truly miraculous 
image of the moft Holy Lady of Guadaloupe ; thus con- 
verting a place of abomination into a mercy-feat, where — 
religion has diftributed its favours, for the benefit of thofe 
nations, in the place that has been ftained with the blood 
of fo many of their anceftors. 

Teteoinan was the mother of the gods, which the word _ 
itfelf fignifies. As the Mexicans called themfelves the 
children of the gods, they gave to this goddefs the name 
likewife of Tocitzin, that is, our grand-mother. 1 have 
already fpoken of the origin and deification of this pre- 
tended mother of the gods in the fecond book, where 
gave an account of the tragical death of the princefs of 

Colhuacan. 
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Colhuacan. This goddefs had a temple in Mexico, 
where a moft folemn feaft was held in the eleventh 
month. She was particularly adored by the Tlafcalans ; 
and midwives worfhipped her as their proteétrefs. Al- 
moft all the Spanifh writers confound her with Tonantzin, — 
but they are certainly different. 

Ilamateuétli, for whom the Mexicans had a feaft upon 
the third day of the feventeenth month, feems to have 
been the goddefs of age. Her name means nothing more 
than Old Lady. : 

Tepitoton (little ones), was the name given by the 
Mexicans to their penates, or houfehold gods, and the 
images that reprefented them. Of thefe little images, 
the kings and great lords had always fix in their houfes, 
the nobles four, and the lower people two. They were 
to be feen every where in the public {treets. 

Befides thefe gods which were the moft confiderable, 
and fome others which we omit, that we may not tire. 
the reader, there were two hundred and fixty, to which 
“as many days were confecrated. Thofe days take their 
names from them, and are thofe we find in the firft thir- 
teen months of their calendar. 

The Mexican gods were generally ihe fame with 
thofe of the other nations of Anahuac; differing only 
in their greater or lefs celebrity, in fome of their rites, 
and fometimes in their names. ‘The god the moft cele- 
brated in Mexico was Huitzilopochtli ; in Cholula and 
Huexotzinco, Quetzalcoatl; among the Totonacas, Cen- 
teotl ; and among the Otomies, Mixcoatl, ‘The Tlafca- 
lans, although the conftant enemies of the Mexicans, 
adored the fame gods; and even their moft favoured 
deity was the very Huitzilopochtli of the Mexicans, but 
under the name of Camaxtle. The people of Tezcuco, 

Vou. IL. D as 
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as allies, friends, and neighbours, conformed almoft en- 
tirely with the Mexicans. 

The number of the images by which thofe falfe gods - 
were reprefented, and worfhipped in the temples, the 
houfes, the ftreets, and the woods, were infinite. Zu- 
marraga, firft bifhop of Mexico, affirms, that the Fran- 
cifcans had, in the courfe of eight years, broken more 
than twenty thoufand idols ; but that number is trifling 
compared to thofe of the capital only. They were ge- 
nerally made of clay, and certain kinds of ftone and 
wood ; but fometimes too of gold and other metals: and 
there were fome of gems. In a high mountain of 
Achiauhtla, in Mizteca, Benedig& Fernandez, a cele- 
brated Dominican miffionary, found a little idol called 
by the Miztecas the heart of the people. It was a very 
precious emerald, four inches long and two inches broad; 
upon which was engraved the figure of a bird; and round 
it that of a little fmake. The Spaniards offered fifteen 
hundred fequins for it; but the zealous miffionary be- 
fore all the people, and with great folemnity reduced it 
to powder. ‘The moft extraordinary idol of the Mexi- 
cans was that of Huitzilopochtli, which was made of 
certain feeds pafted together with human blood. Al- 
moft all their idols were coarfe and hideous from the 
fantaftical parts of which they were compofed in order 
to reprefent their attributes and employments. 

The divinity of thofe falfe gods was acknowledged 
by prayers, kneeling and proftrations, with vows, fafts, 
and other aufterities, with facrifices and offerings, and 
various rites, fome common to other nations, and others 
peculiar to the Mexican -religion alone. They prayed 
generally upon their knees, with their faces turned to- 
wards the eaft, and therefore made their fan@tuaries with 

the 
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the door to the weft. They made vows for their chil- 
dren as well as for themfelves, and frequently dedicated 
them to the fervice of their gods in fome temple or mo- 
naftery. Thofe who happened to be in danger from 
{tumbling or flipping, upon a journey, made vows to vi- 
fit the temple of the god Omacatl, and to offer up in- 
cenfe and paper. They made frequent ufe of the name 
of God to confirm the truth; and their oaths were in 
this form ; Cuix a2 mo nechitta in Toteotzin ? Does not our 
god fee me now? ‘Then naming the principal god, or any 
other they particularly reverenced, they kiffed their 
hand, after having touched the earth with it. Great 
faith was put in oaths of this kind by way of purgation 
when any one wasaccufed of a crime ; for they thought 
no man could be fo rath as to venture to abufe the name 
of God, at the evident rifk of béing moft feverely pu- 
nifhed by heaven. 

Metamorphofes, or transformations, were not want- 
ing to the mythology of the Mexicans. Among others 
they related one of a man named ‘fappan, who having 
undertaken to do penance upon a mountain, yielded to 
the temptations of a woman, and fell into the fin of adul- 
tery. He was immediately beheaded by Faotl, to whom 
the gods had given the charge of watching over his con- 
duét, and by the gods themfelves was transformed into 
a black fcorpion. Jaotl, not fatisfied with that punith- 
ment, executed it likewife upon Tlahuitzin, the wife of 
Jappan, who was transformed into a white fcorpion, 
while Jaotl himfelf, for having exceeded the bounds of 
his commiffion, was turned into a locuft. They faid it 
was from the fhame of that crime that fcorpions fhun the 
light, and hide themfelves under {tones. 

The Mexicans, and other nations of Anahuac, like all 
civilized nations, had temples or places allotted for the 

 purpofes 
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purpofes of religion, where the people affembled to wor- 
fhip their gods, and implore their prote@ion. They 
called the temple Yeocalli, that is, the houfe of god, and ~ 
Teopan, the place of God; which names they applied 
with greater propriety to the temples erected in honour 
of the true God, after they embraced Chriftianity. — 
The city and kingdom of Mexico began with the build- 
ing of the fanétuary of Huitzilopochtli or Mewiti, 
whence it has derived its name. ‘That edifice was then 
a miferable hut. Itzcoatl, the firft king and conqueror 
of that nation, after the taking of Azcapozalco, enlarged 
it. Montezuma I. his fucceflor, built a new temple, 
which had fome fhew of magnificence; and, at length 
Ahuitzotl raifed and dedicated that immenfe temple 
which his predeceffor Tizoc had planned. This was the 
temple which the Spaniards celebrated fo highly after 
they had deftroyed it. It were to be wifhed that their 
accuracy in defcribing its dimenfions had been but equal 
to their zeal in deftroying that fuperb monument of fu- 
perftition : but fuch is the variety of their accounts, that, 
after having laboured to reconcile them, I have found it 
impoflible to afcertain its proportions ; nor fhould 1 ever 
have been able to form an idea of the architecture of 
that temple without the figure prefented to us by the 
Anonymous Conqueror; a copy of which I have here 
fubjoined, although I have paid lefs regard in it to his 
delineation than his defcription. I fhall mention there- 
fore all that I think may be depended upon, after a very 
tedious comparifon of the defcriptions given by four eye- 
witnefles, and neglect what I have been unable to extri- 
cate from the confufion of different authors (x). 
‘This 
(x) The four eye-witnefles whofe defcriptions we have connected together 


are the conqueror Cortes, Bernal Diaz, the Anonymous Conqueror, and Saha- 
gun. 
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This great temple occupied the centre of the city, and, 
together with the other temples and buildings annexed 
to it, comprehended all that fpace upon which the great 
cathedral church now ftands, part of the greater market- 
place, and part likewife of the ftreets and buildings 
around. Within the inclofure of the wall which encom- 
paffed it ina fquare form, the conqueror Cortes affirms — 
that a town of five hundred houfes might have ftood (y). 
The wall, built of ftone and lime, was very thick, eight 

feet 


gun. The three firft lived for feveral months in the palace of king Axajacatl, 
near the temple, and therefore faw it every day. Sahagun, although he never 
faw it entire, yet faw fome part of it, and could difcover what ground it had 
occupied. Gomara, who did not himfelf fee the temple, nor ever was in Mexi- 
co, received the different accounts of it from the conquerors themfelves who 
faw it. Acofta, whofe defcription has been copied by Herrera and Solis, inftead 
of the great temple defcribes one perfectly different. This author, although in 
other refpects deferving of credit, was not in Mexico till fixty years after the 
conqueft, when there were no remains of the temple. : 

In a Dutch edition of Solis, was given an incorrect print of the great tem- 
ple, which was afterwards given by the authors of the General fTiftory of Voyages, 
and is ftill to be met with in an edition of the conqueror Cortes’s Letters, pub- 
lifhed at Mexico in 1770: but the careleffnefs of the editors of that edition will 
appear from comparing the print in it with Cortes’s own defcription. He fays, 
in his firft letter, though fomewhat hyperbolically, that the great temple of 
Mexico was higher than the tower of the cathedral church of Seville, while in 
_ the print mentioned it {carcely appears to be feven or eight perches or toifes. 
Cortes declares that five hundred Mexican nobles fortified themfelves in the 
upper area, whereas that {pace as reprefented in the print could not contain 
more than feventy or eighty men. Laftly, omitting many other contradictions, 
Cortes fays, that the temple confifted of three or four bodies, and that each body 
had, as he defcribes it, its corridores or balconies; yet in the print it is repre- 
fented as confifting of one body only, without any of thofe corridores at all. _ 

(y) The Anonymous Conqueror fays, that what was within the wall was 
like a city. Gomara affirms, that the wall was a very long bowfhot in length 
upon every fide. Torquemada, although agreeing with Gomara in book vii. 
chap. 2. fays afterwards in ch. xix. that the circumference of the wall was above 
three thoufand paces, which is plainly a miftake. Dr. Hernandez, in his pro- 
lix defcription of the temple, preferved in manufcript in the library of the 
Efcurial, and which Father Nieremberg has made ufe of in his Natural Hiftory, 
allows to the wall, of every fide, two hundred Toledan cubits, which is about 
eighty-fix perches. 
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feet high, crowned with battlements, in the form of 
niches, and ornamented with- many flone figures in the 
fhape of ferpents, whence it obtained the name of Coate- 
panili, or the wall of ferpents. It had four gates to the 
four cardinal points: the eaftern gate looked to a broad 
{treet which led to the lake of Tezcuco: the reft corre- 
fponded to the three principal ftreets of the city, the 
broadeft and the ftraighteft, which formed a continuation 
with thofe built upon the lake that led to Iztapalapan, 
to Tacuba, and to Tepejacac. Over each of the four 
gates was an arfenal filled with a vaft quantity of offen- 
five and defenfive weapons, where the troops went when 
it was neceflary, to be fupplied with arms. ‘The {pace 
within the walls was curioufly paved with fuch {mooth 
and polithed ftones that the horfes of the Spaniards could 
not move upon them without flipping and tumbiing down. 
In the middle was raifed an immenfe folid building of 
greater length than breadth (z), covered with fquare 
equal pieces of pavement. ‘The building confifted of five 
bodies nearly equal in height, but differing in length and 
breadth ; the higheft being narroweft. The firft body, 
or bafis ie the building, was more than fifty perches long | 
from eaft to weft, and about forty-three in breadth, from 
north to fouth (2). ‘The fecond body was about a perch 
lefs in length and breadth than the firft; the third as 

3 : ) much 


(z) Sahagun makes the temple perfe@ly {quare, but the Anonymous Con- 
-queror, both in the defcription and in the figure which he has left us, reprefents 
-it to have been of greater length than breadth, like thofe of Teotihuacan which 
_ferved as models for all the reit. 

(2) Sahagun gives to the firft body upon every fide three hundred and fixty 
Toledan feet, and that is the meafure of its length. Gomara gives it fifty drazas, 
which is the meafure of its breadth. Three hundred and fixty Toledan feet 
make three hundred and eight Parifian, or a little more than fifty perches. 
Fifty brazas, or effados make two hundred and fifty-feven Parifian feet, or about — 

forty-two perches. 
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much lefs than the fecond; and the reft in proportion, 
fo that upon each body there remained a free fpace ot 
plain which would allow three, or even four men abreaft 
to walk round the next body. 

The ftairs, which were upon the fouth-fide, were 
made of large well formed ftones, and confifted of a 
hundred and fourteen fteps, each a foot high. They 
were not, however, one fingle ftair-cafe continued all 
the way, as they have been reprefented by the authors 
of the General Hiftory of Travels, and the Publifhers 
of Cortes’s Letters, in Mexico; but were divided into 
as many feparate {tair-cafes as there were bodies of the 
building in the manner fhewn in our plate; fo that after 
getting to the top of the firft ftair-cafe, one could not 
mount the fecond, without ‘going along the firft plain 
round the fecond; nor the third, without going along 
the fecond plain, and fo of the reft. This will be bet- 
ter underftood by confulting the plate, which is copied 
from that of the Anonymous Conqueror (4), but cor- 
rected as to the dimenfions, from that author’s own Ses 
{cription, and other hiftorians. 

Upon the fifth body was a plain, which we thall call 
the upper area, which was about forty-three perches 
long (c), and thirty-four broad, and was as well paved 
as the great area below. At the eaftern extremity of 

this 

(6) A copy of the drawing of the temple made by the Anonymous Conque- 

ror, is to be found in the collection of Jo. Ramufio; and another in Father 
Kircher’s work, entitled, Oedipus Egyptiacus. 


(c) Sahagun, whofe meafures have been adopted by Torquemada, allows no 
more than feventy Toledan feet fquare, which is about ten perches, to the up- 


per area; but it is impoffible that five hundred Mexican nobles, as Cortes af- 


ferts, could have ftood to fight againft the Spaniards, in fuch a narrow fpace; 
efpecially if we believe Bernard Diaz, who fays, that four thoufand Mexicans 
fortified themfelves in that temple, and ae numbers had got up before the no- 
bles afcended. 
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this plain were raifed two towers to the height of fifty- 
fix feet, or nearly nine perches. Each was divided into 
three bodies, of which the lower was of ftone and lime, 
and the other two of wood very well wrought and 
painted. The inferior body or bafis of each were pro- 
perly the fantuaries, where, upon an altar of ftone, five 
feet high, were placed their tutelary idols. One of thefe — 
two fanctuaries was confecrated to Huitzilopochtli, and 
the gods of war; and the other to Tezcatlipoca. The — 
other bodies were deftined to the keeping of fome 
things belonging to the worfhip, and the afhes of fome 
kings and lords who, through particular devotion, de- 
fired that to be done. ‘The doors of both fanétuaries 
were towards the weft, and both the towers terminated 
in a very beautiful wooden cupola. There is no author 
who has deicribed the internal difpofition and ornaments 
of the fanctuaries ; nor indeed the fize of the towers; 
fo that what is reprefented in our plate is only deline- 
ated from conjecture. I believe, however, we may 
venture to fay without danger of miftake, that the 
height of the building without the towers, was not lefs 
than nineteen perches, and with the towers exceeded 
twenty-eight. From that height one might fee the lake, 
the cities around, and a great part of the valley; and 
it has been affirmed by eye-witnefles to be the fineft 
profpect in the world. 

In the upper area was the altar for the common fa- 
crifices, and in the lower that for the gladiatorial. Be-— 
fore the two fan€tuaries were two ftone ftoves of the 
height of a man, and of the fhape of our holy pyx, in 
which they preferved a conftant fire, night and day, 
with the utmoft care; fearing that if ever it went out, 
they fhould fuffer the moft dreadful punifhment from 

heaven. 
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heaven. In the other temples and religious buildings 
comprifed within the inclofure of the great wall, there 
were fix hundred ftoves, of the fame fize and figure, 
which in the night time, when they ufed all to be burn- 
ing, prefented a very pleafing fight. 

In the {pace betwixt the wall and the great temple, 
there were, befides a place for their religious dances, 
upwards of forty lefler temples, confecrated to the other 
gods, feveral colleges of priefts, fome feminaries for 
youth and children of both fexes, and many other build- 
ings fcattered about, of which, for their fingularity, it 
will be neceflary to give fome account. 

The moft remarkable were the temples of 'Tezcatli- 
poca, Tlaloc, and Quetzalcoatl They all refembled 
one another in form, but were of different fizes, and all 
fronted the great temple; while the other temples 
without this area were built with the front towards the 
weft. The temple of Quetzalcoatl alone differed from 
the reft in form; it being round, the others all quad- 
rangular. The door of this fanétuary was the mouth of 
an enormous ferpent of ftone, armed with fangs. Some 
Spaniards tempted by curiofity to go into that diabolical 
temple, afterwards confefled the horror which they felt 
upon entering it. Among other temples there was one 
called [/huicatitlan, dedicated to the planet Venus, in 
which was a great pillar with the figure of that ftar 
painted or engraved upon it; near which, at the time 
of her appearance, they facrificed prifoners. 

The colleges of priefts, and the feminaries were vari- 
ous; but we particularly know only of five colleges or 
- monafteries of priefts, and three feminaries of youth, 
although there muft certainly have been more, from 
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the prodigious number of perfons that were found there 
confecrated to the worfhip of the gods. 

Among the remarkable buildings within this area, 
befides the four arfenals over the four gates, there was 
another near the temple Tezcacalli (houfe of mirrors), 
fo called from its walls being covered with mirrors on 
the infide. There was another fmall temple called Tee- 
eizcalli, all adorned with fhells which had a houfe an- 
nexed to it, into which, at certain times, the king of © 
Mexico retired for the purpofes of faftmmg and prayer. © 
The high-prieft had likewife a houfe of retirement call- 
ed Pojauhtlan, and there were feveral others for other 
perfons. ‘There was alfoa great houfe of entertainment 
to accommodate ftrangers of diftin&ion who came upon 
a devout vifit to the temple, or from curiofity to fee the 
grandeurs of the court. There were ponds in which 
the priefts bathed ; and fountains, the water of which 
they drank. Inthe pond called Tezcapan, many bathed 
m obedience to a particular vow made to the gods. 
The water of one of the fountains called Toxpalatl was 
efteemed holy: it was drank only at the moft folemn 
feafts, and no perfon was allowed to tafte it at any other 
time (dj. ‘There were places allotted to the bringing 
up of birds for the facrifices, gardens in which flowers 
and odoriferous herbs were raifed for the decoration of 
the altars; and even a little wood in which were artifi- 
cially reprefented hills, rocks, and precipices, and from 
which they iffued to that general chace which we fhall 
defcribe in another part of this work. 

Particular 


(d) 'The fountain Toxpalatl, the water of which was excellent, was topped 
up, at the time when the Spaniards deftroyed the temple; it was opened again 
in 1582, in the little fquare of the Marquis (which at prefent is called ef Empe= 
dradillo), near to the cathedral; but for fome reafon or other, of which we are 
ignorant, it wasa fecond time flopped up. 
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Particular apartments were deftined for the keeping 
of the idols, the ornaments, and all the furniture of their 
temples; and among them were three halls fo large, 
that the Spaniards were aftonifhed upon fecing them. 
Among the buildings moft ftriking from their fingulari- 
ty, was a great prifon like a cage, in which they kept 
the idols of the conquered nations as if imprifoned. In 
fome other buildings of this kind they preferved the 
heads of thofe who had been facrificed, fome of which 
were nothing but heaps of bones piled upon one ano- 
ther. In others the heads were arranged in regular 
order upon poles, or fixed again{ft the walls, forming, 
by the variety of their difpofition, a fpectacle not lefs cu- 
rious than horrid. ‘The greateft of thefe buildings call- 
ed Huitzompan, although not within the great wall, was 
buta little way from it, over againft the principal gate. 
This was a prodigious rampart of earth, longer than it 
was broad, in the form of a half pyramid. In the low- 
eft part it was one hundred and fifty-four feet long. 
The afcent to the plain upon the top of it was by a ftair- 
cafe of thirty {teps. Upon that plain were ere&ted about 
four feet afunder,.more than feventy very long beams, 
bored from top to bottom. By thefe holes, fticks were 
paffed acrofs from one beam to another, and upon each 
of them a certain number of heads were ftrung by the 
temples. Upon the fteps alfo of the ftair-cafe there 
was a head betwixt every ftone; and at each end of the 
fame edifice was a tower which appeared to have been 
made only of fkulls andlime. As foon asa head began 
to crumble with age, the priefts fupplied its place with 
a frefh one from the bone-heaps in order to preferve 
the due number and arrangement. The fkulls of ordi- 

nary victims were {tripped of the fcalp ; but thofe of men 
, : of 
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of rank, and great warriors, they endeavoured to pre- 
ferve with the fkin and beard and hair entire, which ferv- 
ed only to render more frightful thofe trophies of their 
barbarous fuperftition. (The number of heads preferved 
in this and fuch other buildings is fo great, that fome of 
the Spanifh conquerors took the trouble of reckoning up 
thofe upon the fteps of this building, and upon the files 
betwixt the beams, and found them amount to one hun- 
dred and thirty-fix thoufand (e). They who with for a 
- more minute detail of the buildings within the wall of 
the great temple, may read the relation of Sahagun in 
Torquemada, and the defcription of the feventy-eight © 
edifices there by Dr. Hernandez, in the Natural Hiftory 
of Nieremberg. 

Befides thefe temples there were others fcattered in 
different quarters of the city. Some authors make the 
number of temples in that capital (comprehending, as 
may be imagined, even the {fmalleft) amount to two 
thoufand ; and that of the towers to three hundred and 
fixty, but we do not know that any one ever actually 
counted them. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that 
they were very numerous, and among them feven or - 
eight diftinguifhable for their fize; but that of Tlate- 
lolco, confecrated likewife to Huitzilopochtli, rofe above 
them all. 

Out of the capital, the moft celebrated were thofe of 
Tezcuco, Cholula, and Teotihuacan. Bernal Diaz, 
who had the curiofity to number the fteps of their ftairs, 
fays, that the temple of ‘Tezcuco had one hundred and © 
feventeen, and that of Cholula one hundred and twenty. | 
We do not know whether that famous temple of Tezcuco 

was 


(ec) Andrea de Tapia, an officer belonging to Cortes, and one of them who 
counted the fkulls, gave this information to Gomara the hiftorian, ee to 
his own teftimony in cap. lxxxu. of his Hiftory of Mexico. ; 
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was the fame with Tezcutzinco, fo celebrated by Vala- 
dés, in his Christian Rhetoric, or the fame with that ree 
-nowned tower of nine bodies, erected by the king Neza- 
hualcojotl, to the Creator of heaven. ‘The great tem- 
ple of Cholula, like many others of that city, was dedi- 
cated to their protector Quetzalcoatl. All the old hif- 
torians fpeak with wonder of the number of the temples 
in Cholula. Cortes wrote to the emperor Charles V. 
that from the top of one temple he had counted more 
than four hundred towers of others (f). The lofty py- 
ramid raifed by the Toltecas remains to this day, in that 
place where there was formerly a temple confecrated to 
that falfe deity, and now a holy fan@uary of the mother 
of the true God; but the pyramid from its great anti- 
quity is fo covered with earth and bufhes, that it feems 
more like a natural eminence than an edifice. We are 
ignorant, indeed, of its dimenfions, but its circumference 
_in the lower part is not lefs than half a mile(g). One 
may afcend tothe top by a path made in a {piral dire@ion 
round the pyramid, and I went up on horfeback in 1744. 
This is that famous hill about which fo many fables have 
been feigned, and which Boturini believed to have been 
raifed by the Toltecas as a place of refuge in the event 
of another deluge like Noah’s. 

. The 


(7) “ Certifico a vueftra Alteza que yo conté defder una mezquita quatro 
cientas y tantas “torres en la dicha ciudad (de Cholula) y todas fon de mezqui- 
tas.” Letter to Charles V. Oct. 30,1520. The anonymous conqueror affirms, 
that he counted one hundred and ninety towers of the temples and palaces. Ber- 
nal Diaz fays, that they exceededa hundred; but it is probable, that the two 
authors counted thofe only which were remarkable for their height. Some 
later authors have faid that thefe towers were as many in number as the days 
of the year. 

(g) Betancourt fays, that the height of the pyramid of Cholula was upwards 
of forty ¢fados, that is, more than two hundred and five Parifian feet ; but this 
author has been too fparing in his meafure, as that height unqueftionably ex- 
ceeds five hundred feet. | 
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The famous edifices of Teotihuacan, about three miles 
fouth from that place, and more than twenty from Mex- 
ico, towards Greco, itill f{ubfift: thofe immenfe buildings 
which ferved as a model for the temples of that country, 
were two temples confecrated the one to the fun and 
the other to the moon, reprefented by two idols of mon- 
ftrous bulk, made of ftone and covered with gold. That 
of the fun had a great concavity in the breaft, and an 
image of that planet of the pureft gold fixed init. The 
conquerors pofleffed themfelves of the gold, the idols 
were broken by order of the firft bifhop of Mexico, and 
the fragments remained in that place till the end of the 
laft century, and may, perhaps, be there ftill. The bafe, 
or inferior body of the temple of the fun, is eighty-eight 
perches long, and cighty-fix broad, and the height of 
the whole building is in proportion (4). ‘That of the 
moon is eighty-fix perches long in the bafe, and fixty- 
three broad. Each of thefe temples is divided into four 
bodies, and as many ftair-cafes, which are arranged in 
the fame manner with thofe of the great temple of Mex- 
ico; but cannot now be traced, partly from their ruin- 
ous condition, and partly from the great quantity of 
earth with which they are every where covered. Round 
thefe edifices are fcattered feveral little hills, which are 
fuppofed to have been as many leffer temples, dedicated 
to the other planets and ftars; and from this place being 
fo full of religious buildings, antiquity gave it the name 


of Leotihuacan. | 
The 


(4) Gemelli meafured the length and breadth of thofe temples, but had no 
inftrument to meafure their height. Cav. Boturini meafured their height, but 
when he wrote his work he had not the meafure by him, yet he thinks he 
found the temple of the fun to have been two hundred Caftilian cubits high, 
that is, eighty-fix perches. 
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The number of temples throughout the whole Mex- 
ican empire was very great. Torquemada thought there 
might be above forty thoufand; but I am perfuaded 
they would far exceed that number, if we fhould take 
the leffer ones into the account ; for there is not an in- 
habited place without one temple, nor any place of any 
extent without a confiderable number. 

The architecture of the great temples was for the moft 
part the fame with that of the great temple of Mexico; 
but there were many likewife of a different {tructure. 
Many confifted of a fingle body in the form of a pyramid, 
with a ftair-cafe ; others of ordinary bodies, with fimilar 
ftair-cafes, as appears in the fubjoined plate, which is 
copied from one publifhed by Didaco Valadés in his 
Christian Rhetoric (i). 

The fuperitition of thofe people not contented with 
fuch a great number of temples in their cities, villages, 
and hamlets, erected many altars upon the tops of the 
hills, in the woods, and in the ftreets, not only for the 
purpofe of encouraging the idolatrous worfhip of tra- 
vellers, but for the celebration of certain facrifices to 
the gods of mountains and other ruftic deities. 

The revenues of the great temple of Mexico, like 
thofe of the other temples of the court and the em- 
pire, were very large. Lach temple had its own lands 
and poffleffions, and even its own peafants to cultivate 
them. ‘Thence was drawn all that was neceflary for 
the maintenance of the priefts, together with the wood 
which was confumed in great quantities in the temples. 

The 


(i) Didaco Valadés Francifcano, after having been employed many years in 
the converfion of the Mexicans, came to Rome, where he was made procurator- 
general of his order. A little time after he publifhed his learned and valuable 
work in Latin, intitled, Rhetorica Chriftiana, dedicated to pope Gregory the 
Xllith, adorned with many reprefentations of Mexican antiquities. 
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The priefts that were the {tewards of the temples fre- 
quently vifited their poffeflions, and thofe who cultivated 
them, thought themfelves happy in contributing by iheir 
labour to the worfhip of the gods and the fupport of | 
their minifters. In the kingdom of Acolhuacan, thofe 
nine and twenty cities which provided neceflaries for — 
the royal palace, were likewife obliged to provide fur 
the temples. There is reafon to believe that that traé& 
of country, which went under the name of Teotlalpan 
(land of the gods), was fo named from being among th- 
poffeffions of the temples. There were befides greai 
numbers daily of free-offerings, from the devout of every 
kind, of provifions and firft fruits, which were prefented 
in returning-thanks for feafonable rains and other bleff- 
ings of heaven. Near the temples were the granaries 
where all the grain and other provifions, necefiary for 
the maintenance of the priefts, were kept; and the — 
overplus was annually diftributed to the poor, for — 
alfo there were hofpitals in the larger towns. 

_ The number of the priefts among the Mexicans cor- 
refponded with the multitude of gods and temples; nor 
was the homage which they paid to the deities them- 
felves much greater than the veneration in which they 
held their minifters. We may form fome conje@ure of 
the immenfe number of priefts in the Mexican empire, 
from the number within the area of the great temple, 
which fome ancient hiftorians tell us, amounted to five — 
thoufand. Nor will that calculation appear furprifing, 
when we confider that in that place there were four hun- 
dred priefts confecrated to the fervice of the god Tez- 
-catzoncatlalone. Every temple, indeed, had a confider- 


able number, fo that I fhould not think it rath to affirm, 


that there could not be lefs than a million of priefts 
throughout 
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throughout the empire. Their number could not fail to 
bg, increafed from the great refpeé paid to the prieft- 
hged, and the high opinion they conceived of the office 
oi ferving in the worfhip of the gods. The great men 
even vied with one another in confecrating their children 
for fome time to the fervice of the temples; while the 
ijferior nobility employed theirs in works without, fuch 
as carrying wood, feeding and keeping up the fire of the 
Moves, and other things of that kind; all confidering 
jae honour of ferving in the worfhip wf the gods as the 
sgreateft to which they could afpire. 
_ There were feveral different orders and degrees among 
‘the priefts. ‘The chief of all were the two high priefts, 
to whom they gave the names of TeoteucTii (divine lord), 
and Hueitopixqui (great prieft}. ‘That eminent dignity 
was never conferred but upon fuch as were diftinguifhed 
for their birth, their probity, and their great knowledge 
of every thing connected with the ceremonies of their 
religion. The high-priefts were the oracles whom the 
kings confulted in all the-moft important affairs of the 
{tate, and no war was ever undertaken without their ap- 
probation. It belonged to them to anoint the king after 
his election, and to open the breaft, and tear out the 
hearts of the human victims, at the moft folemn facrifices. 
The high-prieft in the kingdom of Acolhuacan was, ac- 
cording to fome hiftorians, always the fecond fon of the 
king. Among the Totonacas he was anointed with the 
elaftic gum mixed with children’s blood, and this they 
called the divine unction (i). Some authors fay the fame 
of the high-prieft of Mexico. 

Vou. I. F From 


(3) Acofta confounds the divine unction of the high-prieft with that of the 
king; but it was totally different ; the king did not anoit himfelf with elaftic 
gum, but with a particular fort of ink. 
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- From what is faid it appears, that the high-priefts of 
Mexico were the heads of their religion only among the 
Mexicans, and not with refpeé to the other conquered 
nations ; thefe, even after being fubjected to the crown 
of Mexico, ftill maintaining their priefthood independent. 

The high-priefthood was conferred by eleétion; but 
we are ignorant whether the electors were of the prieftly 
order, or the fame with thofe who chofe the political 
head of the empire. The high-priefts of Mexico were 
diftinguifhed by a tuft of cotton which hung from their 
breaft ; and at the principal feafts they were drefled in 
fplendid habits, upon which were reprefented the infignia 
of the god whofe feaft they celebrated. On folemn fef- 

tivals, the high-prieft of the Mixtecas was clothed in a 


fhort coat, on which the principal events of their mytho- - 


logy was reprefented ; above that he had a furplice, and 
over all a large capuchin ; on his head he wore plumes 
of green feathers, curioufly interwoven with fmall figures 
of their gods; at his fhoulder hung one taflel of cotton, 
and another hung at his arm. 

Next to this fupreme dignity of the priefthood, the 
moft refpeftable charge was that of the Mewicotechuat- 
zin, which was conferred by the high-priefts. The em- 
ployment of this officer ‘was to attend to the due obferv- 
ance of the rites and ceremonies, and to watch over the 
conduct of thofe priefts who had the charge of femina- 
ries, and to punifh them when guilty of a mifdemeanor. 
In order to enable him to difcharge all the duties of fo 
extenfive an appointment, he was allowed two curates or 
deputies, the one named the Hustznahuagteohuatzin, the 
other the Tepaneohuatzin. ‘The Mexicoteohuatzin was 
the fuperior-general of all the feminaries ; his chief badge 
of diftinction was a little bag of copal, which he alpays 
carried along with him. 


The 
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The Tlatquimilolteuctli managed the ceconomy of the 
fan@uaries, the Ometochili was the chief compofer of the 
hymns which were fung at feftivals; the Epcoacuiltzin (1), 
the mafter of the ceremonies ; the T/apixcatzin the mafter 
of the chapel, who not only appointed the mufic, but 
fuperintended the finging and corrected the fingers. 
Others, whofe names we omit, to avoid growing tedious 
to our readers, were the immediate fuperiors of the col- 
leges of the priefts which were confecrated to different 
gods(m). The name Teopixqui was alfo given to the 
priefts, which means the guard or minifter of God. 

‘To every divifion of the capital, and probably, of every 
other great city, belonged a prieft of fuperior rank, who 


acted in the quality of re&or to that diftri@, and ap- 


pointed-every act of religion which was to be performed 


_ within the bounds of his jurifdiétion. All thefe rectors 


id 


were fubject to the authority of the Mexicoteohuatzin. 

All the offices of religion were divided among the 
priefts. Some were the facrificers, others the diviners; 
fome were the compofers of hymns, others thofe who 
fung. Amengit thefingers fome fung at certain hours 
of the day, others fung at certain hours of the night. 
Some priefts had the charge of keeping the temple clean, 
fome took care of the ornaments of the altars ; to others 
belonged the inftructing of youth, the correcting of the 
calendar, the ordering of feftivals, and the care of the 
mythological paintings. 

Four times a day they offered incenfe to the idols, 
namely, at day-break, at mid-day, at fun-fet, and at mid- 
night. The laft offering was made by the prieft whofe 

turn 


(2) Torquemada calls this prieft Epqualiztli, and Hernandez Epoaquacuiliztli ; 
but both of them are miftaken. 

(m) Whoever is defirous of knowing the other offices and names of the 
priefts, may confult the 8th book of Torquemada, and the account given by 
Hernandez, which Nieremberg inferted in his Natural Hiftory. 
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turn it was to do fo, and the moft refpectable officers of 
the temple attended at it. ‘To the fun they made daily 
new offerings, four times during the day, and five times 
during the night. For incenfe they generally made ufe 
of copal, or fome other aromatic gum; but on certain 
feftivals they employed Chapopotli, or bitumen of Judea. 
The cenfers were commonly made of clay ; but they h ni 

alfo cenfers of gold. Every day the priefts, or at leaft 
fome of them, dyed their whole bodies with ink made of 
the foot of the Ocotl, which is a {pecies of pine yery aro- 
matic, and over the ink they painted themfelves with 
ochre or cinnabar, and every evening they bathed in 


_.. ponds which were within the inclofure of the temple. 


~The drefs of the Mexican priefts was no way different 
from the drefs of the common people, except a black 
cotton mantle, which they wore in the manner of a veil 
upon their heads ; but thofe who in their monafteries- 
profefled a greater aufterity of life, went always clothed 
in black, like the common priefts of other nations of the 
empire. ‘They never fhaved, by which means the hair 
of many of them grew fo long as to reach to their legs. 
It was twifted with thick cotton cords, and bedaubed 
with ink, forming a weighty mafs not lefs inconvenient 
to be carried about with them than difgufting and even 

horrid to view. 4 
Befides the ufual unétion with ink, another extraor- 
dinary and more abominable one was practifed every 
time they went to make facrifices on the tops of the 
mountains, or in the dark caverns of the earth. They 
took a large quantity of poifonous infectgy fuch as fcor- 
pions, fpiders, and worms, and fometimes even fmall 
ferpents, burned them over fome ftove of the temple, 
and beat their afhes in a mortar together with the foot 
of the Ocotl, tobacco, the herb Ololiuhqui, and fome live 
infects. 
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infects. They prefented this diabolical mixture in {mall 
veffels to their gods, and afterwards rubbed their bodies 
with it. When thus anointed, they became fearlefs to 
every danger, being perfuaded they were rendered inca- 
pable of receiving any hurt from the moft noxious rep- 
tiles of the earth, or the wildeft beafts of the woods. 
They called it ‘Peppa or divine medicament, and ima- 
gined it to be a powerful remedy for feveral diforders ; 
on which account thofe who were fick, and the young 
children, went frequently to the priefts to be anointed 
with it. ‘The young lads who were trained up in the 
feminaries were charged with the collecting of fuch kind 
of little animals; and by being accuftomed at an early 
age to that kind of employment, they foon loft the hor- 
ror which attends the firft familiarity with fuch reptiles. 
The priefts not only made ufe of this unction, but had 
likewife a ridiculous fuperftitious practice of blowing 
with their breath over the fick, and made. them drink 
water which they had bleffed after their manner. The 
priefts of the god nat were remarkable for this 
-cuftom. 

The priefts obferved many fafts and great weevil of 
life; they never were intoxicated with drinking, and 
feldom ever tafted wine. The priefts of Tezcatzoncatl 
as foon as the daily finging in praife of their god was 
over, laid a heap of three hundred and three canes 
on the ground, correfponding to the number of fingers, 
of which heap only one was bored ; every perfon lifted 
one, and he who happened to take up the cane which 
was bored, wasgthe only perfon who tafted the wine. 
All the time that they were employed in the fervice of 
the temple, they abftained from all other women but 
their ii ; they even affected fo much modefty and re- 
ferve, 
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ferve, that when they met a woman, they fixed their 
eyes on the ground that they might not fee her. Any 
incontinence amongtt the priefts was feverely punifhed. 
The prieft who, at Teohuacan, was convicted of having 
violated his chaftity, was delivered up by the priefts to 
the people, who at night killed him by the baftinado. 
In Ichcatlan, the high-prieft was obliged to live conftantly 
within the temple, and to abftain from commerce with 
any woman whatfoever; and if he unluckily failed in 
any of his duties, he was certain of being torn in pieces, 
and his bloody limbs were prefented as an example to 
his fucceffor. They poured boiling water on the head 
of thofe who, from lazinefs, did not rife to the noétur- 
nal duties of the temple, or bored their lips and ears, 
and if they did not correct that, or any other fuch fault, 
they were ducked in the lake and banifhed from the tem- 
ple during the feftival, which was made to the god of 
water in the fixth month. The priefts in general lived 
together in communities, fubje& to fuperiors who watch- 
ed over their conduét. 
The office and character of a prieft among the Mexi- | 
cans was not in its nature perpetual. ‘There were cer- 
tainly fome who dedicated their whole lives to the fer- 
vice of the altars; but others engaged in it only for a 
certain time, to fulfil fome vow made by their fathers, 
or as a particular a&t of devetion. Nor was the prieft- 
hood confined to the male fex, fome women being em- 
ployed in the immediate fervice of the temples. They 
offered incenfe to the idols, tended the facred fire, fwept 
the area, prepared the daily offering ofgprovifions, and 
prefented it with their hands to the idols; but they were 
entirely excluded from the office of facrificing, and the 
higher dignities of the priefthood. Among the prieft- 
efles, @ 
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efles, fome were deftined by their parents from their in- 
fancy to the fervice of the temples; others on account 
of fome particular vow which they had made during 
ficknefs, or that they might enfure from their gods a 
good marriage, or the profperity of their families, en- 
tered upon fuch offices for one or two years. 

The confecration of the firft was made in the patho 
‘ing manner. As foon as the girl was born, the parents 
offered her to fome god, and informed the rector of that 
diftri& of it; he gave notice to the Fepantechuatzin, 
who, as we have already mentioned, was the fuperior 
general of the feminaries. ‘Two months after they car- 
ried her to the temple, and put a {mall broom, and a {mall 
cenfer of clay in her little hands, with a little copal in it, 
to fhew her deftination. Every month they repeated the 
vifit to the temple and the offering, together with the 
bark of fome trees for the facred fire. When the child 
attained her fifth year, the parents configned her to the 
Tepanteohuatzin, who lodged her in a female feminary, 
where children were inftructed in religion, and the pro- 
per duties and employments of their fex. The firft thing 
done to thofe who entered into the fervice on account of 
fome private vow, was the cutting off their hair. Both 
the latter and the former lived in great purity of manners, 
filence, and retirement, under their fuperiors, without 
having any communication with men. Some of them 
rofe about two hours before midnight, others at mid- 
night, and others at day-break, to {tir up and keep the 
fire burning, and to offer incenfe to the idols ; and al- 
though in this fun&tion they affembled with the priefts, 
they were feparated from each other, the men forming 
one wing and the women another, both under the view 
of their fuperiors, who prevented any diforder from 

happening 
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happening. Every morning they prepared the offering 
of provifions which was prefented to the idols, and fwept 
the lower area of the temple, and the time which was 
not occupied in thefe, or other religious duties, was em- 
ployed in fpinning and weaving beautiful cloths for the 
drefs of the idols, and the decoration of the fanctuaries. 
Nothing was more zealoufly attended to than the chaftity 
of thefe virgins. Any trefpafs of this nature was un- 
pardonable; if it remained an entire fecret, the female 
culprit endeavoured to appeafe the anger of the gods by 
fafting and aufterity of life; for fhe dreaded that in pu- 


~*“nifhment of her crime her flefh wouldrof. Whena vir- 


gin, deftined from her infancy to the worfhip of the gods, 
arrived at the age of fixteen or eighteen, at which years 
they were ufually married, her parents fought for a huf- 
band to her, and after they found one, prefented to the 
Tepanteohuatzin a certain number of quails in plates 
curioufly varnifhed, and a certain quantity of copal, of 
flowers and provifions, accompanied with a ftudied ad- 
drefs, in which they thanked him for the care and atten- 
tion he had fhewn in the education of their daughter, 
and demanded his permiflion to fettle her in marriage. 
The Tepanteohuatzin granted the requeft, in a reply to 
the addrefs, exhorting his pupil to a perfeverance in vir- 
tue, and the fulfillment of all the duties of the married 
flate. 
Amongtt the different orders or congregations both of 
men and women, who dedicated themfelves to the wor- 
fhip of fome particular gods, that of Quetzalcoatl is wor- 
thy to be mentioned. ‘The life led im the colleges or 
monatteries of either fex, which were devoted to this 
imaginary god, was uncommonly rigid and auftere. The 
drefs of the order was extremely decent; they bathed 
regularly 
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regularly at midnight, and watched until about two hours 
before day, finging hymns to their god, and obferving 
many rules of an auftere life. They were at liberty to 
go to the mountains at any hour of the day or night, to 
{pill their blood; this was permitted them from a refpect 
to the virtue which they were all thought to poffefs. 
The fuperiors of the monafteries bore alfo the name of 
Quetzalcoatl, and were perfons of fuch high authority, 
that they vifited none but the king when it was neceflary. 
The members of this religious order were deftined to it 
_ from their infancy. ‘The parents of the child invited the 
fuperior to an entertainment, who ufually deputed one © 
of his fubje&s. The deputy brought the child to him, 
upon which he took the boy in his arms, and offered 
him with a prayer to Quetzalcoatl, and put a collar 
about his neck, which was to be worn until he was fe- 
ven years old. When the boy completed his fecond 
year, the fuperior made a {mall incifion in his breatt, 
which, like the collar, was another mark of his deftina- 
tion. As foon as the boy attained his feventh year, he 
entered into the monaftery, having firft heard a long 
difcourfe from his parents, in which they advertifed him 
of the vow which they had made to Quetzalcoatl, and 
exhorted him to fulfil it, to behave well, to fubmit him- 
felf to his prelate, and to pray to the gods for his pa- 
rents and the whole nation. ‘This order was called: 
Tlamacazcajotl, and the members of it Tlamacazque. 
Another order which was called Telpochtliztli, or the 
youths, on account of its being compofed of youths and 
boys, was confecrated to Tezcatlipoca. ‘This was alfo 
a deftination from infancy, attended with almoft the 
fame ceremonies as that of Quetzalcoatl ; however, 
they did not live together in one community, but each 
nas. 1. G individual 
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individual had his own home. In every diftri& of the 
city they had a fuperior, who governed them, and a 
houfe where they affembled at fun-fet to dance and fing 
the praifes of their god. Both fexes met at this dance, 
but without committing the fmalleft diforder, owing to 
the vigilance of the fuperiors, and the rigour with 
which all mifdemeanours were punifhed. 

‘Among the Totonacas was an order of monks de- 
voted to their goddefs Centeotl. ‘They lived in great 
retirement and aufterity, and their life, excepting their 
fuperftition and vanity, was perfe&tly unimpeachable. 
None but men above fixty years of age who were wi- 
dowers, eftranged from all commerce with women, and 
of virtuous life, were admitted into this monaftery. 
Their number was fixed, and when any one died ano- 
ther was received in his ftead. ‘Thefe monks were fo 
much efteemed, that they were not only confulted by 
the common people, but likewife by the firft nobility 
and the high-prieft. They liftened to confultations fit- 
ting upon their heels, with their eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and their anfwers.were received like oracles. 
even by the kings of Mexico. ‘They were employed in 
making hiftorical paintings, which they gave to the 
high-prieft that he might exhibit them to the people. 

But the moft important duty of the priefthood, and 
the chief ceremony of the religion of the Mexicans, con- 
fitted in the facrifices which they made. occafionally to 
obtain any favour from heaven, or in gratitude for thofe 
favours which they had already received. This is a fub- 
je& which we would willingly pafs over, if the laws of 
hiftory permitted, to prevent the difguft which the 
defcription of fuch abominable acts of cruelty muft caufe 
to our readers; for although there has hardly been a 

nation 
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nation which has not practifed fimilar facrifices, it would 
be difficult'to find one which has carried them to fo 
great an excefs as the Mexicans appear to have done. 

We are ignorant what fort of facrifices may have 
been prattifed by the ancient Toltecas. ‘The Cheche- 
mecas continued long without ufing them, having at 
firft neither idols, temples, nor priefts, nor offering any 
thing to their gods, the Sun and Moon, but herbs, 
flowers, fruits, and copal. Vhofe nations never thought 
of facrificing human victims, until the example of the 
Mexicans banifhed the firft impreffions of nature from 
their minds. What they report touching the origin of 
fuch barbarous facrifices we have already explained ; 
namely, that which appears in their hiftory concerning 
the firft facrifice of the four Xochimilcan prifoners 
which they made when in Colhuacan. It is probable, 
that at the time when the Mexicans were infulated in 
the lake, and particularly while they remained fubjeé& 
to the dominion of the Tepanecas, the facrifice of hu- 
man victims mu{t have happened very feldom, as they 
neither had prifoners, nor could purchafe flaves for fa- 
crifices. But when they had enlarged their dominions, 
and multiplied their victories, facrifices became frequent 
and on fome feftivals the victims were numerous. 

The facrifices varied with refpe&@ to the number, 
place, and mode, according to the circumftances of the 
feftival. In general the victims fuffered death by having 
their breafts opened ; but others were drowned in the 
lake, others died of hunger fhut up in caverns of the 
mountains, and laftly, fome fell in the gladiatorian fa- 
crifice. The cuftomary place was the temple, in the 
upper area of which {ftood the altar deftined for ordi- 
nary facrificess The altar of the greater temple of Mex- 

ico 
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ico was a green ftone (probably jafper) convex above, 
and about three feet high, and as many broad, and 
more than five feet long. ‘The ufual minifters of the 
facrifice were fix priefts, the chief of whom was the 
Topiltzin, whofe dignity was pre-eminent and heredita- 
ry; but at every facrifice he affumed the name of that 
god to whom it was made. For the performance of 
this fanction, he was clothed in a red habit, fimilar in 
make to the fcapulary of the moderns, fringed with 
cotton; on his head he wore a crown of green and yel- 
low feathers, at his ears hung golden ear-rings and 
gteen jewels, (perhaps emeralds), and at his under-lip 
a pendant of turquoife. ‘The other five minifters were 
dreffed in white habits of the fame make, but embroi- 
dered with black; their hair was wrapped up, their 
heads were bound with leathern thongs, their fore- 
heads armed with little fhields of paper painted of va- 
rious colours, and their bodies dyed all over black. 
Thefe barbarous minifters carried the victim entirely 
naked to the upper area of the temple, and after hav- 
ing pointed out to the byftanders the idol to whom the 
- facrifice was made, that they might pay their adoration © 
to it, extended him upon the altar; four priefts held 
his legs and arms, and another kept his head firm with 
a wooden inftrument made in form of a coiled ferpent, 
which was put about his neck; and on account of the 
altar being convex, the body of the victim lay arched, 
the breaft and belly being raifed up and totally prevent- — 
ed from the leaft movement. The inhuman Topiltzin 
then approached, and with a cutting knife made of 
flint, dexteroufly opened his breaft and tore- out his 
heart, which, while yet palpitating, he offered to the 

fun, and afterwards threw it at the feet of the idol; 
. then 
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‘then taking it up again he offered it to the idol itfelf, 
and afterwards burned it, preferving the afhes with the. 
‘utmott veneration. If the idol was gigantic and hollow, 
it was ufual to introduce the heart of the victim into its 
mouth with a golden fpoon. It was cuftomary alfo to 
anoint the lips of the idol and the cornices of the door 
-of the fan&uary with the victim’s blood. If he was a 
prifoner of war, as foon as he was facrificed they cut off 
his head to preferve the fkull, and threw the body down 
the ftairs to the lower area, where it was taken up by 
the officer or foldier to whom the prifoner had belong- 
ed, and carried to his houfe to be boiled and dreffed as 
an entertainment for his friends. If he was not a pri- 
foner of war, but a flave purchafed for a facrifice, the 
proprietor carried off the carcafs from the altar for the 
fame purpofe. ‘They eat only the legs, thighs, and 
arms, and burned the reft, or. preferved it for food to 
the wild beafts or birds of prey which were kept in the 
royai palaces. ‘The Otomies, after having killed the 
victim, tore the body in pieces, which they fold at mar- 
ket. The Zapotecas facrificed men to their gods, wo- 
men to their goddeffes, and children to fome other dimi- 
nutive deities. : 

This was the moft common mode of facrifice, but 
often attended with fome circumftances of ftill greater 
cruelty, as we fhall fee hereafter ;- other kinds of facri- 
fices which they ufed were much lefs frequent. At the 
feftival of Yeteoinan, the woman who reprefented this 
goddefs was beheaded on the fhoulders of another wo- 
man. At the feftival of the arrival of the gods, they 
put the victims to death by fire. At one of the feftivals 
made in honour of Tlaloc, they facrificed two children - 
of both fexes by drowning them in a certain place of 


the 
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the lake. At another feftival of the fame god, they 
purchafed three little boys of fix or feven years of age, 
fhut them up inhumanly in a cavern, and left them to 
die of fear and hunger. 

The moft celebrated facrifice among the Mexicans 
was that called by the Spaniards with much propriety — 
the gladiatorian. This was a very honourable death, 
and only prifoners who were renowned for their bra- 
very were permitted to die by it. Near to the greater 
temple of large cities, in an open fpace of ground fuf- 
ficient to contain an immenfe croud of people, was a4 
round terrace, eight feet high, upon which was placed 
a large round ftone, refembling a mill-ftone in figure, 
but greatly larger, and almoft three feet high, well pol- 
ifhed, with figures cut upon it (z). On this ftone, 
which was called the Yemalacatl, the prifoner. was 
placed, armed with a fhield and a fhort fword, and tied - 
by one foot. A Mexican officer or foldier, better. ac- 
coutred in arms, mounted to combat with him. Every 
one will befable to imagine the efforts made by the def- 
perate victim to defend his life, and alfo thofe of. the 
Mexican to fave his honour and reputation, before the 
multitude ‘of people that affembled at fuch a fpeacle. 
If the prifoner remained vanquifhed, immediately a 
prieft named Chalchiuhtepehua, carried him dead or alive — 
to the altar of the common facrifices, opened his breaft, 
and took out his heart, while the vi€tor was ahalouaill : 
by the afflembly,. and rewarded by the king with fome — 
military honour. But if the prifoner conquered fix dif- d | 
ferent ease: whe came fucceflively to igh with hy, 


ee The form of the odie Papeete in the plate of the gla iat 
arifice is a mere caprice of the defigner ; i. there never was any t ning ¢ 
‘the terrace and the battlements. 
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him, agreeably to the account given by the conqueror 
Cortés, he was granted his life, his liberty, and all that 
had been taken from him, and returned with glory to 
his native country (0). The fame author relates, that 
im a battle between the Cholulans and Huexotzincas, 
the principal lord of Cholula grew fo warm in the con- 
teft, that having inadvertently removed to a great dif- 
tance from his own people he was made prifoner in 
fpite of his bravery, and conducted to Huexotzinco, 
where being put upon the gladiatorian ftone, he con- 
quered feven combatants which were oppofed to him, 
and gained his liberty ; but the Huexotzincas forefeeing, 
that on account of his fingular courage he would become 
the caufe of many difafters to them if they granted him 
his liberty, put him to death contrary to univerfal cuf- 
tom; by which act they rendered themfelves eternally 
infamous among thofe nations. 

With refpect to the number of the victims which were 
annually facrificed we can affirm nothing ; the opinions 
of sini on that head being extremely different ( 7). 

The 


(0) Several hiftorians fay, that when the firft combatant was overcome the 
- prifoner became free; but we are rather inclined to credit the Conqueror; 
_ for it is not probable, that they would liberate a prifoner for fo {mall a rif 
who might ftill prove deftructive to them, or that they would deprive their 
gods of a victim fo acceptable to their cruelty. 

(p) Zumarraga, the firft bifhop of Mexico, fays, in a letter of the rath of 
June, 1531, addreffed to the general chapter of his order, that in that capital 
alone twenty thoufand human victims were annually facrificed. Some authors, 
quoted by Gomara, affirm, that the number of the factificed amounted to fifty 
thoufand. .Acofta writes, that there was a certain day of the year on which 
five thoufand were facrificed in different places of the empire; and another 
day on which they facrificed twenty thoufand. Some authors believe, that on 
the mountain Tepeyacac alone, twenty thoufand were facrificed to the goddefs 
Tonantzin. Torquemada, in quoting, though unfaithfully, the letter of Zu- 
marraga, fays, that there were twenty thoufand infants annually facrificed. - 
But on the contrary, Las Cafas, in his refutation of the bloody book, written by 
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The number of twenty thoufand, which is conjectured 
to approach the neareft to truth, does not appear to us 
improbable, if we include in it all the vi@tims which were 
facrificed throughout the whole empire ; but if that num- 
ber comprehends, as fome hiftorians affert, the infants 
only, or the victims which were facrificed on the moun- 
tain Tepeyacac, or in the capital, we think it altogether 
incredible. It is certain, that the number of facrifices was 
not limited, but always proportioned either to the num- 
ber of prifoners which were made in war, to the necef- 
fities of the ftate, or the nature of the feftivals, as appears. 
from the dedication of the greater temple of Mexico, on 
which occafion the cruelty of the Mexicans exceeded all 
bounds of belief. It is not, however, to be doubted, 
that the facrifices were very numerous; the conquefts 
of the Mexicans having been extremely rapid, and as 
their aim in war was not fo much to kill as to make pri- 
foners of the enemy for this purpofe. If to thefe vic- 
tims we add the flaves which were purchafed for the 
fame end, and many criminals who were condemned to 
expiate their crimes by the facrifice of their lives, we 
fhall find the number greatly exceed that computed by 
Las Cafas, who was too anxious to exculpate the Ame- 
ricans of all the exceffes of which they were accufed by 
the Spaniards (¢). The facrifices multiplied i in Divine 
years, and {till more in Secular years. 
The 
Dr. Sepulveda, reduces the facrifices to fo fmall.a number, that we are left to 
believe, they amounted not to fifty, or at moft not to a hundred. We are 
ftrongly of opinion, that all thefe authors have erred in the number, Las Cafas” 
‘by diminution, the reft by exaggeration of the truth. 
(q) We cannot account why Las Cafas, who, in his writings makes ne of 
the teftimony of Zumarraga, and other churchmen, againft the conquerors, 


fhould afterwards fo openly contradi& them refpecting the number of the. 
facrifices. — . om 
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~The Mexicans were accuftomed at their feftivals to 
clothe the victim in the fame drefs and badges in which 
they drefled that god to whom the facrifice was made ; 
thus habited, the victim went round the city demanding 
alms for the temple, accompanied with a guard of fol- 
diers. If any one accidentally made his efcape, the cor- 
poral of the guard was fubftituted in his ftead as a pu- 
nifhment for his careleffnefs. ‘They ufed alfo to feed and 
fatten the victims, as they did feveral animals for the 
table. 

The religion of the Mexicans was not confined to thefe 
facrifices ; offerings were made of various kinds of ani- 
mals. ‘They facrificed quails and falcons to their god 
Huitzilopochtli, and hares, rabbits, deer, and coyotos, 
to their god Mixcoatl. ‘They daily made an offering of 
quails to the fun. Every day as the fun was about to 
rife, feveral priefts, ftanding on the upper area of the 
temple, with their faces towards the eaft, each with a 
_ quail in his hand, faluted that luminary’s appearance with 
mufic, and made an offering of the quails after cutting 
off their heads. This facrifice was fucceeded by the 
burning of incenfe, with a loud accompaniment of mu- 
-fical inftruments. | 
In acknowledgment of the power of their gods, they 
_alfo made offerings of various kinds of plants, flowers, 
jewels, gums, and other inanimate fubftances. ‘To their 
gods ‘Tlaloc and Coatlicue they offered the firft-blown 
flowers ; and to Centeotl, the firft maize of every year. 
They made oblations of bread, various paftes, and ready 
drefled victuals in fuch abundance, as to be fufficient to 
fupply all the minifters of the temple. Every morning 
were feen at the foot of the altars innumerable dithes 
and porringers of boiling food, that the fteams arifing 
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from them might reach the noftrils of the idols, ai 
nourifh their immortal. gods. 

The moft frequent oblation, however, was that. a 
copal. All daily burned incenfe to their idols ; no houfe 
was without cenfers. The priefts in the temple, fathers 
of families in their houfes, and judges in their tribunals, 
whenever they pronounced fentence in an important 
caufe, whether civil or criminal, offered incenfe to the 
four principal winds. But incenfe-offering among the 
Mexicans, and other nations of Anahuac, was not only 
an act of religion towards their gods, but alfo a piece 
of civil courtefy to lords and ambafladors. 

The fuperftition and crtelties of the Mexicans were 
imitated by all the nations which they conquered, or 
that were contiguous to the empire, without any differ- 
ence, except that the number of facrifices amongft thofe 


nations was lefs, and that particular circumftances fome- 
times attended.them. The Tlafcalans, at one of their 


feftivals, fixed a prifoner to a high crofs, and fhot arrows 
at him; and upon another occafion, they tied a prifoner 
to a low crofs, and killed him by the baftinado. 

The facrifices celebrated every fourth year by the 
Quauhtitlans in honour of the god of fire, were inhu- 
man and dreadful. A day before the feftival, they 
planted fix very lofty trees in the under area of the tem- 


ple, facrificed two flaves, flripped their fkins off, and 
took out the bones of their thighs. The next day two 
eminent priefts, clothed themfelves in the bloody fkins, 


took the bones in their hands, and defcended with fo- 
lemn fteps and difmal howlings, down the ftairs of the ” 


temple. ‘The people who were aflembled in crouds be- 


low, called out in a loud voice, “* Behold there come 
eur gods.” As foon as they reached the lower area,. 


they | 
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they began a dance to the found of mufical inftruments, 
which lafted the greateft part of the day. In the mean- 
while, the people facrificed an incredible quantity of 
quails, the number ef them being never lefs than eight 
thoufand. When thefe facrifices were over, the priefts 
carried fix prifoners to the tops of the trees, and after 
tying them there, defcended; but they had hardly time — 
to reach the ground, before the unhappy victims were 
pierced with a multitude of arrows. The priefts mount- 
ed again to cut down the dead bodies, and let them 
drop from the height; immediately their breafts were 
opened, and their hearts torn out, according to the cuf- 
tom of thofe people. The victims as well as the quails 
were fhared among the priefts and nobles of that city, 
for the banquets which crowned their barbarous and de- 
teftable feftival. ) 

While they were thus cruel to others, it is not won- 
derful that they likewife practifed inhumanity towards 
themfelves. Being accuftomed to bloody facrifices of 
their prifoners, they alfo failed not to fhed abundance of 
their own blood, conceiving the ftreams which flowed 
from their victims infuficient to quench the diabolical 
 thirft of their gods. It makes one fhudder to read the 
aufterities which they exercifed upon themfelves, either 
in atonement of their tranfgredfions, or in preparation 
for their feftivals. ‘They mangled their fleth as if it had 
been infenfible, and let their blood run in fuch profu- 
fion, that it appeared :to be a fuperfluous fluid of the 
body. 

The effufion of blood was frequent and -daily with 
fome of the priefts, to which practice they gave the 
name of Tlamacazqui. ‘They pierced themfelves with 
the fharpeft {pines of the aloe, and bored {everal parts 

of 
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of their bodies, particularly their ears, lips, tongue, and 
the fat of their arms and legs. Through the holes 
which they made with thefe fpines, they introduced 
pieces of cane, the firft of which were {mall pieces, but 
every time this penitential fuffering was repeated, a thick- 
er piece was ufed. ‘The blood which flowed from them 
was carefully collected in leaves of the plant acxojatl (r). 
They fixed the bloody fpines in little balls of hay, which 
they expofed upon the battlements of the walls of the 
temple, to teftify the penance which they did for the peo- 
ple. Thofe who exercifed fuch feverities upon them- 
felves within the inclofure of the greater temple of 
Mexico, bathed themfelves in a pond that was formed 
there, which from being always tinged with blood was 
called Ezapan. ‘There was a certain fixed number of 
canes to be made ufe of on this occafion, which, after 
being once ufed were preferved as atteftations of their 
penitence. Befides thofe and other auftere practices of 
which we fhall treat fhortly, watching and fafting was 
very frequent amongft the Mexicans. A feftival hardly 
occurred for which they did not prepare themfelves 
with fafting for fome days, more or lefs, according to — 
the prefcriptions of their ritual. From all that is to be 
inferred from their hiftory, their fafting confifted in ab- 
{taining from flefh and wine, and in eating but once a 
day ; this fome did at mid-day, others after that time, 
and fome tafted nothing till evening. Fafting was ge- 
nerally accompanied with watching and the effufion of 
blood, and then no perfon was permitted to have com~ — 
- merce with any woman, not even with his own wife. 
Some 


(r) Acxojatl is a tree of feveral upright ftems, with long leaves, which are 
firong and fymmetrically difpofed. ‘They made formerly and ftill make excel- 
lent brooms of this plant. 
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Some fafts were general and obferved by the whole 
people ; namely, the faft of five days before the feftival 
of Mixcoatl, which was obferved even by children ; the 
faft of four days before the feftival of Tezcatlipoca, and 
alfo as we fufpect, that which was made previous to the 
feftival of the fun (s). During this faft the king retired 
into a certain place of the temple, where he watched 
and fhed blood, according to the cuftom of his nation. 
Any other fafts bound only particular individuals, fuch 
as that which was obferved by the proprietors of vic- 
tims the day before a facrifice. The proprietors of pri- 
foners which were facrificed_to the god Xipe, fafted 
twenty days. The nobles as well as the king had a 
houfe within the precinéts of the temple, containing nu- 
merous chambers, where they occafionally retired to do 
penance. On one of the feftivals, all thofe perfons who 
exercifed public offices, after their daily duty was over, 
retired there at evening for this purpofe. In the third 
month the Tlamacazqui, or penance-doers watched every 
night; and in the fourth month they were attended in 
their duty by the nobility. 

In Mixteca, where there were many monafleries, the 
firft-born fons of lords, before they took pofleflion of 
their eftates, were fubjected to a rigorous penance du- 
ring a whole year. ‘They conducted the heir with a nu- 
merous attendance to.a monaftery, where they {tripped 
off his garments, and clothed him in rags daubed over 
with o//i, or elaftic gum, rubbed his face, belly, and back, 
with ftinking herbs, and delivered a {mall lance of itzth 

to 


(s) The faft which was held in honour of the fun was called Netonatiubza- 
bualo, or Netonatiuhzabualitzlii Dr. Hernandez fays, it was held every two 
hundred, or three hundred days. We fufped that it was kept on the day J 
Olin, which occurred every two hundred and fixty days. 
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to him, that he might draw his own blood. They re- 
{tried him to a very abftemious diet, fubjected him to 
the hardeft labours, and punifhed him feverely for any 
failure in duty. At the end of the year, after being 
wathed and cleanfed by four girls, with fweet fcented 
water, he was reconducted to his houfe with great sok 
and mufic. 

Inthe principal temple of Teohuacan, four priefts 
conftantly refided, who were famous for the aufterity of 
their lives. Their drefs was the fame with that of the 
common people ; their diet was limited toa loaf of maize 
of about two ounces in weight, and a cup of afol/i, or 
gruel, made of the fame grain. Every night two of 
them kept watch, employing their time in finging hymns 


to their gods, in offering incenfe, which they did four. 


times during the night, and in fhedding their blood up- 
_ onthe ftones of the temple. Their fafting was conti- 
nual during the four years which they perfevered in that 
life, except upon days of feftival, one of which happen- 
ed every month, when they were at liberty to eat as 
much as they pleafed ; but in preparation for every fef- 
tival, they praétifed the ufual auftere rules, boring their 
ears with the {pines of the aloe, and pafling little pieces 
of cane through the holes to the number of fixty, all of 
which differed in thicknefs in the manner above menti- 
oned. At the end of four years, other four priefts 
were introduced to lead the fame kind of life; and if 
before the completion of that term any one of them hap- 
pened to die, another was fubftituted in his place, that 
the number might never be incomplete. ‘Thefe priefts 
were fo high in refpect and efteem as to be held in ve- 
neration even by the kings of Mexico; but woe unto 
him who violated his chaftity ; 3 for, if after a flrict exa- 


mination ‘ 
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mination the crime was proved, he was killed by batti- 
nados, his body was burned, and his afhes fcattered to 
the winds. | 
Upon occafion of any public calamity, the Mexican 
high-prieft always obferved a moft extraordinary faft. 
For this purpofe he retired to a wood, where he con- 
ftru&ed a hut for himfelf, covered with branches, 
which were always frefh and green; as whenever the 
firft became dry, new ones were fpread in their place. 
Shut up in this hut he pafled nine or ten months in 
conftant prayer and frequent effufions of blood, de- 
prived of all communication with men, and without any 
other food than raw maize and water. This faft was 
not indifpenfible, nor did all the high-priefts obferve it; 
nor did thofe who attempted it ever do it more than 
ence in their lives; and certainly it is not probable, 
that thofe who furvived fo rigorous and long an abfti- 
nence, were ever able to repeat it. + 
The faft obferved by the Tlafcalans every divine 
year, at which period they made a moft folemn feftival 
in honour of their god Camaxile, was likewife very fin- 
gular. When the time of commencing it was arrived, 
all the T/amacazquis were aflembled by their chief Arch- 
-caubtli, who made them a ferious and grave exhortation 
to penitence, and forewarned them if any one of them 
fhould find that he was incapable of performing it, 
that he fhould declare fo within five days; for that if, 
after that fpace of time was elapfed, and the faft was 
once begun, he fhould happen to fail and renounce the 
attempt, he would be deemed unworthy of the company 
of the gods, his priefthood would be taken from him; 
and his eftate fequeftered. At the expiration of the 
five days, which was allowed for the purpofe of delibe- 
tation, 
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ration, the chief, attended by all thofe who had courage 
to attempt this penitential duty, the number of whom 
ufed to exceed two hundred, afcended the very lofty 
mountain Matlalcueje, on the top of which was a fanc- 
‘tuary, confecrated to the goddefs of water. The 4rch- 
caubtli mounted to the top to make his oblation of gems, 
precious feathers, and copal, while the others waited in 
the middle of the afcent, praying their goddefs to give 
them ftrength and courage to go through their penance. 
They afterwards defcended from the mountain, and 
caufed a number of little knives of itztli, and a great 
quantity of {mall rods of different thicknefles to be 
made. The labourers upon thofe inftruments fafted 
five days before they began their work, and if any little 
knife or rod happened to break, it was accounted a bad 
omen, and the workman was confidered to have broke 
_ the faft. The Tlamacazqui then began their faft, which. 
did not laft lefs than one hundred and fixty days. The 
firft day they bored holes in their tongues, through 
which they drew the little rods, and notwithftanding the 
exceflive pain and lofs of blood which they fuffered, 
they were obliged all the while to fing aloud fongs to 
their god, and every twenty days this cruel operation 
was repeated. When the firft eighty days of the faft 
of the priefts were elapfed, a general faft, from which 
even the heads of the republic were not exempted, be- 
gan with the people, and continued an equally long time, 
During this period, no perfon was allowed to bathe, 
nor to eat pepper, which was the ufual feafoning of all 

their difhes. ‘To fuch exceffes and cruelty did fanati- 
cifm carry thofe nations. : 
All that we have hitherto related does not fo much _ 
make known the religion of the Mexicans, and the ex- _ 
travagance 
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travagance of their horrible fuperftition, as the number 
of their feftivals, and the rites which were obferved at 
them; in order the better to underftand this fubjeét, 
it is neceflary to attend to their mode of dividing 
time, and the method which they adopted to meafure 
days, months, years, and centuries as already ftated. 
~ What we have communicated on this head has been 
carefully inveftigated and certified by intelligent men, 
who are worthy of the utmoft credit, who have applied 
with the utmoft affiduity to this ftudy, and who have di- 
ligently examined the ancient paintings, and obtained in- 
formation from the beft inftruéted perfons among the 
Mexicans and Acolhuans. Weare particularly indebted 
to the religious miflionaries Motolinia and Sahagun, from 
whofe writings Torquemada has taken al that is valua- 
ble in his work, and to the very learned Mexican D. 
Carlo Siguenza, whofe opinions we have found to be 
juft and accurate by the examination which we have 
made of feveral Mexican paintings, in which months, 
years, and centuries, are diftin@ly reprefented by their 
proper figures. 
Boturini affirms, that a hundred and more years be- 
fore the Chriftian era, the Toltecas adjufted their ca- 
lendar, by adding one day every four years, and that 
they continued to do fo for feveral centuries, until the 
Mexicans eftablifhed the method we have mentioned : 
that the caufe of the new method was, that two fefti- 
vals concurred upon the fame day; the one the move- 
able feftival of Tezcatlipoca, the other that of Huitzilo- 
pochtli, which was fixed; and that the Colhuan nation 
had celebrated the latter, and paffed over the former ; 
upon which Tezcatlipoca in anger predicted, that the 
monarchy of Colhuacan would foon be diflolved ; that 
You.II. I the 
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the worfhip of the ancient gods of the nation would 
ceafe, and that it would remain confined to the worfhip 
of one fole divinity, which was never feen nor under- 
ftood, and fubjected to the power of certain ftrangers 
who would arrive from diftant countries; that the 
kings of Mexico being made acquainted with this pre- 
dition, ordered, that whenever two feftivals concurred 
upon the fame day, the principal feftival was to be ce- 
lebrated on fuch day, and the other on the day after; — 
and that the day which was ufually added every four 
years, fhould be omitted; and that at the end of the — 
century, the thirteen days fhould be added inftead of 
them. But we are not willing to give credit to this ac- 
count. | 

Two things muft appear truly ftrange in the Mexican 
fyftem, the one is, that they did not regulate their 
months by the changes of the moon; the other that 
they ufed no particular character to diftinguifh one 
century from another. But with refpeé to the firft, 
we do not mean that their aftronomical months did not 
accord with the lunar periods; becaufe we know that 
their year was juftly regulated by the fun, and becaufe 
they ufed the fame name, which was Metztli, indiffer- 
ently for month or moon. The month now mentioned 
by us is their religious month, according to which they 
obferved the celebration of feftivals, and praétifed divi- 
nation ; not their aftronomical month, of which we know 
nothing unlefs that it was divided into two periods, that 
is, into the period of the watching, and into that of the 
Jleep of the moon. We are however perfuaded, that 
_ they muft have made ufe of fome charaéters to diftin- 
guifh one century from another, as this diftinétion was 
fo very eafy and neceflary ; but we have not been able 
to afcertain this upon the authority of any hiftorian. © 

The 
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} , Srvc Mexicans as pecdtition: 
sei according to which they predicted the good 
or bad fortune of infants from the fign under which 
they were born; and the happinefs or misfortune of 
marriages, the fuccefs of wars, and of every other thing 
from the day on which they were undertaken or put in 
execution; and on this account alfo they confidered not 
only the peculiar character of every day and year, but 
likewife the ruling character of every period of days or 
years ; for the firft fign or character of every period, was - 
the ruling fign through the whole of it. Of merchants 
we find, that whenever they wifhed to undertake any 
journey, they endeavoured to begin it on fome day of 
that period, during which the fign Coatl (ferpent) ruled, 
and then they promifed themfelves much fuccefs in their 
commerce. ‘Thofe perfons who were born under the 
fign Quauhili (eagle), were fufpected to prove mockers 
and flanderers, if they were males; if females, loquaci- 
ous and impudent. The concurrence of the year with 
the day of the Rabbit was efteemed the moft fortunate | 
feafon. 

To reprefent a month they sia a circle or wheel, 
divided into twenty figures fignifying twenty days, as 
appears in the plate we have given, which is a copy 
from one publifhed by Valadés, in his Rettorica Cristi- 
ana, and the only one hitherto publifhed. "To reprefent 
the year they painted another, which they divided into 
eighteen figures of the eighteen months, and frequently 
painted within the wheel the image of the moon. The 
reprefentation which we have given of this image, was 
taken from that publifhed by Gemelli, which was a copy 
from an ancient painting in the poffeffion. of Dr. Si- 
- guenza. 
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guenza (b). The century was reprefented by a wheel 
divided into fifty-two figures, or rather by f ur figures, 
which were thirteen times defigned. They u ed to paint 
a ferpent twifted about the wheel, which pointed out by 
four twifts of its body the four principal winds, and the 
beginnings of the four periods of thirteen years. The 
wheel which we here prefent, is a copy of two others, 
one of which was publifhed by Valadés, and the other 
by Gemelli, within which we have reprefented the 
fun, as was generally done by the Mexicans. In another 
place we fhall explain the figures of thefe wheels in 
order to fatisfy our curious readers. : 
The method adopted by the Mexicans to compute 
months, years, and centuries, was, as we have already 
“mentioned, common to all the polifhed nations of Ana- 
huac, without any variation among them except in the 
names and figures (c). ‘The Chiapanefe, who, among 
the tributaries to the crown of Mexico, were the moft 
diftant from the capital; inftead of the names and. 
the figures of the Rabbit, the Cane, Flint, and Houfe, 
made ufe of the names Votan, Lambat, Been, and Chi- 
nan, and inftead of the names of the Mexican days, 
they adopted the names of twenty illuftrious men among 
their anceftors, among which the four names above 
mentioned, occupied the fame place that the names 
Rabbit, Cane, Flint, and Houfe, held amongft the 
| Mexican. 


(6) Three copies of the Mexican year have been publifhed. ‘The firft that : 
of Valadés, the fecond that of Siguenza, publifhed by Gemelli, and the third — 
that of Boturini, publifhed at Mexico, in 1770. In that of Siguenza, within 
the wheel of the century, appears that of the year; and in that of Valadés, with- 
in both wheels, that of the month is reprefented. We have feparated them to , 
make them more intelligible. ; 

(c) Boturini fays, that the Indians of the diocefe of Guaxaca made their year 
confift of thirteen months; but it muft have been their aftronomical or civil 
year, and not their religious year. 


Pl. XTV- 
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Mexican days. ‘The Chiapanefe names of the twenty 
days of the month were the following : 


1. Mox. t1. Batz. 

2. Igh. 12. Enoh. 

3. VOT AN. 13. BEEN, 
4. Ghanan. 14. Hix. 

5. Abagh. 15. [ziquin. 
6. Tox. 16. Chabin. 

7. Moxic. 17. Chix. 

8. LAMBAT. 18. CHINAX. 
9. Molo, or Malu. © 19. Cabogh. 
10. Elab. cae 20. Aghual. 


There was no month in which the Mexicans did not 
celebrate fome feftival or other, which was either fixed 
and eftablifhed to be held on a certain day of the month, 
or moveable, from being annexed to fome figns which 
did not correfpond with the fame days in every year. 
The principal moveabie feftivals, according to Boturini, 
were fixteen in number, among which the fourth was 
that of the god of wine, and the thirteenth, that of the 
god of fire. With refpect to thofe feftivals which were 
fixed, we fhall mention as concifely as poffible, as much 
as we judge will be fufficient to convey a competent 
idea of the religion and the fupertftitious difpofition of 
the Mexicans. | 

On the fecond day of the firft month, they made a 
great feftival to Tlaloc, accompanied with facrifices of 
children, which were purchafed for that purpofe, and a 
gladiatorian facrifice ; thefe children, which were pur- 
chafed, were not facrificed all at once, but fucceflively 
fo, in the courfe of three months, which correfponded 
to thofe of March and April, to obtain from this god 
the rains which were neceflary for their maize. 

| On 
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On the firft day of the fecond month, which, in the 
firft year of their century, correfponded to the 18th of 
March (d), they made a moft folemn feftival to the god 
Xipe, the facrifices offered at which were extremely 
cruel. They dragged the victims by their hair to the 
upper area of the temple, where, after they were fa- 
crificed in the ufual manner, they fkinned them, and the 
pricfts clothed themfelves in their fkins, and appeared 
for fome days in thefe bloody coverings. The owners 
of prifoners that were facrificed, were bound to faft 
for twenty days, after which they made great banquets, 
at which they dreffed the flefh of the vidétims. The 
{tealers of gold or filver were facrificed along with pri- 
foners, the law of the kingdom having ordained that 
punifhment for them, ‘The circumftance of fkinning 
the victims, obtained to this month the name of Tlacax- 
ipehualiztli, or the fkinning of men. At this feftival, 
the military went through feveral exercifes of arms and 
practices of war, and the nobles celebrated with fongs 
the glorious actions of their anceftors. In Tlafcala, the 
nobles, as well as the plebeians had dances, at which 
they were all drefled in fkins of animals, and embroidery 
of gold and filver. On account of thefe dances, which 
were common to all ranks of people, they gave the fef- 
tival as well as the month the name of Coailbuitl, or 
the general feftival. 

In the third month, which began on the 7th of April, 
the fecond feftival of Tlaloc was celebrated with the fa- 
_crifice of fome children. The fkins of the victims 
which were facrificed to the god Xipe, in the preceding 
month, were carried in proceflion to a temple called 


Fopicos 


(d@) Whenever we mention the correfpondence of the Mexican months with j 
ours, it is to be underftood of thofe of the fir year of their century. 
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Fopico, which was within the inclofure of the greater 
temple, and there depofited in a cave. In this fame 
month the Xochimanqui, or thofe who traded in flowers, 
celebrated the feftival of their goddefs Coatlicue, and 
prefented her garlands of flowers curioufly woven. But 
before this offering was made, no perfon was allowed to 
{mell thefe flowers. The minifters of the temples 
watched every night of this month, and on that account 
made great fires; hence the month took the name of 
Tozoztonli, or little watch. 

The fourth month was called Huyeitozoztli, or great 
watch ; becaufe, during this month, not only the prictts, 
but alfo the nobility and populace, kept watch. They 
drew blood from their ears, eye-brows, nofe, tongue, 


arms, and thighs, to expiate the faults committed by ~ 


their fenfes, and expofed at their doors leaves of the 
fword-grafs, coloured with blood, but with no other in- 
tention, probably, than to make oftentation of their pe- 
nance. In this manner they prepared themfelves for 
the feftival of the goddefs Centeotl, which was cele- 
brated with facrifices of human vidiims and animals, par- 
ticularly of quails, and with many warlike exercifes, 
which they performed before the temple of this god- 
defs. Little girls carried ears of maize to the temple, 
and after offering them to that falfe divinity, carried 
them to granaries, in order that thefe ears, thus hallow- 
ed, might preferve all the reft of the grain from any 
deftruétive infe&. This month commenced on the 27th 
of April. : | 
_ The fifth month, which began upon the 17th of 
May, was almoft wholly feftival. The firft, which was 
one of the four principal feftivals of the Mexicans, was 
that which they made in honour of their great god Tez- 
catlipoca.. 
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catlipoca. Ten days before it a prieft dreffed himfelf in. 
the fame habit and badges which diftinguifhed that god, 
and went out of the temple with a bunch of flowers in 
his hands, and a little flute of clay which made a very 
fhrill found.” Turning his face firft towards the eaft, and 
afterwards to the other three principal winds, he found- 
ed the flute loudly, and then taking upa little duft from 
the earth with his finger, he put it to his mouth and 
{wallowed it. Upon hearing the found of the flute, all 
kneeled down; criminals were thrown into the utmoft 
terror and confternation, and with tears implored that 
god to grant a pardon to their tranfgreflions, and hinder 
them from being difcovered and detected ; warriors pray- 
ed to him for courage and ftrength againft the enemies 
of the nation, fuccefsful victories, and a multitude of pri- 
foners for facrifices ; and all the reft of the people, ufing 


the fame ceremony of taking up and eating the duit, 


fupplicated with fervour the clemency of the gods. ‘The 
found of the little flute was repeated every day until 


the feftival. One day before it, the lords carried a 


new habit to the idol, which the priefts immediately put 
upon it, and kept the old one as a relique in fome re- 
pofitory of the temple; they adorned the idol with parti- 


cular enfigns of gold and beautiful feathers, and raifed 


up the tapeftry, which always covered the entrance of 
the fanétuary, that the image of their god might be feen 
and adored by the multitude. When the day of the 


feftival arrived, the people flocked to the lower area of 


the temple. Some priefts painted black, and dreffed in 
a fimilar habit with the idol, carried it aloft upon a lit- 
ter, which the youths and virgins of the temple, bound 
with thick cords of wreaths of crifp maize, and put one 
of thefe wreaths round the neck, and a garland on the 

head 
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head of the idol. This cord, the emblem of drought, 
which they defired to prevent, was calléd Zoxcatl, which 
name was likewife given to the month on account of this 
ceremony. All the youths and virgins of the temple, as 
well as the nobles of the court, carried fimilar wreaths 
about their necks and in their hands. Then followed a 
proceffion through the lower area of the temple, where 
flowers and odoriferous herbs were {cattered ; two priefts 
offered incenfe to the idol, which two others carried up- 
on their fhoulders. In the mean while the people kept 
kneeling, ftriking their backs with thick knotted cords. 
When the proceffion finifhed, and alfo their difcipline, 
they carried back the idol to the altar, and made abun- 
dant offerings to it of gold, gems, flowers, feathers, ani- 
mals, and provifions, which were prepared by the vir- 
gins and other women, who, on account of fome parti- 
cular vow, aflifted for that day in the fervice of the tem- 
ple. Thefe provifions were carried in proceflion by the 
fame virgins, who were led by a refpectable prieft, 
dreffed in a ftrange fantaftical habit, and laftly the youths 
carried them to the habitations of the priefts for whom 
‘they had been prepared. | 

Afterwards they made the facrifice of the victim re- 
prefenting the god Tezcatlipoca. ‘This victim was the 
handfomeft and beft {haped youth of all the prifoners. 
They felected him a year before the feftival, and during 
that whole time he was always dreffed in a fimilar habit 
with the idol ; he was permitted to go round the city, 
but always accompanied by a {trong guard, and was 
adored every where, as the living image of that fupreme 
divinity. Twenty days before the feftival, this youth 
married four beautiful girls, and on the five days pre- 
ceding the feftival, they gave him fumptuous entertain- 
Vou. Il. ok ments, 
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ments, and allowed him all the pleafures of life. On 
the day of the feftival, they led him with a numerous — 
attendance to the temple of Tezcatlipoca, but before they 
came there they difmifled his wives. He accompanied 
the idol in the proceflion, and when the hour of facrifice 
was come, they ftretched him upon the altar, and the 
high prieft with great reverence opened his breaft and 
pulled out his heart. His body was not, like the bodies 
of other vidims, thrown down the ftairs, but carried in 
the arms of the priefts and beheaded at the bottom of 
the temple. His head was ftrung up in the Tzompantlr, 
among the reft of the fkulls of the victims which were 
facrificed to Tezcatlipoca, and his legs and arms were 
dreffed and prepared for the tables of the lords. After 
the facrifice, a grand dance took place of the collegiate 
youths and nobles who were prefent at the feftival. At 
fun-fet, the virgins of the temple made a new offering of 
bread baked with honey. This bread, with fome other 
things unknown to us, was put before the altar of Tez- 
catlipoca, and was deftined to be the reward of the 
youths who fhould be the victors in the race which they 
made down the ftairs of the temple ; they were alfo re- 
warded with a garment, and received the praife and ap- 
plaufe of the priefts as well as the people who were fpec- 
tators. ‘The feftival was concluded by difmiffing from 
the feminaries all the youths and virgins who were ar- 
rived at an age fit for marriage. The youths who re- 
mained, mocked the others with fatirical and humorous 
raillery, and threw at them handfuls of rufhes and other 
things, upbraiding them with leaving the fervice of god 
for the pleafures of matrimony ; the priefts always grant. 
ing them indulgence in this emanation of youthful vi- 
vacity. ; 


In 
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|. In this fame fifth month, the firft feftival of Huitzilo- 
pochtli was celebrated. The priefts made a ftatue of this 
| god of the regular ftature of a man; they made the flefh 
_ of a heap of Txohualli, which is a certain eatable plant, 
| and the bones of the wood Mizquiti. They drefled it 
| in cotton with a mantle of feathers; put on its head a 
fmall parafol of paper, adorned with beautiful feathers, 
and above that a bloody little knife of flint-ftone, upon 
its breaft a plate of gold, and on its garment were feve- 
_ ral figures reprefenting bones of the dead, and the image 
| of a man torn in pieces; by which they intended to fig- 
_ nify either the power of this god in battle, or the terri- 
| ble revenge, which, according to their mythology, he 
| took againft thofe who confpired againft the honour and 
life of his mother. ‘They put this ftatue in a litter made 
on four wooden ferpents, which four principal officers of 
_ the Mexican army bore from the place where the ftatue 
| was formed, into the altar where it was placed. Seve- 
ral youths forming a circle, and joining themfelves toge- . 
ther by means of arrows, which they laid hold of with 
_ their hands, the one by the head, the other by the point, 
_ carried before the litter a piece of paper more than fif- 
_ teen perches long, on which, probably, the glorious ac- 
_ tions of that falfe divinity were reprefented, and which 
_ they fung to the found of mufical inftruments. 

When the day of the feftival was arrived, in the 
morning they made a great facrifice of quails, which af- 
ter their heads were twifted off, they threw at the foot 
of the altar. ‘The firft who made this facrifice was the 
king, after him the priefts, and laftly, the people. Of 
this great profufion of quails, one part was dreffed for 
the king’s table, and thofe of the prieits, and the re- 
mainder was referved for another occafion. Every per- 

ae fon 
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fon who was prefent at the feftival, carried a clay cen- 
fer, and a quantity of bitumen of Judea, to burn in of- 


fering to their god, and all the coal which was made 
ufe of was afterwards collected in a large ftove called 
Tlexidli. Onaccount of this ceremony they called this 
feltival the incenfing of Huitzilépochtli. Immediately af- 
ter followed the dance of the virgins and priefts: The 


virgins dyed their faces, their arms were adorned with 


red feathers, on their heads they wore garlands of crifp 
leaves of maize, and in their hands they bore canes which 
were cleft, with little flags of cotton or paper in them. 
The faces of the priefts were dyed black, their foreheads 
bound with little fhields of paper, and their lips daubed 


with honey, they covered their natural parts with pa- 


per, and each held a fceptre, at the extremity of which 
was a flower made of feathers, and above that ano- 
ther tuft of feathers. Upon the edge of the ftove two 
men danced, bearing on their backs certain cages of 
pine. The priefts in the courfe of their dancing, from 
time to time, touched the earth with the extremity of 
their fceptres, as if they refted themfelves upon them. 
All thefe ceremonies had their particular fignification, 
and the dance on account of the feftival at which it 


took place was called Toxcachocholla. n another fepa- 


rate place, the court and military people danced. The 


mufical inftruments, which in fome dances were placed 


in the centre, on this occafion were kept without and 


hid, fo that the found of them was heard but the mu- 


ficians were unfeen. 
One year before this feftival, the prifoner who was 


to be facrificed to Huitzilopochtli, to which: prifoner 
they gave the name of Ixteocale, which fignifies, Wife” 


Lord of Heaven, was felected along with the victim for 
Tezcatlipoca. 


= SoS 
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Tezcatlipoca. Both of them rambled about the whole 
year; with this difference however, that the victim of 
Tezcatlipoca was adored, but not that of Huitzilo- 
| pochtli. When the day of the feftival was arrived, 
they dreffed the prifoner in a curious habit of painted 

| paper, and put on his head a mitre made of the feathers 
of an eagle, with a plume upon the top of it. He car- 
ried upon his back a {mall net, and over it a little bag, 
_ and in this drefs he mingled himfelf in the dance of the 
courtiers. The moft fingular thing refpeéting this pri- 
| foner was, that although he was doomed to die on that 
daly, yet he had the liberty of fixing the hour of the 
facrifice himfelf. Whenever he chofe he prefented 
himfelf to the priefts, in whofe arms, and not upon 
_ the altar, the facrificer broke his breaft, and pulled out 
his heart. When the facrifice was ended, the priefts 
_ began a great dance, which continued all the remainder 
of the day, excepting fome intervals, which they em- 
ployed to repeat the incenfe-offerings. At this fame 
feftival, the priefts made a flight cut on the breaft and 
on the belly of all the children of both fexes which 
were born within one preceding year. This was the 
fign or character, by which the Mexican nation {pecially 
acknowledged itfelf confecrated to the worfhip of its 
protecting god; and this is alfo the reafon why feveral 
authors have believed, that the rite of circumcifion was 
eftablifhed among the Mexicans (¢). But if poffibly 
the 


(e) TF. Acofta fays, that “i Meflicani /acrificavano ne’ lor fanciulli e P orechie 

e il membro genitale nel che in qualche maniera contra ffacevano la circonci- 
fione de’ Giudei.” But if this author {peaks of the true Mexicans, that is, the 
defcendants of the ancient Aztecas who founded the city of Mexico, whofe hif- 
tory we write, his affertion is abfolutely falfe; for after the moft diligent fearch. 
and enquiry, there is not the fmalleft veltige of fuch a rite to be found among. 
them, 
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the people of Yucatan and the Totonacas ufed this rite, 
it was never practifed by the Mexicans, or any other 
nation of the empire. 

In the fixth month, which began upon the fixth of 
June, the third feftival of the god Tlaloc was celebrated. 
They ftrewed the temple in a curious manner with rufhes 
‘from the lake of Citlaltepec. The priefts who went to 
fetch them, committed various hoftilities upon all paffen- 

gers 


them. If he fpeaks of the Totonacas, who by having been fubjects of the king 
of Mexico, are, by feveral authors, called Mexicans, it is true, that they made 
fuch an incifion on children. 

The indecent and lying author of the work, entitled, “ Recherches Philofopbi- 
ques fur les Americains,’ adopts the account given by Acofta, and makes a long 
difcourfe on the origin of circumcifion, which he believes to have been invented 
by the Egyptians, or the Ethiopians, to preferve themfelves, as he fays, from 
worms, which trouble inhabitants of the torrid zone who are not circumcifed. 
He affirms, that the Hebrews learned it from the Egyptians, and that at firft 
it was a mere phyfical remedy, but was afterwards by fanaticifm conftituted a 
religious ceremony : that the heat of the torrid zone is the caufe of this difor- 
der, and that the Mexicans, and other nations of America, in order to free 
themfelves from it, adopted circumcifion. But leaving afide the falfenefs of his 
principles, and his fondnefs to difcufs minutely every fubjeé&t which has any con 
nexion with obfcene pleafures, that we may attend to that only which concerns 
our hiftory, we affert that no traces of the practice of circumcifion have ever 
been found among the Mexicans, or among the nations fubjected by them, except 
the Totonacas; nor did we ever hear of any fuch diftemper of worms in thefe 
countries, though they are all fituated under the torrid zone, and we wifited 
for thirteen years all kinds of fick perfons. Befides, if heat is the caufe of fuch 
a diftemper, it ought to have been more frequent in the native country of that 
author than in the inlamd provinces of Mexico, where the climate is more tem- 
perate. M. Maller, who is quoted by the fame author, made no lefs a mif- 
take; in his Difcourfe on Circumcifion, inferted in the Encyclopedia, he, from. 
not having underftood the expreflions of Acofta, believed that they cut the ears 
and the parts of generation, of all the Mexican children entirely off; in won- 
der at which he afks, if it was pofflible that many of them could remain alive 
after fo cruel an operation? But if we had believed what M. Maller believed, 
we would rather have afked how there came to be any Mexicans at all in the 

world? That no future miftakes may be committed by thofe who read the an= 
cient Spanifh hiftorians of America, it is neceffary to be obferved, that when. 


thefe hiftorians fay that the Mexicans, or other nations /acrificed the tongue, the __ 


ears, or any other member of the body, all they mean by it is, that they made. 
fome flight incifion in thefe members, and drew fome blood from them. 
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gets whom they met in their way, plundering them of 
every thing they had about them, and fometimes even 
ftripping them quite naked, and beating them if they 
made any refiftance. ‘With fuch impunity were thefe 
_ priefts, turned affaffins, favoured, that they not only rob- 
‘bed the common people, but even carried off the royal 
tributes from the collectors of them, if they chanced to 
meet with them, no private perfons being allowed to make 
complaint againft them, nor the king to punifh them for 
fuch enormities. On the day of the feftival, they all eat a 
certain kind of gruel which they called Evza//i, from 
which the month took the name of Etza/qualiztli. They 
carried to the temple a vaft quantity of painted paper 
and elaftic gum, with which they befmeared the paper 
and the cheeks of the idol. After this ridiculous cere- 
mony, they facrifieed feveral prifoners who were clothed 
in habits the fame with that of the god Tlaloc, and his 
companions, and in order to complete the fcene of their 
cruelty, the priefts, attended by a great croud of people, 
went in veffels to a certain place of the lake, where in 
former times there was a whirlpool, and there facrificed 
two children of both fexes, by drowning them, along 
with the hearts of the prifoners who had been facrificed 
at this feftival, in order to obtain from their gods the 
‘meceflary rains for their fields. Upon this occafion, 
thofe minifters of the temple, who, in the courfe of that 
year, had either been negligent in office, or convicted of 
fome high mifdemeanor which was not, however, deferv- 
ing of capital punifhment, were ftripped of their prieft- 
hood, and received a chaftifement fimilar to the trick 
which is practifed on feamen the firft time they pafs the 
_ ine, but more fevere, as by being repeatedly ducked in 
the water they were at laft fo exhaufted, it became necef- 
fary to carry them home to their houfes to be recovered. 

Tn 
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In the feventh month, which began upon the 26th 
of June, the feftival of Huixtocihuatl, the goddefs of 
falt, was celebrated. A day before the feftival there 
Was a great dance of women, who danced in a circle, 
_ joined to each other by ftrings or cords of different 
flowers, and wearing garlands of wormwood on their 
heads. A female prifoner, clothed in the habit of the 
idol of that goddefs, was placed in the centre of the 
circle. he dancing was accompanied with finging, in 
both of which two old refpectable priefts took the lead. 
This dance continued the whole night, and in the morn- 
ing after, the dance of the priefts began, and lafted the 
whole day, without any other interruption than the fa- 
crifice of prifoners. ‘The priefts wore decent garments, 
and held in their hands thofe beautiful yellow flowers 
which the Mexicans called Cempoalxochitl, and many 
Europeans Indian Carnations ; at fun-fet they made the 
facrifice of the female prifoner, and concluded the fefti- 
val with fumptuous banquets. 

During the whole of this month the Mexicans made 
ereat rejoicings. They wore their beft drefles; dances 
and amufements in their gardens were frequent; the 
poems which they fang were all on love, or fome other 
equally pleafing fubje&. The populace went a hunt- 
ing in the mountains, and the nobles ufed warlike ex- 
ercifes in the field, and fometimes in veffels upon the 
lake. Thefe rejoicings of the nobility procured to this 
month the name of Tecuilhuitl, the feftival of the lords, 
or of Tecuilhuitontli, the {mall feftival of the lords, as it 
was truly fo, in comparifon of the feftival of the follow- 
ing month. 

In the eighth month, which began upon the 16th 
day of July, they made a folemn feftival to the goddefs 

: Centeotl, 
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Centeotl, under the name of Xilonen; for as we have 
already mentioned, they changed the name according 
to the ftate of the maize. On this feftival they called 
her Xilonen » becaufe the ear of maize, while the grain 
was ftill tender, was called Xi/otl. The feftival continu- 
ed eight days, during which there was conftant dancing 
in the temple of that goddefs. On fuch days, the king 
and the nobles gave away meat and drink to the popu- 
lace, both of which were placed in rows in the under 
area of the temple, and there the Chiampinolli, which 
_ was one of their moft common drinks, was given, and 
alfo the Tamalli, which was pafte of maize, made into 
{mall rolls, and alfo other provifions, of which we fhall 
treat hereafter. Prefents were made to the priefts, and 
the nobles invited each other reciprocally to entertain- 
ments, and prefented each other with gold, filver, beau- 
tiful feathers, and curious animals. They fung the 
glorious actions of their anceftors, and boafted of the 
noblenefs and antiquity of their families. At fun-fer, 
when the feafting of the populace was ended, the priefts 
had their dance which continued four hours, and on 
that account there was a fplendid illumination in the 
temple. The laft day was celebrated with the dance of 
- the nobility and the military, among whom danced alfo 
a female prifoner, who reprefented that goddefs, and 
was facrificed after the dance along with the other pri- 
foners. Thus the feftival, as well as the month, had 
the name of Hueitecuilbuitl, that is, the great feftival of 
the lords. 

In the ninth month, which began on the 5th of Au- 
guft, the fecond feftival of Huitzilopochtli was kept ; 
on which, befides the ufual ceremonies, they adorned all 
the idols with flowers; not only thofe which were wor- 

Vou. I. | L fhipped 
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fhipped in the temples, but likewife thofe which they 
had for private devotion in their houfes; from whence 
the month was called T/axochimaco. The night preced- 
ing the feftival was employed in preparing the meats 
which they eat next day with the greateft jubilee. The 
nobles of both fexes danced together, the arms of the 
one refting on the fhoulders of the other. This dance, 
which lafted until the evening, finifhed with the facrifice 
of fome prifoners. In this month alfo the feftival of Ja- 
cateudtli, the god of commerce was held, niseai agin | 
with facrifices. 

In the tenth month, the beginning of which was on 
the 25th of Auguft, they kept the feftival of Xiuh- 
teuctli, god of fire. Inthe preceding months, the priefts 
brought out of the woods a large tree, which they fix- 
ed in the under area of the temple. The day before 
the feftival they ftripped off its branches and bark, and 
adorned it with painted paper, and from that time it 
was reverenced as the image of Xiuhteuali, ‘Fhe own- 
ers of the prifoners which were to be facrificed on this 
occafion, dyed their bodies with red ochre, to refemble 
in fome meafure the colour of fire, and were drefled 
in their beft garments. They went to the temple, ac- 
companied by their prifoners, and paffed the whole 
night in finging and dancing with them. ‘The day of 
the feftival being arrived, and alfo the hour of the fa- 
crifice, they tied the hands and feet of the vidtims, and 
fprinkled the we of Faubtli (f) in their faces, in 

order 


(f) The Faubili isa plant whofe ftem is about a cubit long, its leaves are 
fimilar to thofe of the willow, but indented, its flowers are yellow and the 
roots thin. The flowers, as well as the other parts of the plant, have the fame 
fmell and tafte as thofe of the anife. It is very ufeful in medicine, and the 
Mexican phyficians applied it in different diftempers; it was alfo made ufe of 
for many fuperftitious ends. 
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_ order to deaden their fenfes, that their torments might 
be Jefs painful. ‘Then they began the dance, each with 
his victim upon his back, and one after the other threw 
them into a large fire kindled in the area, from which 
they foon after drew them with hooks of wood, to 
complete the facrifice upon the altar in the ordinary 
way. The Mexicans gave to this month the name of 
Xocohuetzi, which fignifies the maturity of the fruits. 
The ‘Tlafcalans called the ninth month Miccailheuitl, or 
the feftival ef the dead; becaufe in it they made obla- 
tions for the fouls of the deceafed ; and the tenth month 
Hueimiccailbuitl, or the grand feftival of the dead; _be- 
caufe in that they wore mourning, and made lamenta- 
tion for the death of their anceftors. 

Five days before the commencement of the eleventh 
month, which began on the 14th of September, all 
feftivals ceafed. During the firft eight days of the 
month, was a dance, but without mufic or finging ; 
every one directing his movements according to his own 
pleafure. After this period was elapfed, they clothed 
a female prifoner in the habit of Teteoinan, or the mo- 
ther of the gods, whofe feftival was celebrating; the 
prifoner was attended by many women, and particular- — 
ly by the midwives, who for four whole days employed 
themfelves to amufe and comfort her. When the prin- 
cipal day of the feftival was arrived, they led this wo- 
man to the upper area of the temple of that goddefs, 
where they facrificed her; but this was not performed 
in the ufual mode, nor upon the common altar where 
other victims were facrificed, for they beheaded her 

upon the fhoulders of another woman, and {tripped her 
fkin off, which a youth, with a numerous attendance, 
_£arried to prefent to the idol of Huitzilopochtli, in me- 
mory 
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mory of the inhuman facrifice which their anceftors had 
made of the princefs of Colhuacan; but. before it was 
prefented, they facrificed in the ufual mode four pri- 
foners, in memory, as is probable, of the four Xochi- 
milcan prifoners which they had facrificed during their 
captivity in Colhuacan. In this month they made a re- 
view of their troops, and enlifted thofe youths who 
were deftined to the profeffion of arms, and who, in 
future were to ferve in war when there fhould be occa- 
- fion. All the nobles and the populace fwept the tem- 
ples, on which account this month took the name of 
Ochpaniztli, which fignifies, a fweeping. ‘They cleaned 
and mended the {treets, and repaired the aqueduéts and 
their houfes, all which labours were attended with _ | 
fuperftitious rites. 

In the twelfth month, which ined upon the 4th of 
Odtober, they celebrated the feftival of the arrival of 
the gods, which they exprefled by the word Teotleco, 
which name alfo they gave to both the month and the 
feftival. On the 16th day of this month, they covered 
all the temples, and the corner ftones of the ftreets of 
the city with green branches. On the 18th, the gods, 
according to their accounts, began to arrive, the firft of 
whom was the great god Tezcatlipoca. They fpread 
before the door of the fan@uary of this god a mat made 
of the palm-tree, and {prinkled upon it fome powder of 
maize. The high-prieft ftood in watch all the preced- 
ing night, and went frequently to look at the mat, and 
as foon as he difcovered any footfteps upon the powder, 
which had been trod upon, no doubt, by fome other 
deceitful prieft, he began to cry out, ‘* Our great god is 
<¢ now arrived.” All the other priefts, with a great 
croud of people, repaired there to adore him, and ce- 

| lebrate 
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lebrate his arrival with hymns and dances, which were 
repeated all the reft of the night. On the two days fol- 
_ lowing, other gods fucceffively arrived, and on the twen- 
tieth and laft day, when they believed that all their 
gods were come, a number of youths drefled in the 
form of various monfters, danced around a large fire, 
into which, from time to time, they threw prifoners, 
who were there confumed as burnt facrifices. At fun- 
fet they made great entertainments, at which they drank 
more than ufual, imagining, that the wine with which 
they filled their bellies, would ferve to wafh the feet of 
their gods. To fuch exceffes did the barbarous fuper- 
{tition of thofe people lead! Nor was the ceremony 
which they practifed, in order to preferve their chil- 
dren from the evil which they dreaded from one of their 
gods, lefs extravagant: this was the cuftom of fticking 
a number of feathers on their fhoulders, their arms, 
and legs, by means of turpentine. . 

In the thirteenth month, which began on the 24th 
of O&ober, the feftival of the gods of water and the 
mountains, was celebrated. The name Tepcilbuitl, 
which was given to this month, fignified only the fefti- 
val of the mountains. They made little mountains of 
paper, on which they placed fome little ferpents made 
of wood, or of roots of trees, and certain {mall idols 
called Ehecatotontin, covered with a particular patte. 
They put both upon the altars and worfhipped them, as 
the images of the gods of the mountains, fung hymns to 
them, and prefented copal and meats to them. The 
prifoners who were facrificed at this feftival were five in 
number, one man and four women ; to each of which a 
particular name was given, alluding, probably, to fome 
myftery of which we are ignorant. ‘They clothed them 

in 
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in painted paper, which was befmeared with elaftic 
gum, and carried them in proceflion in litters, after 
which they facrificed them in the ufual manner. - 

In the fourteenth month, which commenced on the 
13th of November, was the feftival of Mixcoatl, god- 
defs of the chace. It was preceded by four days of 
rigid and general fafting, accompanied with the effufion — 
of blood, during which time they made arrows and 
darts for the fupply of their arfenals, and alfo certain 
fmall arrows which they placed together with pieces of 
pine, and fome meats, upon the tombs of their relations, 
and after one day burned them. When the faft was 
over, the inhabitants of Mexico and Tlatelolco went 
out to a general chace in one of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and all the animals which they caught were 
brought, with great rejoicings to Mexico, where they 
were facrificed to Mixcoatl; the king himfelf was pre- — 
fent not only at the facrifice, but likewife at the chace. 
They gave to this month the name of Quecholli, be- 
caufe at this feafon the beautiful bird which went 
amonegft them by that name, and by many called. fam- 
mingo, made its appearance on the banks of the Mexi- 
can lake. 

In the fifteenth month, the beginning of which was 
on the 3d day of December, the third and principal 
feftival of Huitzilopochtli and his brother, was celebrat- 
ed. On the firft day of the month, the priefts formed 
two ftatues of thofe two gods, of different feeds pafted 
together, with the blood of children that had been fa- 
crificed, in which in the place of bones they fubftituted 
pieces of the wood of acacia. They placed thefe fta- 
tues upon the principal altar of the temple, and during 
the whole of that night the priefts kept watch. The 

day 


= 
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day following, they gave their benediction to the fta- 
tues, and alfo to a {mall quantity of water which was 
preferved in the temple for the purpofe of being {prink- 
led on the face of any new king of Mexico, and of the 
general of their armies after their election; but the 
general, befides being befprinkled, was required to drink 
it. As foon as the ftatues were confecrated by this be- 
nediction, the dance of both fexes began, and continued 
all the month for three or four hours every day. Dur- 
_ ing the whole of the month a great deal of blood was 
fhed ; and four days before the feftival, the mafters of 
the prifoners which were to be facrificed, and which 
were {elected for the occafion, obferved a faft, and had 
their bodies painted of various colours. -In the morn- 
ing of the twentieth day, on which the feftival was held, 
a grand and folemn proceflion was made. A prieft 
bearing a ferpent of wood, which he raifed high up in 
his hands, called Ezpamit/, and which was the badge of 
the gods of war, went firft, with another prieft bearing 
a ftandard, fuch as they ufed in their armies. After 
them came a third prieft, who carried the ftatue of the 
god Painalton, the vicar of MHuitzilopochtli. Then 
came the victims after the other priefts, and laftly, the 
people. ‘The proceflion fet out from the greater tem- 
ple, towards the diftri& of Tectlachco, where it ftopped, 
while two prifoners of war, and fome purchafed flaves 
were facrificed; they proceeded next to Tlatelolco, 
Popotla, and Chapoltepec, from whence they returned 
tothe city, and after having paffed through other dif- 

trifts, re-entered the temple. 
This circuit of nine or ten miles, which me per- 
formed, confumed the greateft part of the day, and at 
all the places where they flopped, they facrificed quails, 
and: 
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and, probably, fome prifoners alfo. When they arriv- 
ed at the temple, they placed the ftatue of Painalton, 
and the ftandard, upon the altar of Huitzilopochili ; the 
king offered incenfe to the two ftatues of feeds, and 
then ordered another proceffion to be made round the 
temple, at the conclufion of which they facrificed the 
re{ft of the prifoners and flaves. ‘Thefe facrifices were 
made at the clofe of day. That night the priefts kept 
watch, and the next morning they carried the flatue in 
pafte of Huitzilopochtli to a great hall, which was with- 
in the precinéts of the temple, and there in the pre- 
fence only of the king, four principal priefts, and four 
fuperiors of the feminaries, the prieft Quetzalcoatl, who 
was the chief of the Tlamacazqui, or penance-doers, 
threw a dart at the ftatue, which pierced it through and 
through. They then faid, that their god was dead. 
One of the principal priefts cut out the heart of the 
{tatue, and gave it to the king to eat. The body was 
divided into two parts ; one of which was given to the 
people of Tlatelolco, and the other to the Mexicans. 
The fhare was again divided into four parts, for the 
four quarters of the city, and each of thefe four parts 
into as many minute particles as there were men in 
each quarter. This ceremony they expreffed by the 
word Teocualo, which fignifies, the god to be eaten. The 
women never tafted this facred pafte, probably, becaufe 
they had no concern with the profeffion of arms. We 
are ignorant, whether or not they made the fame ufe of 
the ftatue of Tlacahuepan. The Mexicans gave to this 
month the name of Panquetzaliztli, which fignifies, the 
raifing of the ftandard, alluding to the one which they 
carried in the above proceffion, In this month they 
employed 
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employed themfelves in renewing the boundaries, and 
repairing the inclofures of their fields. 

_ In the fixteenth month, which began upon the 23d 
of December, the fifth and laft feftival.of the gods of 
water, and the mountains, took place. They prepared 
for it with the ufual aufterities, by making oblations of 
copal and other aromatic gums. They formed little 
figures of the mountains, which they confecrated to 
thofe gods, and. certain little idols made of thé pafte of 
various eatable feeds, of which when they had wor- 
fhipped them, they opened the breafts, and cut out the 
hearts, with a weaver’s fhuttle, and afterwards cut off 
their heads, in imitation of the rites of the facrifices. 
The body was divided by the heads of families amongtt 
their domeftics, in order that by eating them they might 
be preferved from certain diftempers, to which thofe 
perfons who were negligent of worfhip to thofe deities 
conceived themfelves to be fubjeé&. They burned the 
habits in which they had dreffed the {mall idols, and 
preferved the afhes with the utmoft care in their ora- 
tories, and alfo the veffels in which the images had been 
formed. SBefides thefe rites, which were ufually ob- 
ferved in private houfes, they made fome facrifices of 
human victims in the temple. For four days preceding 
the feftival, a {trict faft was obferved, accompanied with - 
the effufion of blood. This month was called Ate- 
moztli, which fignifies the defcent of the water, for a 


reafon which we will immediately mention (¢). — 
Vou. 1. M In 


(g) Martino di Leone, a Dominican, makes Atemoztli fignify, the altar of the 
gods; but the name of the altar is Teomomoztli, not Atemoztli. Boturini pre- 
tends that the name is a contraction of Ateomomoztli, but fuch contractions ob- 
tained not among the Mexicans; befides the figure of this month which repre- 
fents water falling obliquely upon the fteps of an edifice, expreffles exavtly the 
defcent of water fignified by the word Atemoztli. 
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In the feventeenth month, which began upon the 
12th of January, they celebrated the feftival of the’ 
goddefs Hamateutli. A female prifoner was felected 
to reprefent her, and was clothed in the habit of her 
idol. ‘They made her dance alone to a tune which fome 
old priefts fung to her, and fhe was permitted to ex- 
prefs her affliction at her approaching death, which, 
however, was efteemed a bad omen from other victims. 
At fun-fet, on the day of the feftival, the priefts 
adorned with the enfigns of various gods, facrificed her 
in the ufual manner, and afterwards cut off her head, 
when one of the priefts, taking it in his hand, began 
a dance, in which he was joined by the reft. The 
priefts, during this feftival, made a race down the 
{tairs of the temple ; and the following day the popu- 
Jace entertained themfelves with a game fimilar to the 
Lupercalia of the Romans; for running through the 
{treets, they beat all the women they met with little 
bags of hay. In this fame month they kept the feftival 
of Miétlanteuctli, god of hell, on which they made a 
nocturnal facrifice of a prifoner, and alfo the fecond 
feftival of Jacateuétli, god of the merchants. The 
name Tititl, which they gave to this month, fignifies 
the conftringent power of the feafon —— the cold 
occafions (/). 

In the eighteenth and laft month, which began on 
the firft of February, the fecond feftival of the god of 
fire was held. On the tenth day of this month, the 
whole of the Mexican youth went out to the chace, 
not only of wild beafts in the woods, ‘but alfo to 
catch the. birds of the lake. On the fixteenth, the fire 
of the temple and private houfes was extinguifhed, aie 

they 


(4) 'The above author fays, that Ti#it] fignifies our belly; but all thofe who , 
underftand the Mexican language know that fuch a name would be a folecifin. 
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they kindled it anew before the idol of that god, which 
they adorned on the occafion, with’ gems and beautiful 
feathers. ‘The huntets prefented all their fpoils to the - 
priefts, one part of which was confumed in burnt-offer- 
ings to their gods, and the other was facrificed, and af- 
terwards drefled for the tables of the nobility and prictts. 
The women made oblations of Lamalli, which they af- 
terwards diftributed among the hunters. One of the 
ceremonies obferved upon this occafion was that of bor- 
ing the ears of all the children of each fex, and putting 
ear-rings in them. But the greateft fincularity attend- 
ing this feftival was that not a fingle human victim was 
facrificed at it. 

They celebrated likewife in this month the fecond fef- 
tival of the mother of the gods, refpefting which, how- 
ever, we know nothing except the ridiculous cuftom of 

‘lifting up the children by the ears into the air, froma 
_ belief that they would thereby. become higher in ftature. 
With regard to the name Izca/li, which they gave to 
this month, we are unable to give any explanation (i). 
After the eighteen months of the Mexican year were 
completed on the 2oth of February, upon the 2ift the 
five days called Nemontemi commenced, during which 
days no feftival was celebrated, nor any enterprife un- 
dertaken, becaufe they were reckoned dies infausti, or 
unlucky days. The child that happened to be born on 
any of thefe days, if it was a boy, got the name of Ne- 
moquichili, ufelefs man; if fhe was a girl, received the 
name of Nencihuatl, ufelefs woman. 

Among the feflivals annually celebrated, the moft fo- 
lemn were thofe of Teoxihuitl, or divine years, of which 

kind 


(4) Lzcalli fignifies, Behold the houfe. The interpretations given by Tor- 
quemada and Leone are too violent. 
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kind were all thofe years which had the rabbit for their 
denominative character. The facrifices were on fuch © 
occafions more numerous, the oblations more abundant, 
and the dances more folemn, efpecially in Tlafcala, in 
Huexotzirico, and Cholula. In like manner, the fefti- 
vals at the beginning of every period of thirteen years 
were attended with more pomp and gravity ; that is, in 

the years 1 Tochtli, 1 Acatl, 1 Tecpatl, and 1 Calli. 
But the feftival which was celebrated every fifty-two 
years, was by far the moft fplendid and moft folemn, not 
only among the Mexicans, but likewife among all the 
nations of that empire, or who were neighbouring to it. 
On the laft night of their century, they extinguifhed the 
fire of all the temples and houfes, and broke their vef- 
fels, earthen pots, and all other kitchen utenfils, prepar- 
ing themfelves in this manner for the end of the world, 
which at the termination of each century they expected 
with terror. The priefts, clothed in various dreffles 
and enfigns of their gods, and accompanied by a vaft 
croud of people, iffued from the temple out of the city, 
directing their way towards the mountain Huixachtla, 
near to the city of Iztapalapan, upwards of fix miles dif- 
tant from the capital. They regulated their journey in 
fome meafure by obfervation of the ftars, in order that 
they might arrive at the mountain a little before mid- 
night, on the top of which the new fire was to be kin- 
dled. In the mean while, the people remained in the 
utmoft fufpenfe and folicitude, hoping on the one hand to 
find from the new fire a new century granted to man- 
kind, and fearing on the other hand, the total deftruc- 
tion of mankind, if the fire, by divine interference, fhould 
not be permitted to kindle. Hufbands covered the 
faces of their pregnant wives with the leaves of the aloe, 
; and 
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and fhut them up in granaries ; becaufe they were afraid 
that they would be converted into wild beafts and would 
devour them. ‘They alfo covered the faces of children 
in that way, and did not allow them to fleep, to pre- 
vent their being transformed into mice. All thofe who 
did not go out with the priefts, mounted upon terraces, 
to obferve from thence the event of the ceremony. The 
office of kindling the fire on this occafion belonged exclu- 
fively to a prieft of Copolco, one of the diftricts of the city. 
The inftruments for this purpofe were, as we have already 
mentioned, two pieces of wood, and the place on which 
the fire was produced from them, was the breaft of fome 
brave prifoner whom they facrificed. As foon as the fire 
was kindled, they all at once exclaimed with joy ; anda 
great fire was made on the mountain that it might be 
feen from afar, in which they afterwards burned the vic- 
tim whom they had facrificed. Immediately they took 
up portions of the facred fire, and {trove with each other 
who fhould carry it moft fpeedily to their houfes. The 
priefts carried it to the greater temple of Mexico, from 
whence all the inhabitants of that capital were fupplied 
with it. During the thirteen days which followed the 
_ renewal of the fire, which were the intercalary days, in- © 
terpofed between the paft and enfuing century to adjuft 
the year with the courfe of the fun, they employed them- 
felves in repairing and whitening the public and private 
buildings, and in furnifhing themfelves with new dreffes 
and domeftic utenfils, in order that every thing might 
be new, or at leaft appear to be fo, upon the commence- 
ment of the new century. On the firft day of that 
year, and of that century, which as we have already men- 
tioned, correfponded to the 26th of February, for no 
perfon was it lawful to tafte water before mid-day. At 
that hour the facrifices began, the number of which was 

fuited 


PA 
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fuited to the grandeur of the feflival. Every place re- 
founded with the voice of gladnefs and mutual congratu- 
lations on account of the new century which heaven had 
granted to them. ‘The illuminations made during the © 
firft nights were extremely magnificent ; their ornaments 


of drefs, their entertainments, dances, and public games, 


were fuperiorly folemn.. Amoneft the laft, amidft an 
immenfe concourfe of people, and the moft lively demon- 
{trations of joy, the game of the flyers, which we thall 


-_defcribe in another place, was exhibited; in which the 


number of flyers were four, and the number of turns 
which each made in his flight, thirteen, which fignified 
the four periods of thirteen years, of which the century 
was compofed. 

What we have hitherto related concerning the fefti- 
vals of the Mexicans, clearly evinces their fuperftitious 
charaéter ; but it will appear ftill more evident from the 
account we are now to give of the rites which they ob- 
ferved upon the birth of children, at their marriages, 
and at funerals.. 

As foonasa child was born, the midwife, after cutting 
the navel-firing, and burying the fecundine, bathed it, 
faying thefe words; Receive the water ; for the goddefs 
. Cakes is thy mother. May this bath cleanfe the 
pots which thou bearest from the womb of thy mother, pu- 
rify thy heart and give thee a good and perfect life. ‘Then 
addrefling her prayer to that goddefs, fhe demanded in 
fimilar words the fame favour from her ; and taking up 
the water again with her right hand, fhe blew upon it, 
and wet the mouth, head, and breaft of the child with 
it, and after bathing the whole of its body, fhe faid: 
May the invifible God defcend upon this water, and cleanfe 
thee of every fin and impurity, and free thee from evil for- 
tune: and then turning to the child, fhe fpoke to it thus: 

Lovely 
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Lovely child, the gods Ometeukth and Omecihuatl have 
created thee in the highest place of heaven, in order to fend 
thee into the world ; but know that the life on which thou 
art entering is fad, painful, and full of uneafine/s and mi- 
feries: nor wilt thou be able to eat thy bread without la- 
bour : May God affist thee in the many adverfities which 
await thee. ‘This ceremony was concluded with congra- 
tulations to the parents and relations of the child. Ifit — 
was the fon of the king, or of any great lord, the chief 
of his fubjeéts came to congratulate the father, and to 

with the higheft profperity to his child (&). 
When the firft bathing was done, the diviners were 
confulted concerning the fortune of the child, for which 
_ purpofe they were informed of the day and hour of its 
birth. ‘They confidered the nature of the fign of that 
day, and the ruling fign of that period of thirteen days — 
to which it belonged, and if it was born at midnight, 
- two figns concurred, that is, the fign of the day which 
was juft concluding, and that of the day which was juft 
beginning. After having made their obfervations, they 
pronounced the good or bad fortune of the child. If it 
was bad, and if the fifth day after its birth-day, on which 
the fecond bathing was ufually performed, was one of 
the dies infausti, the ceremony was poftponed until a more 
: favourable 


(4) In Guatemala, and other furrounding provinces, the births of male chil- 
dren were celebrated with much folemnity and fuperftition. As foon as the 
fon was born a turkey was facrificed. The bathing was performed in fome 
fountain, or river, where they made oblations of copal, and facrifices of parrots. 
The navel ftring was cut upon an ear of maize, and with a new knife, which 
was immediately after caft into the river. They fowed the feeds of that ear, 
and attended to its growth with the utmoft care, as if it had been a facred 
thing. What was reaped from this feed was divided into three parts; one of 
which was given to the diviner; of another part they made pap for the child, 
and the reft was preferved until the fame child fhould be old,enough to be able 
to fow it. 
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favourable occafion. To the fecond bathing, which was 
a more folemn rite, all the relations and friends, and 
fome young boys were invited; and if the parents were 
in good circumftances, they gave great entertainments, 
and made prefents of apparel to all the guefts. If the 
father of the child was a military perfon, he prepared for 
this ceremony a little bow, four arrows, and a little ha- 
bit, refembling in make that which the child, when 
grown up, would wear. If he was a countryman, or an 
artift, he prepared fome in{truments belonging to his art, 
proportioned in fize to the infancy of the child. If the 
child was a girl, they furnifhed a little habit, fuitable to 
her fex, a imall fpindle, and fome other little inftruments 
for weaving. ‘They lighted a great number of torches, 
and the midwife taking up the child, carried it through 
all the yard of the houfe,. and placed it upon a heap of 
the leaves of {word grafs clofe by a bafon of water, 
which was prepared in the middle of the yard, and then 
undrefling it, faid: My child, the gods Ometeuctli and 
Omecihuatl, lords of heaven, have fent thee to this difmal 
and calamitous world. Receive this water which is to give — 
thee life. And after wetting its mouth, head, and breatft, 
with forms fimilar to thofe of the firft bathing, fhe bathed 
its whole body, and rubbing every one of its limbs, faid, 
Where art thou ill Fortune? In what limb art thou hid? 
Go far from this child. Having fpoke this, the raifed up 
the child to offer it to the gods, praying them to adorn 
it with every virtue. The firft prayer was offered to the 
two gods before named, the fecond to the goddefs of 
water, the third to all the gods together, and the fourth 
to the fun and the earth. You fun, the faid, father of 
all things that live upon the earth, our mother, receive this 
child, and protect him as your own fon; and fince he is 

born 
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born for war (if his father belonged to the army), may 
he die in it, defending the honour of the gods ; fo may he 
emoy in heaven the delights which are prepared for all 
thofe who facrifice their lives in fo good a caufe. She 
then put in his little hands the inftruments of that art 
which he was to exercife, with a prayer addreffed to 
the protecting god of the fame. The inftruments of 
the military art were buried in fome fields, where, in - 
future, it was imagined the boy would fight in battle, 
and:the female inftruments were buried in the houfe it- 
* felf, under the ftone for grinding maize. On this fame 
occafion, if we are to credit Boturini, they obferved the 
ceremony of pafling the boy four times through the 
fire. 

- Before they put the inftruments of any art into the 
hands of the child, the midwife requefted the young 
boys who had been invited, to give him a name, which 
was generally fuch a name as had been fugeefted to 
them by the father. The midwife then clothed him, 
and laid him in the cozolli, or cradle, praying Joalticitl, — 
the goddefs of cradles, to warm him and guard him in 
her bofom, and Joalteu&li, god of the night, to make 
_ him fleep. 

The name which was given to boys, was generally 
taken from the fign of the day on which they were 
born (a rule particularly practifed among the Mixtecas), 
as Nahuixochitl, or 1V Flower, Macuilcoatl, or V Ser- 
pent, and Omecalli, or il Houfe. At other times the name 
was taken from circumftances attending the birth; as for 
inflance, one of the four chiefs who governed the re. 
public of Tlafcala, at the time of the arrival of the Spa- 
niards, received the name of Citlalpopoca, ee ftar ; 
becaufe he was born at the time of a comet’s appear- 

Vou. Il. N ance 
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ance in the heavens. The child born on the day of the 
renewal of the fire, had the name of Mol/pilli, if it was 
a male; if a female fhe was called Xiubnenet/, alluding 
in both names to circumitances attending the feftival. 
Men had in general the names of animals ; women thofe 
of flowers; in giving which it is probable, they paid 
regard both to the dream of the parents, and the coun- 
fel of diviners. For the moft part they gave but one 
name to boys; afterwards it was ufual for them to ac- 
quire a furname from their actions, as Montezuma I. on 
~ account of his bravery was given the furnames of I/hua- 
camina and Tlacaeli. 

When the religious ceremony of bathing. was over,. 
an entertainment was given, the quality and honours of 
which correfponded with the rank of the giver. At 
fuch feafons of rejoicing, a little excefs in drinking was: 
permitted, as the diforderlinefs of drunken perfons ex- 
tended not beyond private houfes. The torches were 
kept burning till they were totally confumed, and par- 
ticular care was taken to keep up the fire all the four 
days, which intervened between the firft and fecond ce- 
remony of bathing, as they were perfuaded that an 
omiffion of fuch a nature would ruin the fortune of the 
child. Thefe rejoicings were repeated when they wean- 
ed the child, which they commonly did at three years of 
age (/). 

With refpe& to the marriages of the Mexicans, al- 
though in them, as well as in all their cuftoms, fuper- 
{tition had a great fhare, nothing, however, attended 
them which was repugnant to decency or honour. Any 

marriage 

(4) In Guatemala it was ufual to make rejoicings as foon as the child began 


to walk, and for feven years they continued to celebrate the anniverfary of ie 
birth. 
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marriage between perfons related in the firft degree of 
confanguinity or alliance, was ftriétly forbid, not only 
by the laws of Mexico, but alfo by the laws of Michua- 
can, unlefs it was between coufins (m). The parents 
were the perfons who fettled all marriages, and none 
were ever executed without their-confent. Whena fon 
arrived at an age capable of bearing the charges of 
that ftate, which in men was from the age of twenty to 
twenty-two years, and in women from fixteen to 
eighteen, a fuitable and proper wife was fingled out 
for him; but before the union was concluded on, the 
diviners were confulted, who, after having confidered 
the birth-day of the youth, and of the young girl in- 
tended for his bride, decided on the happinefs or un- 
happinefs of the match. If from the combination of 
figns attending their births, they pronounced the alli- | 
ance unpropitious, that young maid was abandoned, and 
another fought. If, on the .contrary, they predicted 
happinefs to the couple, the young girl was demanded 
of her parents by certain women amonegit them called 
Cibuatlanque, or folicitors, who were the moft elderly 
and refpectable amongft the kindred of the youth. Thefe 
women 


(m) In the ivth book, tit. 2. of the third provincial council of Mexico, it 
‘is fuppofed that the Gentiles of that new world married with their ‘fifters; ‘but 
it ought to be underftood, that the zeal of thofe fathers.was not confined in its 
exertions to the nations of the Mexican empire, amongft whom fuch marriages 
were not fuffered, but extended to the barbarous Chechemecas, the Panu- 
chefe, and to ether nations, which were extremely uncivilized in their cuf- 
ttooms. ‘There is not a doubt, that the council alluded to thofe barbarians, who 
were then (in 1585), in the progrefs of their converfion to Chriftsanity, and 
not to the Mexicans and the nations under fubjection to them, who many 
‘years before the council -were already converted. Befides, in the interval of 
four years, between the conqueft of the Spaniards and the promulgation of the 
gofpel, many abufive practices had been introduced among thofe nations never 
before tolerated under their kings, as the religious miflionaries employed in 
their converfion atteit. 
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women went the firft time at midnight to the houfe of 
the damfel, carried a prefent to her parents, and de- 
manded her of them in a humble and refpeétful ftyle. 
The firft demand, was, according to the cuftom of that 
nation, infallibly refufed, however advantageous and 
eligible the marriage might appear to the parents, who 
gave fome plaufible reafons for their refufal. After a 
few days were paft, thofe women returned to repeat 
their demand, ufing prayers and arguments alfo, in 
order to obtain their requeft, giving an account of the 
rank and fortune of the youth, and of what he would 
make the dowry of his wife, and alfo gaining informa- — 
tion of that which fhe could bring to the match on her 
part. The parents replied to this fecond requeft, that 
it was neceffary to confult their relations and connec- 
tions, and to find out the inclinations of their daughter, 
before they could come to any refolution. Thefe fe- 
male folicitors returned no more; as the parents them- 
felves conveyed, by means of other women of their 
kindred, a decifive anfwer to the party. 

A favourable anfwer being at laft obtained, and a 
day appointed for the nuptials, the parents, after ex- 
horting their daughter to fidelity and obedience to her — 
hufband, and to fuch a conduét in life as would do ho- © 
nour to her family, conducted her with a numerous 
company and mufic, to the houfe of her father-in-law ; 
if noble, fhe was carried in a litter. ‘The bridegroom, 
and the father and mother-in-law, received her at the 
gate of the houfe, with four torches borne by four | 
women. At meeting, the bride and bridegroom reci- 
procally offered incenfe to each other; then the bride- 
groom taking the bride by the hand, led her into the 
hall, or chamber which was prepared for the nuptials. 

| They 
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They both fat down upon a new and curioufly wrought 
mat, which was fpread in the middle of the chamber, 
and clofe to the fire which was kept lighted. Then a 
prieft tied a point of the Auepilli, or gown of the bride, 
with. the zi/matli, or mantle of the bridegroom, and in 
this ceremony the matrimonial contraét chiefly confifted. 
The wife now made fome turns round the fire, and then 
returning to her mat, fhe, along with her hufband, of- 
fered copal to their gods, and exchanged prefents with 
each other. ‘The repaft followed next. The married 
pair eat upon the mat, siving mouthfuls to each other 
alternately and to the guefts in their places. When — 
thofe who had been invited were become exhilarated 
with wine, which was freely drank on fuch occafions, 
they went out to dance in the yard of the houfe, while 
the married pair remained in the chamber, from which, 
during four days, they never ftirred, except to obey 
_ the calls of nature, or to go to the oratory at midnight 
to burn incenfe to the idols, and to make oblations of 
eatables. They pafled thefe four days in prayer and 
fafting, dreffed in new habits, and adorned with certain 
enfigns of the gods of their devotion, without proceed- 
_ ing to any act of lefs decency, fearing that otherwife the 
punifhment of heaven would fall upon them. Their 
beds on thefe nights were two mats of rufhes, covered 
with {mall fheets, with certain feathers, and a gem of 
Chalchibuitl mm the middle of them. At the four cor- 
ners of the bed green canes and fpines of the aloe were 
Jaid, with which they were to 4raw blood from their 
tongues and their ears in honour of their gods. The 
priefts were the perfons who adjufted the bed to fanc- 
tify the marriage ; but we know nothing of the myftery 
of the canes, the feathers, and the gem. Until the 

fourth 
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fourth night the marriage was not confummated ; they 
believed it would have proved unlucky, if they had an- 
ticipated the period of confummation. ‘The morning 
after they bathed themfelves and put on new drefles, 
and thofe who had been invited, adorned their heads 
with white, and their hands and feet with red feathers. 
The ceremony was concluded by making prefents of 
drefies to the guefts, which were proportioned to the 
circum{tances of the married pair ; and on that fame day 
they carried to the temple the mats, fheets, canes, and 
the eatables which had been prefented to the idols. 

The forms which we have defcribed, in the marriages 
of the Mexicans were not fo univerfal through the em- 
pire, but that fome provinces obferved other peculiari- 
ties. In Ichcatlan, whoever was defirous of marrying 
prefented himfelf to the priefts, by whom he was con- 
duced to the temple, where they cut off a part of his 
hair before the idol which was worfhipped there, and 
then pointing him out to the people, they began to ex- 
claim, faying, this man wifbes to take a wife. Then 
they made him defcend, and take the firft free woman. 
he met, as the one whom heaven deftined to him. Any 
woman who did not like to have him for a hufband, 
avoided coming near to the temple at that time, that — 
fhe might not fubject herfelf to the neceflity of marry- 
ing him: this marriage was only fingular therefore in 
the mode of feeking for a wife. 

Among the Otomies, it was lawful to ufe any free 
woman before they married her. When any perfon 
was about to take a wife, if on the firft night he found 
any thing about his wife which was difagreeable to him, 
he was permitted to divorce her the next day; but if 
he fhewed himfelf all that day content with having her, 

he 
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he could not afterwards abandon her. The contra& 

being thus ratified, the pair retired to do penance for 
- paft offences twenty or thirty days, during which pe- 
riod they abftained from moft of the pleafures of the 
fenfes, drew blood from themfelves, and frequently 
bathed. 

Among the Mixtecas, befides the ceremony of tying 
the married pair together by the end of their garments, 
they cut off a part of their hair, and the hufband car- 
ried his wife for a little time upon his back. 

They permitted polygamy in the Mexican empire. 
_ The kings and lords had numerous wives; but it is 
probable, that they obferved all the ceremonies with 
their principal wives only, and that with the reft the 
eflential rite of tying their garments together was fufl- 
cient. 

The Spanifh theologifts and canonifts, who went to 
Mexico immediately after the conqueft, being unac- 
quainted with the cuftoms of thofe people, raifed 
doubts about their marriages; but when they had 
Jearnt the language, and properly examined that and 
other points of importance, they acknowledged fuch 
marriages to be juft and lawful. Pope Paul II. and 
_ the provincial council of Mexico, ordered, in conformity 
to the facred canons, and the ufage of the church, that 
all thofe who were willing to embrace Chriftianity, 
fhould keep no other wife but the one whom they had 
firft married. 

_ However fuperftitious the Mexicans were in other 
matters, in the rites which they obferved at funerals: 
they exceeded themfelves. «As foon as any perfon died, 
certain mafters of funeral ceremonies were called, who 
were generally men advanced in years. They cuta 
: number 
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number of pieces of paper, with which they dreffed 

_ the dead body, and took a elafs of water with which 

they fprinkled the head, faying, that that was the wa- 
ter ufed in the time of their life. They then dreffed 

it in a habit fuitable to the rank, the wealth, and the 

circumftances attending the death of the party. — If the 

deceafed had been a warrior, they clothed him in the 

habit of Huitzilopochtli; if a merchant, in that of Ja- 

cateuctli; if an artift, in that of the proteGting god of 
his art or trade: one who had been drowned was 

drefled in the habit of Tlaloc; one who had been exe- 

cuted for adultery, in that of Tlazolteotl ; and a drunk- 
ard in the habit of Tezcatzoncatl, god of wine. In 
 fhort, as Gomara has well obferved, they wore more 

garments after they were dead than while they were 
living. 

With the habit they gave the dead a jug of water, 
which was to ferve on the journey to the other world, 
and alfo at fucceflive different times, different pieces of 
paper, mentioning the ufe of each. On configning the 
firft piece to the dead, they faid: By means of this you 
will pafs without danger between the two mountains which 
fight against each other. With the fecond they faid: 
By means of this you will walk without obstruction. along 
the road which is defended by the great ferpent. With 
the third: By this you will go fecurely through the place, 
where there is the crocodile Xochitonal. The fourth was 
a fafe paffport through the eight deferts; the fifth 
through the eight hills; and the fixth was given in or- 
der to pafs without hurt through the fharp wind; for 
they pretended that it was neceffary to pafs a place — 
called Itzehecajan, where a wind blew fo violently as to 
tear up rocks, and fo fharpthat it cut like a knife; on 

which 
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which account they burned all the habits which the 
deceafed had worn during life, their.arms, and fome 
houfehiold goods, in order that the heat of this fire might 
defend them from the cold of that terrible wind. 

One of the chief and moft ridiculous ceremonies at 
funerals was the killing a techichi, a domeftic quadru- 
ped, which we have already mentioned, refembling a 
little dog, to accompany the deceafed in their journey 
to the other world. They fixed a ftring about its neck, 
believing that neceflary to enable it to pafs the deep 
river of Chiuhnahuapan, or New Waters. They bu- 
ried the techichi, or burned it along with the body of 
its mafter, according to the kind of death of which he 
died. While the mafters of the ceremonies were 
lighting up the fire in which the body was to be burned, 
the other priefts kept finging in a melancholy ftrain. 
After burning the body, they gathered the afhes in an 
earthen pot, amongft which, according to the circum- 
{tances of the deceafed, they put a gem of more or lefs 
value; which they faid would ferve him in place of a 
heart in the other world. They buried this earthen 
pot ina deep ditch, and fourfcore days after made win 
_ lations of bread and wine over it. 

Such were the funeral rites of the common people ; 
but at the death of kings, and that of lords, or perfons 
of high rank, fome peculiar forms were obferved that 
are worthy to be mentioned. ‘When the king fell 
fick, fays Gomara, they put a mafk on the idol of Hu- 
itzilopochtli, and alfo one on the idol of Tezcatlipoca, 
which they never took off until the king was either 
dead or recovered ; but it is certain, that the idol of 
Huitzilopochtli had always two mafks, not one. As 
foon as a king of Mexico happened to die, his death” 

Vou. IL. O was 
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was publifhed in great form, and all the lords who re- 
fided at court, and alfo thofe who were but a little dif- 
tant from it were informed of the event, in order that 
they might be prefent at the funeral. In the mean 
time they laid the royal corpfe upon beautiful curioufly 
wrought mats, which was attended and watched by his 
domeftics. Upon the fourth or fifth day after, when 
the lords were arrived, who brought with them rich © 
drefles, beautiful feathers, and flaves to be prefented, 
to add to the pomp of the funeral, they clothed the 
corpfe in fifteen, or more, very fine habits of cotton 
of various colours, ornamented it with gold, filver, and 
gems, hung an emerald at the under lip, which was 
to ferve in place of a heart, covered the face with a 
mafk, and over the habits were placed the enfigns of 
that god, in whofe temple or area the afhes were to be 
buried. ‘They cut off fome of the hair, which, toge- 
ther with fome more which had been cut off in the 
infancy of the king, they preferved in a little box, in 
order to perpetuate, as they faid, the memory of the 
deceafed. Upon the box they laid an image of the de- 
ceafed, made of wood, or of ftone. ‘Then they killed 
the flave who was his chaplain, who had had the care 
of his oratory, and all that belonged to the private 
worthip of his gods, in order that he might ferve him 
in the fame office in the other world. 

The funeral preceflion came next, accompanied tip all 
the relations of the deceafed, the whole of the nobility, 
and the wives of the late king, who teftified their for- 
row by tears and other demonftrations of grief. The 
nobles carried a great ftandard of paper, and the royal 
arms and enfigns. The priefts continued finging, but 
without any mufical inftrument. Upon their arrival at 

the 
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the lower area of the temple, the high-prieft, together 
with their fervants, came out to meet the royal corpfe, 
which, without delay, they placed upon the funeral 
pile, which was prepared there for that purpofe of odo- 
riferous refinous woods, together with a large quantity 
of copal, and other aromatic fubftances. While the 
royal corpfe, and all its habits, the arms and enfigns 
were burning, they facrificed at the bottom of the ftairs 
of the temple a great number of flaves of thofe which 
belonged to the deceafed, and alfo of thofe which had 
been prefented by the lords. Along with the flaves 
they likewife facrificed fome of the irregularly formed 
men, whom the king had colleéted in his palaces for his 
entertainment, in order that they might give him the 
fame pleafure in the other world; and for the fame 
reafon they ufed alfo to facrifice fome of his wives (7). 
The number of the victims was proportioned to the 
grandeur of the funeral, and amounted fometimes, as 
feveral hiftorians affirm, to two hundred. Among the 
other facrifices the techichi was not omitted ; they were 
firmly perfuaded, that without fuch a guide it would 
be impoflible to get through fome dangerous ways which 

led to the other world. ~ 
The day following the afhes were gathered, and the 
teeth which remained entire ; they fought carefully for 
the emerald which had been hung to the under lip, and 
the whole were put into the box with the hair, and they 
. depofited 


{n) Acofta fays (lib. v. cap. 8.) that at the funerals of lords, all the members 
of his family were facrificed. But this is grofly falfe and in itfelf incredible ; 
for had this been the cafe, the nobles of Mexico would have foon been exter- 
minated. There is no record in the Hiftory of Mexico, that at the death of 
the king of Mexico, any of his brothers were facrificed, as this author would 
intimate. How is it poflible they could practife fuch cruelty when the new 
king was ufually elected from among the brothers of the deceafed. 
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depofited the box in the place deftined for his fepulchre. 
The four following days they made oblations of eatables 
over the fepulchre; on the fifth, they facrificed fome 
flaves, and alfo fome others on the twentieth, fortieth, 
fixtieth, and eightieth day after. From that time for- 
ward, they facrificed no more human victims; but every. — 
year they celebrated the day of the funeral with facrifices 
of rabbits, butterflies, quails, and other birds, and with 
oblations of bread, wine, copal, flowers, and certain little 
reeds filled with aromatic fubftances, which they called 
acajetl, ‘This anniverfary was held for four years. 

The bodies of the dead were in general burned; they 
buried the bodies entire of thofe only who had been 
drowned, or had died of dropfy, and fome other dif- 
eafes ; but what was the reafon of thefe exceptions we 
Leis not. 

There was no fixed place for burials. Many ordered © 
their athes to be buried near to fome temple or altar, — 
fome in the fields, and others in thofe facred places of 
the mountains where facrifices ufed to be made. ‘The 
afhes of the kings and lords, were, for the moft part de- 
pofited in the towers of the temples (0), efpecially in thofe 
of the greater temple. Clofe to Teotihuacan, where 
there were many temples, there were alfo innumerable 
fepulchres. ‘The tombs of thofe whofe bodies had been 
buried entire, agreeably to the teftimony. of the anony- 
mous conqueror who faw them, were deep ditches, form- 
ed with ftone and lime, within which they placed the 
bodies in a fitting pofture upon icpalli, or low feats, to-- 
gether with the inftruments of their art or profeffion. 
| If 

(0) Solis, in his Miftory of the Conqueft of Mexico, affirms, that the afhes 
of the kings were depofited in Chapoltepec; but this is falfe, and contradiéts 


the report of the conqueror Cortes whofe panegyric he wrote, of Bernal Dias, 
and other eye-witnefles of the contrary. 
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If it was the fepulchre of any military perfon, they laid a 
fhield and {word by him; if of a woman, a {pindle, a 
weaver’s fhuttle, anda wica/li, which was a certain natur- 
ally formed veflel, of which we {hall fay more hereafter. 
In the tombs of the rich they put gold and jewels, but all 
were provided with eatables for the long journey which 
they had to make. The Spanifh conquerors, knowing 
of the gold which was buried with the Mexican lords in 
their tombs, dug up feveral, and found confiderable quan- 
_ tities of that precious metal. Cortes fays in his letters, 
that at one entry which he made into the capital, when 
it was befieged by his army, his foldiers found fifteen 
hundred Castellanos (p), that is, two hundred and forty 
ounces of gold, in one fepulchre, which was in the tower 
of atemple. ‘The anonymous conqueror fays alfo, that 
he was prefent at the digging up of another fepulchre, 
from which they took about three thoufand Caftellanos. 
The caves of the mountains were the fepulchres of 
the ancient Chechemecas; but, as they grew more civil- 
ized, they adopted in this and other rites, the cuftoms of 
the Acolhuan nation, which were nearly the fame with 
thofe of the Mexicans. 
_ The Miziecas retained in part the ancient ufage of the 
_Chechemecas, but in fome things they were fingular in 
their cuftoms. When any of their lords. fell fick, they 
offered prayers, vows, and -facrifices for the recovery of 
his health. If it was reftored, they made great rejoic- 
ings. If he died, they continued to fpeak of him as if he 
was ftill alive, and conducted one of his flaves to the 
corpfe, drefled him in the habits of his mafter, put a mafk . 
upon his face, and for one Hannes paid him all the 


honours 

(p) The Spanifh goldfmiths divide the pound weight of gold into two 

Marchi, or into fixteen ounces, or a hundred Cafiellanos ; confequently, an ounce 
contains 64 Coftellanos. 
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honours which they had ufed to render to the deceafed. 
At midnight, four priefts carried the corpfe to be buried 
in a wood, or in fome cavern, particularly in that one 
where they believed the gate of paradife was, and at their 
return they facrificed the flave, and laid him, with all the 
ornaments of his tranfitory dignity ina ditch; but with- 
out covering him with earth. 

Every year they held a feftival in honour of their laft 
lord, on which they celebrated his birth, not his death, 
for of it they never fpoke. 

The Zapotecas, their neighbours embalmed the body 
of the principal lord of their nation. Even fromthe 
time of the firft Chechemecan kings aromatic prepara- 
tions were in ufe among thofe nations to preferve dead 
bodies from {peedy corruption; but we do not know 
that thefe were very frequent. 

We have now communicated all that we know con- 
cerning the religion of the Mexicans. The weaknefs of 
their worfhip, the fuperftition of their rites, the cruelty 
of their facrifices, and the rigour of their aufterities, will — 
the more forcibly manifeft to their defcendants, the ad- 
vantages which are derived from a mild, chafte, and pure 
religion, and will difpofe them to thank eternally the 
Providence which has enlightened them, while their an- 
ceftors were left to perifh in darknefs and error. | 
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The political and military Government of the Mexicans, that 
is, the Kings, Lords, Electors, Ambaffadors, Dignities, 
and Magistrates ; the “fudges, Laws, and Punifbments ; 
the Military Force ; Agriculture, Chace, Fifhing, and 
Commerce ; the Games ; the Drefs, Food, and Houfehold 
Furniture ; the Language, Poetry, Mufic, and Danc- 
ing; Medicine, History, and Painting; Sculpture, 
Mofaic Works, and Casting of Metals ; Architecture, 
and other Arts of that Nation. 


N the public as well as private ceconomy of the Mexi- 
cans, the traces which remain of their political dif- 
cernment, of their zeal for juftice, and love of the public 
good, would meet with little credit, were they not con- 
firmed both by the evidence of their paintings, and the 
atteftations of many faithful and impartial authors, who 
were eye-witnefles of a great part of that which they 
have written. ‘Thofe who are weak enough to imagine » 
they can know the ancient Mexicans in their defcendants, 
or from the nations of Canada and Louifiana, will be | 
apt to confider the account we are to give of their refine- | 
ment, their laws, and their arts, as fables invented by the 
Spaniards. But that we may not violate the laws of 
hiftory, nor the fidelity due to the public, we fhall can- 
didly fet forth all that which we have found to be au- 
thentic, without any apprehenfion of cenfure. 
The education of youth, which is the chief fupport of 
a ftate, and which beft unfolds the character of every 
| Ration, was amongft the Mexicans of fo judicious a nature. 
as 
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as to be of itfelf fufficient to retort the fupercilious con- 
tempt of certain critics upon themfelves, who believe the 
empire of reafon to be circumfcribed to the boundaries 
of Europe. In whatever we fay on this fubject we fhall 
be guided by the paintings of thofe nations, and their beft 
informed hiftorians. 

_ Nothing, fays F. Acofta, has furprifed me more, or 
appeared more worthy of memory and praife, than the 
care and method which the Mexicans obferved in the 
tuition of youth. It would be difficult, indeed, ‘to find 
a nation that has beftowed more attention on a point fo 
important to every ftate. It is true, they mixed fuper- — 
{tition with their precepts; but the zeal they manifefted 
for the education of their children, upbraids the negli- 
gence of our modern fathers of families; and many of 
the leffons which they taught to their youth might ferve 
as inftru€tion to ours. All the Mexican children, even 
thofe of the royal family, were fuckled by their own 
parents. If the mother was prevented from doing this 
by ficknefs, fhe did not employ a nurfe till fhe was well 
informed both of her condition in life, and the quality of 
her milk. They were accuftomed from infancy to endure 
hunger, heat, and cold. When they attained five years - 
of age, they were either configned to the priefts, im order 
that they might be brought up im the feminaries, which 
was the general praétice with the children of nobles, and 
even with thofe of the kings themfelves ; or if they were 
to be educated at home, their parents began at that period 
to inftrucét them in the worfhip of their gods, and to teach — 
them the forms by which they were to pray and implore — 
their protection. They were led frequently to the tem- _ 
ple, that they might become attached to religion. An 
abhorrence of vice, a modefty of behaviour, refpect to 

fuperiors, 
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fuperiors, and love of fatigue, were ftrongly inculcated. 
They were even made to fleep upon a mat; and were 
given no more food than the neceflities of life required, 
nor any other clothing than that which decency demand- 
ed. When they arrived at a certain age, they were in- 
ftruéted in the ufe of arms, and if their parents belong- 
ed to the army, they were led to the wars along with 
them, that they might learn the military art, and to ba- 
nifh fear from their minds, by habituating themfelves to 
danger. If their parents were hufbandmen, or artifts, 
they taught their children their own profeflion. Girls 
were learned to fpin and weave, and obliged to bathe 
frequently, that they might be always healthy and clean- 
ly, and the univerfal maxim was to keep the young of 
both fexes conftantly employed. 

One of the precepts moft warmly inculcated to youth 
was, truth in their words; and whenever a lie was de- 
tected, the lip of the delinquent was pricked with the 
thorns of the aloe. They tied the feet of girls who were 
too fond of walking abroad. The fon, who was difobe- 
dient or quarrelfome, was beat with nettles, or received 
punifhment in fome other manner proportioned, accord- 

ing to their judgment, to the fault he had committed. 
The fyftem of education agreeably to which the Mexi- 
cans trained up their children, and the conftant attention 
with which they watched their a&tions, may be traced in 
the feven paintings of the collection of Mendoza, includ- 
ed between the numbers forty-nine and fifty-feven. In 
thefe are exprefled the quantity and quality of the food, 
which was allowed them, the employments in which they 
were occupied, and the punifhments by which their vices 
were corrected. In the fiftieth painting is reprefented a 
“boy of four years, who is employed by his parents in 
Vou. Il. P : fome 
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fome things that are eafy to do, in order to inure him 
to fatigue ; another of five years, who accompanies his 
father to market, carrying a little bundle on his back ; 
a girl of the fame age who begins to learn to fpin ; and 
another-boy of fix years whofe father employs him to 
pick up the ears of maize, which happen to lie on the 
ground in the market-place. 

In the fifty-firft painting are drawn a father who 
teaches his fon of feven years of age to filh; and a mo- 
ther, who teaches her daughter of the fame age to {pin ; 


“88° fome-boys- of eight years, who are threatened with pu- 


nifhment if they do not do their duty; a lad of nine 
years, whofe father pricks feveral parts of his body, in 
order to correé his indocility of temper; and a girl of 
the fame age, whofe mother only pricks her hands; a 
lad and a girl of ten years, whofe parents beat them with 
a rod, becaufe they refufe to do that which they are 
ordered. a ber aude gs 

The fifty-fecond painting reprefents.two lads of eleven 
years, who, not being amended by other punifhments, 
are made by their fathers to receive the fmoke of Chilli, 
or great pepper up their nofe; a lad of twelve years, 
whofe father, in order to punith him for his faults, keeps 
him a whole day tied upon a dunghil, and a wench of the 
fame age whofe mother makes her walk, during the 
night, all over the houfe and part of the {ftreets ; a lad 
of thirteen years, whofe father makes him guide a little 
veflel laden with rufhes; and a wench of the fame age 
grinding maize by order of her mother ; a youth of four- 
teen years employed by his father in filhing, and a young 
woman fet to weave by her mother. 

In the fifty-third painting, are reprefented two youths — 
of fifteen years, the one configned by his father to a 

prieft, 
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prieft, to be inftructed in the rites of religion ; the other 
to the Achcauhtli, or officer of the militia, to be mftrua- 
edin the military art. The fifty-fourth, fhews the youth 
of the feminarics employed by their fuperiors in {weep- 
ing the temple, and in carrying branches of trees and 
herbs to adorn the fanétuaries, wood for the ftoves, 
rufhes to make feats, and ftones and lime to repair the 
temple. In this fame painting, and in the fifty-fifth, the 
different punifhments inflicted on youth, who have com- 
mitted trefpafles, by their fuperiors, are alfo reprefented. 
One of them pricks a youth with the fpines of the aloe 
for having neglected his duty: two priefts throw burn- 
ing firebrands on the head of another youth, for having 
been caught in familiar difcourfe with a young woman. 
They prick the body of another with fharp pine ftakes, 
and another for difobedience is punifhed by having his 
hair burned. Laftly, is exhibited a youth carrying the 
baggage of a prieft, who goes along with the army to 
encourage the foldiers in war, and to perform certain 
fuperf{titious ceremonies. 

Their children were bred to ftand fo much in awe of 
their parents, that even when grown up and -married, 
they hardly durft {peak before them. In fhort, the in- 
{tructions and advice which they received were of fuch 
anature, that I cannot difpenfe with tranfcribing fome 
of the exhortations employed by them, the knowledge | 
of which was obtained from the Mexicans themfelves by 
the firft religious miflionaries who were employed in their 
converfion, particularly Motolinia, Olmos, and Sahagun, 
who acquired a perfect knowledge of the Mexican lan- 
guage, and made the moft diligent indayry into their 
manners and cuftoms. | 
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_ & My fon,” faid the Mexican father, ‘* who art come 
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into the light from the womb of thy mother like the 
chicken from the egg, and like it art preparing to fly 
through the world, we know not how long heaven 
will grant to us the enjoyment of that precious gem 
which we poffefs in thee ; but, however fhort the pe- 
riod, endeavour to live exactly, praying God continu- 
ally to affift thee. He created thee ; thou art his pro- 
perty. He is thy Father, and loves thee ftill more 
than I do; repofe in him thy thoughts, and day and 
night direct thy fighs to him. Reverence and falute 
thy elders, and hold no one in contempt. To the 
poor and the diftreffed be not dumb, but rather ufe 
words of comfort. Honour all perfons, particularly 
thy parents, to whom thou oweft obedience, refpeé, 
and fervice. Guard againft imitating the example of 
thofe wicked fons, who, like brutes that are deprived 
of reafon, neither reverence their parents, liften to 
their inftru€tion, nor fubmit to their correction; be- 
caufe, whoever follows their fteps wiil have an un- 
happy end, will die in a defperate or fudden manner, 
or will be killed and devoured by wild beatts. 

‘¢ Mock not, my fon, the aged or the imperfeéd. 
Scorn not him whom you fee fall into fome folly or 
tranfgreflion, nor make him reproaches ; but reftrain 
thyfelf, and beware left thou fall into the fame error 
which offends thee in another. Go not where thou 
art not called, nor interfere in that which does not 
concern thee. Endeavour to manifeft thy good breed- 
ing in all thy words and actions. In converfation do 
not lay thy hands upon another, nor {peak too much, 
nor interrupt or difturb another’s difcourfe. If thou 
heareft any one talking foolifhly, and it is not thy bu- 

“* finefs 
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“¢ finefs to correct him, keep filence; but if it does con- 
“<< cern thee, confider firft what thou art to fay, and do 
“¢ not fpeak arrogantly, that thy correction may be well 
“* received. 

‘¢ When any one difcourfes with thee, hear him at- 
*¢ tentively, and hold thyfelf in an eafy attitude ; neither 
‘¢ playing with thy feet, nor putting thy mantle to thy 
** mouth, nor fpicting too often, nor looking about you 
<¢ here and there, nor rifing up frequently if thou art 
*¢ fitting ; for fuch actions are indications of levity and 
“¢ low-breeding. 

‘© When thou art at table do not eat voracioufly, nor 
“¢ fhew thy difpleafure if any thing difpleafes thee. If 
<¢ any one comes unexpectedly to dinner with thee, fhare 
«¢ with him what thou haft; and when any perfon is en- 
** tertained by thee, do not fix thy looks upon him. 

*¢ In walking, look where thou goe(ft, that thou mayft 
*¢ not puth againft any one. If thou feeft another com- 


** ing thy way, goa little afide to give him room to pafs. _ 


“¢ Never ftep before thy elders, unlefs it be neceffary, or 
*¢ that they order thee to do fo. When thou fitteft at 
«¢ table with them, do not eat or drink before them, but 
 ** attend to them in a becoming manner, that thou maytft 
“¢ merit their favour. 
«¢ When they give thee any thing, accept it with to- 
“¢ kens of gratitude : if the prefent is great, do not be- 
*¢ come vain or fond of it. If the gift is fmall do not 
** defpife it, nor be provoked, nor occafion difpleafure 
*© to them who favour thee. If thou becomeft rich, do 
** not grow infolent, nor fcorn the poor ; for thofe very 
“* gods who deny riches to others in order to give them 
** to thee, offended by thy pride, will. take from thee 
* again to give to others, Support thyfelf by thy own 
" labours 5 
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labours; for then thy food will be fweeter. I, my 
fon, have fupported thee hitherto with my fweat, and 
have omitted no duty of a father; I have provided 
thee with every thing neceflary, without taking it — 
from others. Do thou fo likewife. 

‘¢ Never tell a falfehood; becaufe a lie is a heinous 
fin. When it is neceflary to communicate to another 


what has been imparted to thee, tell the fimple truth 


without any addition. Speak ill of nobody. Donot 
take notice of the failings which thou obferveft in 
others, if thou art not called upon to correct them. 
Be not a news-carrier, nor a fower of difcord. When 
thou beareft any embafly, and he to whom it is borne 
is enraged, and {peaks contemptuoufly of thofe who 
fent thee,,do not report fuch an anfwer, but endea- 
vour to foften him, and diffemble as much as poflible 
that which thou heard{t, that thou mayeft not raife 
difcord and fpread calumny of which thou mayeft ate 
terwards repent. 
‘¢ Stay no longer than is necefflary in the market- 
place ; for in fuch places there is the greateft danger 
of contracting vices. 
“¢ When thou art offered an employment, imagine 
that the propofal is made to try thee; then accept it 
not haftily, although thou knoweft thyfelf more fit 
than others to exercife it; but excufe thyfelf until 
thou art obliged to accept es thus thou wilt be more 
efteemed. | | 
<¢ Be not diflolute ; becaufe thou wilt thereby incenfe — 
the gods, and they will cover thee with infamy. Re- 
ftrain thyfelf, my fon, as thou art yet young, and wait 
until the girl, whom the gods deftine for thy wife, ar- 
rive at a fuitable age: leave that to their care, as they — 
<< know — 
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‘*¢ know how to order every thing properly. When the 
“¢ time for thy marriage is come, dare not to make it 
*¢ without the confent of thy parents, otherwife it will 
*¢ have an unhappy iffue. ; 

‘«< Steal not, nor give thyfelf up to gaming; other- 


 & wife thou wilt be a difgrace to thy parents, whom 


\x 


‘* thou oughteft rather to honour for the education they 
‘** have given thee. If thou wilt be virtuous, thy exam-_ 
¢ ple will put the wicked to fhame. Nomore my fon ; 
*¢ enough has been faid in difcharge of the duties of a 
‘father. With thefe counfels I with to fortify thy 
‘mind. Refufe them not, nor ac in contradiction to 
*¢ them; for on them thy tes and all thy happinefs, de- 
** pend. > 

Such were the inftruétions which the Mexicans fre- 
quently inculcated to their fons. Hufbandmen and mer- 
chants gave their fons other advice regarding their par- 
ticular profeflion, which we, however, omit, not to prove 
tedious to our readers ; but I cannot difpenfe with tran- 
{cribing one of the exhortations made ufe of by mothers 
to their daughters, as it illuftrates their mode of educa- 
tion and manners. 

‘¢ My daughter,”’ faid the mother, “ born of my fub- 


 ftance, brought forth with my pains, and nourifhed 


*¢ with my milk, I have endeavoured to bring thee up 
‘*‘ with the greateft poffible care, and thy father has 


wrought and polithed thee likean emerald, that thou 


** mayeft appear in the eyes of men a jewel of virtue. 
<< Strive always to be good ; for otherwife who will have 
** thee for a wife?. thou wilt be rejeéted by every one. 
*¢ Life is a thorny laborious path, and it is neceflary 
** to exert all our powers to obtain the goods which the 
** gods are willing to yield to us; we muft not there- 

fore 
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“¢ fore be lazy or negligent, but diligent in every thing. 
** Be orderly and take pains to manage the ceconomy 
*‘ of thy houfe. Give water to thy hufband for his 
*¢ hands, and make bread for thy family. Wherever 
“¢ thou goeft, go with modefty and compofure, without 
‘¢ hurrying thy fteps, or laughing with thofe whom thou 
*¢ meeteft, neither fixing thy looks upon them, nor caft- 
*¢ ing thy eyes thoughtlefsly, firft to one fide, and then 
‘‘ to another, that thy reputation may not be fullied ; 
«© but give a courteous anfwer to thofe who falute and 
*¢ put any queftion to thee. 

‘¢ Employ thyfelf diligently in {pinning and weaving, 
‘¢ in fewing and embroidering; for by thefe arts thou _ 
‘¢ wilt gain efteem, and all the neceffaries of food and 
‘* clothing. Do not give thyfelf too much to fleep, nor 
“* feek the fhade, but go in the open air and there re- 
‘¢ pofe thyfelf; for effeminacy brings along with it idle- 
*¢ nefs and other vices. 

‘¢ In whatever thou doeft, encourage not evil 
‘¢ thoughts; but attend folely to the fervice of the 
‘¢ sods; and the giving comfort to thy parents. If 
‘¢ thy father or thy mother calls thee, do not flay to be 
“¢ called twice; but go inftantly to know their plea- 
‘¢ fure, that thou may not difoblige them by flownefs. 
‘¢ Return no infolent anfwers, nor fhew any want of 
‘¢ compliance; but if thou canft not do what they com- 
“mand, make a modeft excufe. If another is called 
‘¢ and does not come quickly; come thou, hear what 
‘< is ordered, and do it well. . Never offer thyfelf to do 
“¢ that which thou canft not do. Deceive no perfon, 
‘¢ for the gods fee all thy actions. Live in peace with 
‘¢ every body, and love every one fincerely and honeft- 


sé ly, that thou mayeft be beloved by them in return. 
(1 Be 
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- % Be not greedy of the goods which thou haft. If 
“¢ thou feeft any thing prefented to another, give way 
“* to no mean fufpicions; for the gods, to whom every 
** good belongs, diftribute every thing as they pleafe. 
“¢ If thou wouldft avoid the difpleafure of others, let 

none meet with it from thee. | 
** Guard againit improper familiarities with men; 

** nor yield to the guilty withes of thy heart; or thou 
“* wilt be the reproach of thy family, and wilt pollute 
*‘ thy mind as mud does water. Keep not company 
*¢ with diflolute, lying, or idle women; otherwife they | 
*¢ will infallibly infec&t thee by their example. Attend 
“‘ upon thy family, and do not go on flight occafions 
*° out of thy houfe, nor be feen wandering through the 
** ftreets, or in the market-place; for in fuch places 
*¢ thou wilt meet thy ruin. Remember that vice, like 
<¢ a poifonous herb, brings death to thofe who tafte it ; 
_ ** and when it once harbours in the mind it is difficult 
** to expel it. If in pafling through the ftreets thou 
-. meeteft with a forward youth who appears agreeable 
*¢ to thee, give him no correfpondence, but diffemble 
<< and pafs on. If he fays any thing to thee, take no 
€¢ heed of him nor his words; and if he follows thee, 
.% turn not your face about to look at him, left that 
*¢ might inflame his paflion more. If thou behaveit fo, 
*¢ he will foon turn and let thee proceed in peace. 

* Enter not, without fome urgent motive, into ano- 
ther’s houfe, that nothing may be either faid or 
‘ thought injurious to thy honour; but if thou enter- 
*¢ eft into the houfe of thy relations, falute them with 
“* refpect anc do not remain idle, but immediately take 
*‘ up a fpindle to fpin, or do any other thing that oc- 
** curs. : 


a. Or « When 
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‘* When thou art married, refpe& thy hufband, obey 
¢* him, and diligently do what he commands thee. A- 
*¢ void incurring his difpleafure, nor fhew rhyfelf paf- 
§* fionate or ill-natured; but receive him fondly to thy 
** arms, even if he is poor and lives at thy expenfe. If 
«¢ thy hufband occafions thee any difguft, let him not 
«© know thy difpleafure when he commands thee to do 
‘* any thing ; but diffemble it at that time, and after- 
*¢ wards tell him with gentlenefs what vexed thee, that 
** he may be won by thy mildnefs and offend thee no 
‘¢ farther. Difhonour him not before others; for thou 
‘¢ alfo wouldft be difhonoured. If any one comes to 
“¢ vifit thy hufband, accept the vifit kindly, and thew 
s¢ all the civility thou canft. If thy hufband is foolith, 
** be thou difcreet. If he fails in the management of 
“ wealth, admonifh him of his failings; but if he is to- 
‘¢ tally incapable of taking care of his eftate, take that 
** charge upon thyfelf, attend carefully to his poffef- 
“¢ fions, and never omit to pay the workmen punétual- 
“ly, Take care not to lofe any thing through negli- 
* sence, 

‘¢ Embrace, my daughter, the counfel which I give 
*© thee; Iam already advanced in life, and have had 
‘¢ fufficient dealings with the world. Iam thy mother, 
‘¢ | wifh that thou mayeft live well. Fix my precepts 
‘* in thy heart and dowels, for then thou wilt live hap- 
‘‘ py. If, by not liftening to me, or by negle&ing my 
<¢ inftructions any misfortunes befall thee, the fault will 
<¢ be thine, and the evil alfo. Enough, my child. May 
€* the gods profper thee.’’ 


Not contented with fuch inftru&ions and domettie 


education, the Mexicans fent their children to public 
fchools, which were clofe to the temples, where they 
é were 
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were inftru&ed for three years in religion and good 
cuftoms. Befides this, almoft all the inhabitants, par- 
ticularly the nobles, took care to have their children 
brought up in the feminaries belonging to the temples, 
of which there were many in the cities of the Mexican 
empire, for boys, youths, and young women. Thofe 
of the boys and young men were governed by priefts, 
who were folely devoted to their education; thofe for 
young women were under the direGion of matrons 
equally refpeGtable for their age and for their manners. 
No communication between the youth of both fexes was 
permitted; on the contrary, any tranfereffion of that 
nature was feverely punifhed. There were diftinG fe- 
minaries for the nobles and plebeians. ‘The young no- 
bles were employed in offices which were rather inter- 
nal, and more immediately about the fanetuary, as in 
fweeping the upper area of the temple, and in ftirring 
up and attending to the fires of. the ftoves which were 
before the fanctuary. The others were employed in 
carrying the wood which was required for the ftoves, 
and the {tone and lime ufed in repairing of facred edi- 
fices, and in other fimilar tafks : both were under the di- 
rection of fuperiors and mafters, who inftruéted them: im 
religion, hiftory, painting, mufic, and other arts, agree- 
ably to their rank and circumftances. 

The girls fwept the lower area of the temple, rofe 
three times in the night to burn copal in the ftoves, pre- 
_ pared the meats which were daily offered to the idols, 
and wove different kinds of cloth. They were taught 
every female duty; by which, befides banifhing idle- 
nefs from them which is fo dangerous to the age of 
youth, they were habituated to domeftic labours. They 

“agi in large halls in the fight of the matrons, who go- 
verned 
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verned them, and who attended to nothing more zeal- 
oufly than the modefty and decency of their actions. 
When any male or female pupil went to pay their re- 
{pects to their parents, and which cafe happened very 
-feldom, they were not allowed to go by themfelves, but 
were always accompanied by other pupils and their fu- 
perior. \After liftening for a few moments with filence 
and attention to the inftructions and advice which their 
parents gave them, they returned back to the feminary. 
There they were detained until the time of marriage, 
which, as we have already mentioned, was with young 
men from the age of twenty to twenty-two, and with 
zirls at eighteen or fixteen years. When this period ar- 
rived, either the young man himfelf requefted leave of 
the fuperior to go and get himfelf a wife, or, what was - 
more common, his parents demanded him for the fame 
purpofe, returning thanks firft to the fuperior for the 
care he had taken of his inftruétion. The fuperior, 
upon the difmiflion which he gave at the grand feftival 
of Tezcatlipoca, to all the young men and women who 
were arrived at that age, made them a difcourfe, ex- 
horting them to a perfeverance in virtue, and the dif- 
charge of all the duties of the new ftate. The virgins 
educated in thefe feminaries were particularly fought 
after for wives, not only on account of their principles, 
but likewife of the fkill which they acquired there in 
the arts belonging to their fex. ‘The youth who when 
arrived at the age of twenty-two did not marry, was 
efteemed to have devoted himfelf for ever to the fervice — 
of the temples, and if after fuch confecration of himfelf 
he repented of celibacy, and defired to marry, he be- 
came infamous for ever, and no woman would accept 
him fora hufband. In Tlafcala, thofe who, at the age 
fit 
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fit for marriage, refufed ‘taking a wife were fhaven, a 
mark of the higheft difhonour with that nation. 

The fons in general learned the trades of their fa- 
thers, and embraced their profeflions. ‘Thus they per- 
petuated the arts in families to the advantage of the 
ftate. The young men who were deftined to the ma- 
giftracy, were conducted by their fathers to tribunals, 
where they heard the laws of the kingdom explained, — 
and obferved the practice and forms of judicature. . In 
the fixtieth picture of Mendoza’s , collection, are repre- 
fented four judges examining a caufe, and behind them 
four young Tefeuctin, or Gentlemen, who are liftening 
to their decifion. ‘The fons of the king, and principal 
Jords, were appointed tutors who attended to their con- 
dué&, and long before they could enter into poffeflion of 
the crown, or their ftate, they were entrufted with the 

government of fome city, or fmaller flate, that they 
might learn by degrees the arduous taik of governing 
men. This was the cuftom as early as the time of the 
firft Chechemecan kings; for Nopaltzin, from the time 
that he was crowned king of Acolhuacan, put his firft- 
born fon Tlotzin in poffeflion of the city of Tezcuco. 
Cuitlahuac, the laft king of Mexico, obtained the ftate 

_ of Ixtapalapan, and the brother of Montezuma that of 
Ehecatepec, before they afcended the throne of Mexico. 
Upon this bafe of education the Mexicans fupported the 
fabric of their political fyftem which we are now to un- 
fold. ates 

From the time that the Mexicans, after the example 
of other neighbouring ftates, placed Acamapitzin at the 

_ head of their nation, invefting him with the name, the 
honours, and authority of royalty, the crown of their 
kingdom was made elective; for which purpofe they 

| | created 
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created fome time after four elefors, in whofe jodgment | 
and decifion all the fuffrages of the nation were com- 
prehended. Thefe were four lords of the firft rank of 
nobility, and generally of the royal blood, poffeffed 
likewife of prudence and probity adequate to the dif- 
charge of fo important a funétion. Their office was not 
perpetual; their electoral power terminated with the 
firft ele&tion, and new electors were immediately nomi- 
nated, or the firft were re-chofen by the votes of the no- 
bility. If a deficiency happened in their number before 
the king died, it was fupplicd by a new appointment. 
In the time of king Itzcoath, two other electors were 
added, which were the kings of Acolhuacan and Ta- 
cuba; but their title was merely honorary. ‘They ufu- 
ally ratified the choice which was made by the four real 
electors ; but we do not know that they ever interfered 
otherwife with the election. 

That the elef&tors might not be left too much at li- 
berty, and in order to prevent the inconveniences arif- 
ing from parties and factions, they fixed the crown in 
the family of Acamapitzin; and afterwards eftablifhed 
a law, that when the king died he thould be fucceeded 
by one of his brothers, and on failure of brothers by 
one of his nephews; or on failure of them by one of 
his coufins, leaving it in the option of the electors to 
choofe among the brothers, or nephews of the deceafed 
king, the perfon whom they fhould think beft qualified 
to govern; by means of which law they avoided nu- 
merous inconveniences that we have already mentioned. 
This law was obferved from the time of their fecond, 
until the time of their laft king. Huitzilihuicl, the fon 
of Acamapitzin, was fucceeded by his two brothers 
Chimalpopoca and Itzcoatl; Itzcoatl by his nephew 

Montezuma 
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Montezuma IJhuicamina; Montezuma by his coufin 
Axajacatl ; Axajacat] by his two brothers Tizoc and 
Ahuitzotl; Ahuitzotl by his nephew Montezuma II; 
ia II. by his brother Cuitlahuatzin, to se 
lattly his nephew Quauhtemotzin fucceeded. This fe- 
ries of kings will appear more diftinély in the table of 
genealogy which we have already given. 

In the election of a king no regard was paid to the 
right of primogeniture. At the death of Montezuma I. 
Axajacatl was elected in preference to his elder brothers 
Tizoc and Ahuitzotl. 

No new king was elected until the funeral of his pre- 
deceflor was celebrated with due pomp and magnificence, 

As foon as the election was made, advice was fent to 
the kings of Acolhuacan and Tacuba, in order that they 
might confirm it, and alfo to the feudatory lords who 
had been prefent at the funeral. Thefe two kings led 
the new-chofen fovereign to the greater temple. ‘The 
feudatory lords went firft, with the enfigns of their 
ftates; then the nobles of the court with the badges of 
their dignity and offices; the two allied kings followed 
next, and behind them the king elect, ftripped naked, 
without any covering except the maxtlatl, the girdle, 
or large bandage, about his middle. He afcended the 
temple, refting on the arms of two nobles of the court, 
where one of the high-priefts, accompanied by the moft 
refpectable officers of the temple, received him. He 
worfhipped the idol of Huitzilopochtli, touching the 
earth with his hand, and then carrying it to his mouth, 
The high-prieft dyed his body with a certain kind of 
ink, and fprinkled him four times with water which had 
been bleffed, according to their rite, at the grand fefti- 
val of Huitzilopochtli, making ufe for this purpofe of 

branches 
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branches of cedar and willow, and thé leaves of maize. 
He was clothed in a mantle, on which were painted 
fkulls and bones of the dead, and his head was covered 
with two other cloaks, one black, and the other blue, 
on which fimilar figures were reprefented. They tied © 
a {mall gourd to his neck, containing a certain powder, 
which they efteemed a {trong prefervative againft dif- 
eafes, forcery, and treafon. Happy would that people - 
be whofe king could carry about him fuch a preferva- 
tive. They put afterwards a cenfer, and a bag of co- 
pal in his hands, that he might give incenfe to the idol 
with them. When this aét of religion was performed, 
during which the king remained on his knees, the high- 
prieft fat down and delivered a difcourfe to him, in 
which after congratulating him on his advancement, he 
informed him of the obligation he owed his fubje&ts for 
having raifed him to the throne, and warmly recom- 
mended to him zeal for religion and juftice, the pro- 
tection of the poor, and the defence of his native coun- 
try and kingdom. The allied kings and the nobles 
next addreffed him to the fame purpofe; to which the 
king anfwered with thanks and promifes to exert him- 
felf to the utmoft of his power for the happinefs of the — 
{tate. Gomara, and other authors who have copied 
him, affirm, that the high-prieft made him fwear to — 
maintain their ancient religion, to obferve the laws of — 
his anceftors, and to make the fun go his courfe, to 
make the clouds pour down rain, to make the rivers © 
run, and all fruits to ripen. If it is true, that they | 
made the king take fo extravagant an oath, it is pro- - 
bable, that they only meant to oblige him to maintain — 
a condu& worthy of thefe favours from heaven. — ; 
| : After. 
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After hearing thefe addreffes, the king defcended 
with all his attendants to the lower area, where the 
re{t of the nobility waited to make their obedience, 
and pay him homage in jewels and apparel. He was 
thence conducted to a chamber within the inclofure of 
the temple called T/acatecco, where he was left by him- 
felf four days, during which time he was allowed to eat 
but once a day; but he might eat flefh or any other 
kind of food. He bathed twice every day, and after 
bathing he drew blood from his ears, which he offered 
together with fome burnt copal to Huitzilopochtli, 
making all the while conftant and earneft prayers to 
obtain that enlightenment of underftanding which was 
_ requifite in order to govern his monarchy with prudence. 
On the fifth day, the nobility returned to the temple, 
conducting the new king to his palace, where the feu- 
datory lords came to renew the inveftiture of their fiefs. 
Then followed the rejoicings of the people, entertain- 
ments, dances, and illuminations. 

To prepare for the coronation it was neceffary, ac- 
cording to the law of the kingdom, or the cuftom in- 
troduced by Montezuma I. that the new-elected king 
_fhould go ont to war, to procure the victims which were 
neceffary for the facrifices on fuch an occafion. They 
‘never were without enemies on whom war might be 
made ; either from fome province of the kingdom having 
rebelled, or from fome Mexican merchants having been: 
-unjuftly put to death, or on account of fome infult hav- 
ing been offered to the royal ambafladors, of which 
cafes hiftory fhews many examples. ‘he arms and en- 
figns which the king wore upon going to war, the pa- 
rade with which his prifoners were conduéted to the 
court, and the circumftances which attended the fa- 

Vou. II, R - crifice 
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crifice of them, fhall be explained when we come to 
treat of the military eftablifhment of the Mexicans ; but 
we are entirely ignorant of the particular ceremonies 
which were ufed at his coronation. ‘The king of Acol- 
huacan was the perfon who put the crown upon his 
head. The crown which was called by the Mexicans 
copilli, was a fort of {mall mitre, the fore-part of which 
was raifed up, and terminated in a point, and the part 
behind was lowered down, and hung over the neck in 
the fame*manner as is reprefented in the figures of the 
kings given in this hiltory. It was compofed of differ- 
ent materials, according to the pleafure of the kings ; 
fometimes made of thin plates of gold, fometimes woven 
with golden thread, and figured with beautiful feathers. 
The drefs which he ufually wore in the palace was the 
xiuhtilmath, which was a mantle of a blue and white 
mixture. When he went to the temple he put on a 
white habit. That which he wore to affift at councils, 
and other public functions, varied according to the na- 
ture and circumftances of the occafion ; one was appro- 
priated for civil caufes, and another for criminal caufes ; 
one for atts of juftice, and another for times of rejoic- 
ing : upon all thefe occafions he regularly wore his crown. 
Every time he went abroad, he was attended by a great 
retinue of nobility, and preceded by a noble, who held 
up three rods made of gold and odorous wood, by which 
he intimated to the people the prefence of their fove. 
reion. : 
The power and authority of the kings of Mexico was 
different at different periods. In the beginning of the 
monarchy their power was much circumfcribed, and 
their authority truly paternal, their conduét more hu- 
mane, and the prerogatives which they claimed from 
| their 
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their fubjects extremely moderate. With the enlarge- 
- ment of their territory they gradually increafed their 
riches, their magnificence, and pomp, and in propor- 
tion to their wealth were likewife multiplied, as gene- 
rally happens, the burthens on their fubjeéts. Their 
pride occafioned them to trefpafs upon the limits, which 
the confent of the nation had allowed to their authority, 
until they arrived at that pitch of odious defpotifm which 
appears to have marked the reign of Montezuma II. 
but notwithftanding their tyranny, the Mexicans always 
preferved the refpeét which was due to the royal cha- 
racter, except that in the laft year but one of the mo- 
marchy, as will be related hereafter, when they were 
no longer able to endure the meannefs of their king 
Montezuma, his exceflive cowardice, and low fubmiflion 
to his enemies, they treated him with contempt, and 
wounded him with arrows and ftones. The pageantry 
and oftentatious grandeur of the laft Mexican kings may 
be conceived from what we have faid of the reign of 
‘Montezuma, and what we fhall farther fay in our ac- 
count of the conquett. 

The kings of Mexico were rivalled in magnificence 
by the kings of Acolhuacan, as the latter were by the 
former in politics. ‘The government of the Acolhuan 
nation was almoft the fame with that of the Mexicans; 
but with refpe& to the right of fucceflion to the crown 
they were totally different ; for in the kingdom of Acol- 
huacan, and the fame is to be underflood of ‘Tacuba, 
the fons fucceeded to their fathers, not according to 
their birth, but according to their rank; the fons which 
were born of the queen, or principal wife, having been 
always preferred to the reft. ‘This rule was obferved 
from the time of Xolotl, the firft Chechemecan king, 

| until 
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until the time of Cacamatzin, who was fucceeded by 
his brother Cuicuitzcatzin, through the intrigues of 
Montezuma and the conqueror Cortes. 1M 
The king of Mexico, as well as the king of Acolhua- 
can, had three fupreme councils, compofed of perfons of 
the firft nobility, in which they deliberated upon affairs 
relating to the government of the provinces, the revenues 
of the king, and to war, and in general the king refolved 
upon no meafure of importance without having firft 
heard the opinion of his counfellors. In the hiftory of 
the conqueft we fhail find Montezuma in frequent de- 
Jiberation with his council on the pretenfions of the 
Spaniards. We do not know the number of members of 
each council, nor do hiftorians furnifh us with the lights 
neceffary to illuftrate fuch a fubje&. They have only 
preferved to us the names of fome counfellors, particular- 
ly thofe of Montezuma II. In the fixty-firft painting of 
the colle&tion of Mendoza, are reprefented the council- — 
halls, and fome of the lords who compofed them. 
Amoneft the different minifters and officers of the 
court there was a treafurer-general, whom they called 
Hueicalpixqui, or great major-domo, who received all the 
tributes which were collected by the officers of the re- 
venue in the provinces, and kept an account of his re- 
ceipts and difburfements in paintings, agreeably to the — 
teftimony of Bernal Diaz, who faw them. There was 
another treafurer for the gems and articles of gold, who 
was, at the fame time, director of the artifts who wrought 
them; and another for the works which were made of 
feathers, the artifts of which laft employment had their 
work-fhops in the royal palace of birds. There was 
befides a provider-general of animals, whom they called 
Huejaminqui; he had the charge of the royal woods, and 
took 


~ 
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took care that game was never wanting there; and that 
the royal palaces were never unprovided with every fort 
of animal. Concerning the other royal minifters and 
officers, we have mentioned enough when we treated of 
the magnificence of Montezuma II. and of the govern- 
ment of the kings of Acclhuacan, Techotlala, and Neza- 
hualcojotl. 

For the office of ambaffadors, they always employed 
perfons who were both noble and eloquent. ‘Three, 
four, or more perfons were ufually joined in this office, 
and, to procure refpect, they wore certain badges by 
which they were every where known, particularly a 
green habit made like the fcapulary, or little cloak, 
which fome religious people wear, from which hung fome 
locks of cotton. ‘Their hair was twifted with beautiful 
feathers, from which alfo hung fimilar locks of different 
colours. In their right hands they carried an arrow 


with the point downwards; in the left a fhield, and 


hanging at the fame arm a net, in which they carried 
their provifion. In all the places through which they 
pafled, they were well received, and treated with that 
diftin@ion which their character demanded, provided 


they did not leave the great road which led to the place 


of their deftination; but if they ever deviated from it, 


they Joft their rights and privileges as ambafladors. 


When they arrived at the place where they were to de- 
liver their embafly, they ftopped before they made en- 
trance, and waited until the nobility of the city came out 
to meet them, and condu& them to the Houle of the 
Public, where they were lodged and well entertained. 
The nobles burnt incenfe to them, and prefented nofe- 
gays of flowers, and after they had repofed, led them to 


the palace of the lord of that flate, and introduced them 


into 
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into the hall of audience, where they were received by 
the lord himfelf, and his counfellors, who were all feated 
in their places. After having made a profound rever- 
ence to the lord, they fat down upon their heels in the 
middle of the hall, and without faying a word, or lifting 
up their eyes, they waited until a fign was made for them 
to fpeak. When the fignal was given, the moft refpecta- 
ble amonegft the ambaffadors, after having made another 
bow to the Jord, delivered his embaffy with a low voice, 
in a ftudied addrefs, which was attentively heard by the 
lord and his counfellors, who kept their heads fo much 
inclined, that they appeared almoft to touch their knees. 
When the ambaffadors had finifhed their interview, they 
-returned to the houfe where they were lodged. In the 
mean while, the lord entered into confultation with his 
counfellors, and communicated his anfwer to the ambafla- 
dors by means of his minifters; provided them abun- 
dantly with provifions for their journey, made them alfo 
fome prefents, and caufed them to be efcorted out of the 
city by the fame perfons who had received them upon 
their arrival. If the lord, to whom the embafly was 
fent, was a friend to the Mexicans, it was confidered as 
a great difhonour not to accept his prefents; but if he 
was an enemy, the ambaffadors could not receive them 
without the exprefs order of their mafter. All thefe 
ceremonies were not invariably obferved in embatflies, 
nor were all embaflies fent to the lords of cities or ftates ; 
for fome of them, as we fhall mention hereafter, were 
fent to the body of the nobility, or to the people. 
The couriers whom the Mexicans frequently employ- 
ed, made ufe of different enfigns according to the nature 
of the intelligence, or affair with which they were 
charged. If it was the news of the Mexicans having 
loft 
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loft a battle, the courier wore his hair loofe and diforder- 
ed, and, without {peaking a word to any perfon, went 
{traight to the palace, where, kneeling before the king, 
he related what had happened. If it was the news of a 
victory which had been obtained by the arms of Mexico, 
he had his hair tied with a coloured ftring, and his body 
girt with a white cotton cloth; in his left hand a thield, 
_and in his right a fword, which he brandifhed as if he 
had been in the a@ of engagement; exprefling by fuch 
geftures his glad tidings, and finging the glorious aétions 
of the ancient Mexicans, while the people, overjoyed at 
feeing him, led him with many congratulations to the 
royal palace. 

‘In order that news might be more fpeedily conveyed, 
there were upon all the highways of the kingdom cer- 
tain little towers, about fix miles diftant from each other, 
where couriers were always waiting in readinefs to fet 
out with difpatches. As foon as the firft courier was 
fent off, he ran as fwiftly as he could to the firft flage, 
or little tower, where he communicated to another his 
intelligence, and delivered to him the paintings which 
reprefented the news, or the affair which was the fub- 
ject of his embafly. The fecond courier pofted without 
delay to the next ftage, or little tower; and thus by a 
- continued and uninterrupted {peed of conveyance, intelli- 
gence was carried fo rapidly from place to place, that 
fometimes, according to the affirmations made by feve- 
ral authors, it reached the diftance of three hundred 
miles in one day. It was by this means that frefh fith 
were daily brought to Montezuma I. from the gulf of 
Mexico, which is at leaft upwards of two hundred miles 
diftant from the capital. Thofe couriers were exercifed 
in running from their childhood; and in order to en- 

: courage 
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courage them in this exercife, the priefts, under whofe 
difcipline they were trained, frequently beftowed rewards 
on thofe who were victors in a race. 

With refpeé& to the nobility of Mexico and of the 
whole empire, it was divided into feveral claffes, which 
were confounded together by the Spaniards under the 
general name of caziques (q). Each clafs had its par- 
ticular privileges and wore its own badges, by which 
means, although their drefs was extremely fimple, the 
character of every perfon was immediately underftood. 
- The nobles alone were allowed to wear ornaments of 
gold and gems upon their clothes, and to them exclufive- 
ly belonged, from the reign of Montezuma II. all the 
high offices at court, in the map iieaeys and the moft 
confiderable in the army. 

The higheft rank of nobility in Tlafcala, in Huexotz- 
inco, and in Cholula, was that of Teud@li. To obtain 
this rank it was neceffary to be of noble birth, to have 
given proofs in feveral battles of the utmoft courage, to 
be arrived at a certain age, and to command great riches 
for the enormous expenfes which were neceflary to be 
fupported by the poffeffor of fuch a dignity. The can- 
didate was obliged befides to undergo a year of regular 
penance, confifting in perpetual fafting and frequent — 
effufions of blood, and an abftinence from all commerce 
whatfoever with women, and patiently enduring the in- 
fults, the reproaches, and ill-treatment, by which forti- 
tude and conftancy are put to the teft. They bored the ~ 
cartilage of his nofe, in order to fufpend from it certain ~ 
grains of gold; which were the principal badge of this _ 
dignity. On the day on which he came to the pof- 
| | feffion — 


(gq) The name cazigue, which fignifies Jord or prince, is derived from the © 
Haitin tongue, which was fpoken in the ifland of Hifpaniola. The Mexicans ~ 
called a lord Tiatoani, and a noble Pili and Teudtli. : 
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feffion of it, they {tripped him of the difmal habit which 
he had worn during the time of his penance, and dreffed 
him in moft magnificent attire: they tied his hair with a 
leathern riband, dyed of a red colour, at which hung 
beautiful feathers, and fixed alfo the grains of gold at 
his nofe. ‘This ceremony was performed, in the upper 
area of the greater temple, by a prieft, who, after hav- 
ing conferred the dignity, made him a congratulatory 
harangue. From thence he defcended to the lower area, 
where he joined with the nobility in a grand dance that 
was made there, and which was fucceeded by a magnifi- 
cent entertainment, which was given at his expenfe to 
all the lords of the ftate, for whom befides the innume- 
rable drefles which were made in prefents to them, fuch 
an abundance of meats were prepared, there were con- 
fumed upon the occafion, agreeably to the accounts of 
fome authors, from one thoufand to fixteen hundred 
turkies, a vaft number of rabbits, deer, and other ani- 
mals, and an incredible quantity of cocoas in different 
forts of beverage, and of the moft choice and delicate 
fruits of that country. ‘The title Teuct/i was added in 
the manner of a furname to the proper name of perfons 
advanced to this dignity, as Chechemeca-teucthi, Pil-teuctl, 
and others. The Yeué#li. took precedency of all others 
in the fenate, both in the order of fittmmg and voting, 
and were permitted to havea fervant behind them with 
a feat, which was efteemed a privilege of the higheft 
honour. 

The titles of nobility amongft the Mexicans were for 
the moft part hereditary. Even until the downfal of the 
empire many families that were defcended of thofe il- 
luftrious Aztecas who founded Mexico, preferved them- 
felves in great fplendour, and feveral branches of thofe 

i, S moft 
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moft ancient houfes are ftill exifting, though reduced 
by misfortunes, and obfcured and confufed amoneft the 
vulgar (r). It is not to be doubted that it would have 
been more wife policy in the Spaniards, if, inftead of 
conducting women from Europe, and flaves from Africa, 
to Mexico, they had endeavoured to form by marriages, 
between the Mexicans and themfelves, one fingle indivi- - 
dual nation. If the nature of this hiftory would permit, 

we could here give a demonttration of the advantages 
which would have been derived to both nations from 
fuch an union, and the misfortunes which were occa- 

fioned by the oppofite condud. 

In Mexico, and through the whole empire almoft, 
excepting in the royal family as we have already men- 
tioned, the fons fucceeded to all the rights of their fa- 
thers ; and on failure of fons the rights fell to brothers, 
and if thefe were wanting, to nephews. 

The lands of the Mexican empire were divided bes 
tween the crown, the nobility, the communities, and 
the Temples, and there were paintings in which the 
property of each was diftin€tly reprefented. The lands 
of the crown were painted of a purple, thofe of the 
nobility of a fcarlet, and thofe of the communities of a 
yellow colour. In thefe, at firft fight, the extent and 
boundaries of the different eftates were diftinguifhed. 

After 


(r) It is impoffible to behold without regret, the ftate of degradation to 
which fome illuftrious families of that kingdom have been reduced. Not very 
long ago was executed a lock{mith, who wasa defcendant of the ancient kings 
of Michuacan: we knew a poor taylor in Mexico, who was defcended of # 
very noble houfe of Coyoacan, but had beer deprived of the poffeffions which. 
he inherited from his illuftrious anceftors. Examples of this kind are not infre= 
quent even among the royal families of Mexico, Acolhuacan, and ‘Tacuba; the 
repeated orders, which the juftice and clemency of the Catholic kings caufed to 
be made in their favour, have not been fufficient to protect them from the. 
general calamity of their nation. . 
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After the conqueft, the Spanith magiftrates made ufe of 
thefe inflruments to decide all difputes among the In- 
dians concerning the property or pofleilion of lands. 

Of the lands of the crown, which were called by the 
Mexicans Yecpantilalli, although the property was al- 
ways vefted in the king, certain lords called Yecpan- 
pouhque, or Tecpantlaca, that is, people of the palace, 
enjoyed the temporary ufe and profits. Thefe lords did 
not pay any tribute, nor give any thing elfe to the king 
than nofegays of flowers and different kinds of birds, 
which they prefented to him in token of their vaffalage 
every time that they made him a vifit ; but they were 
obliged to repair and rebuild the royal palaces whenever 
it was neceffary, and to cultivate the gardens of the king, 
by affifting with their dire@tions the populace of their 
diftri& in that labour. They were obliged befides to 
pay court to the king, and to attend upon him every 
time that he appeared in public, and were therefore 
highly efteemed by all. When any of thofe lords died, 
his. firft-born fon entered into poffeffion of the lands, 
and into all the obligations of his father; but if he ~ 
went to eftablifh himfelf in another place, he loft thefe 
rights, and the king then granted them to another ufu- 
fru€tuary ; or left the choice of one to the judgment of 
the community in whofe diftri& the lands were fituated. 

The lands which they called pil/ali, that is, lands of 
the nobles, were the ancient poffeffions of the nobles, 
4ran{mitted by inheritance from father to fon, or were 
rewards obtained from the king in recompenfe of fer- 
vices done to the crown. The firft and the laft could 
for the moft part alienate their poffeffions, but they were 
not allowed to give away or fell them to plebeians ; 
_ we fay for the moft part, becaufe amongft thefe lands 

‘ada there 
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there were fome granted by the king under a condition 
not to alienate them, but to leave them in inheritance 
to their fons. 

Refpecting the inheritance of ftates, regard was paid 
to priority of birth; but if the firft-born fon. was inca- 
pable of managing the pofleflions, the father was en- 
tirely at liberty to appoint any other fon his heir, pro- 
vided that he fecured a provifion from the reft. The 
daughters, at leaft in Tlafcala, were not allowed to in- 
herit, that the {tate might never fall under the govern- 
ment of a ftranger. Even after the conqueft of the 
Spaniards, the Tlafcalans were fo jealous of preferving 
the ftates in their families, that they refufed to give the 
inveftiture of one of the four principalities of the re- 
public to D. Francifco Pimentel, nephew of Coanacot- 
zin, king of Acolhuacan (s), married with donna Ma- 
ria Maxicatzin, niece to prince Maxicatzin, who, as we 
fhall afterwards find, was the chief of the four lords 
that governed that republic at the arrival of the Spa- 
niards. The fiefs commenced in that kingdom at the 
time that king Xolotl divided the lands of Anahuac 
among the Ghechemecan and Acolhuan lords, under 
the feudal conditions, that they would preferve inviola- 
ble fidelity, acknowledge his fupreme authority, and 
their obligation to affift their fovereign whenever it 
fhould be neceflary with their perfons, with their pro- 
perty, and their vaflals. In the Mexican empire, as far 
as we can find, real fiefs were few in number; and if 
we are to fpeak in the ftri& fenfe of the civil law, 
there were none at all; for they were neither perpetual 
ia , aA 

(s) Coanacotzin, king of Acolhuacan, was the Father of don Ferdinando 
Pimentel, who had don Francefco born to him by a Tlafcalan lady. It isto 


be obferved, that many of the Mexicans, particularly the nobles, upon hon" 
baptized, added to their Chriftian name a Spanifh furname. 
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in their nature, as every year it was neceflary to re-— 
peat the form of inveftiture, nor were the vaflals of 
_ feudatories exempted from the tributes which were paid 
to the king by the other vaflals of the crown. 

The lands which were called A/tepetialli, that is, 
thofe of the communities of cities and villages, were di- 
vided into as many parts as there were diftricts in a city, 
and every diftri& poffeffed its own part entirely diftiné 
from, and independent of the others. Thefe lands could 
not be alienated by any means whatever. Some of them 
were allotted to furnifh provifions for the army in time’ 
of war; thofe were called Melchimalli, or Cacalomilli, 
according to the kind of provifions which they fupplied. 
The catholic kings have afligned lands to the fettlements 
of the Mexicans (#), and made proper laws to fecure 
to them the perpetuity of fuch pofleffions; but at pre- 
fent many villages have been deprived of them by the 
great power of fome individuals, affifted by the iniquity 
of fome judges. 

All the provinces that were conquered by the Mexi- 
cans were tributary to the crown, and contributed fruits, 
animals, and the minerals of the country, according to 
the rate prefcribed them; and all merchants befides 
paid a part of their merchandizes, and all artifts a cer- 
‘tain portion of their labours. In the capital of every 
province was a houfe allotted for a magazine to con- 
tain the corn, garments, and all the other effects, which 
the revenue officers collected in the circle of each diftria. 
Thefe officers were univerfally odious on account of the 
diftrefles which hey brought on the tributary places. 

Their 


| (2) The royal laws grant to every Indian village, or fettlement, the territory 
which furrounds them to the extent of fix hundred Caftilian cubits, which are 
qual to two hundred and fifty-feven Parifian perches. 
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Their badges of diftinGtion were a little rod which they 
carried inone hand, and a fan of feathers in the other. 
The treafurers of the king had paintings, in which were 
defcribed all the tributary places, and the quantity and 
quality of the tributes. In the collection made by Men- 
doza, there are thirty-fix paintings of this kind (w), and 
in each of thefe are reprefented the principal places of 
one, or of many provinces of the empire. Befides an 
exceflive number of cotton garments, and a certain quan- 
tity of corn and feathers, which were the ufual taxes 
laid on almoft all tributary places, many other different 
things were paid in tribute according to the produce of 
different countries. In order to give our readers fome 
idea of them, we fhall mention fome of the taxes which 
are reprefented in thefe paintings. 

The cities of Xoconocho, Huehuetlan, Mazatlan, and 
others upon the coaft, paid annually to the crown, be- 
fides the drefles made of cotton, four thoufand handfuls 
of beautiful feathers of different colours, two hundred 
bags of cocoas, forty tygers fkins, and a hundred and 
fixty birds of certain particular.colours. Huaxjacac, Co- 
jolapan, Atlacuechahuajan, and other places belonging 
to the Zapotecas, paid in tribute forty plates of gold 
of a certain fize and thicknefs, and twenty bags of co- 
chineal. Tlachquiaucho, Azotlan, twenty vafes of a cer- 
tain meafure full of gold in powder. Tochtepec, Odlatit- 
lan, Cozamalloapan, Michapan, and other places upon 


the 


(z) The thirty-fix paintings begin with the 13th, and end with the 48th. In 
the copy of them publifhed by Thevenot, the 21ft and 22d are wanting, and for — 
the moft part the figures of the tributary cities. The copy publifhed in Mexico. 
in 1770, 1s ftill lefs perfec, for it wants the 21ft, 22d, 38th, 39th, and 4oth of 
Mendoza’s Collection, befides a number of errors in the interpretations; but it 
has the advantage over Thevenot’s of having the Sali of the cities, and of bes 
ing all executed on plates. 
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the coaft of the Mexican gulf, befides the garments of 
cotton, gold, and cocoas, were obliged to contribute 
feventy-four thoufand handfuls of feathers, of different 
colours and qualities, fix necklaces, two of the fineft 
emeralds, and four of thofe which were ordinary ; twenty 
ear-rings of amber, adorned with gold, and as many of 
cryftal ; a hundred {mall cups or jugs of liquid amber, 
and fixteen thoufand balls of ule, or elaftic gum. Te- 
pejacac, Quecholac, Tecamachalco, Acatzinco, and other 
places of thofe regions, furnifhed four thoufand facks 
of lime, four thoufand loads of atatli, or folid canes, fit 
to be ufed in buildings, and as many loads of the fame 
canes of a fmaller fize, fit for making darts, and eight 
thoufand loads of acajetl, or little reeds, full of aroma- 
tic fubftances. Malinaltepec, Tlalcozauhtitlan, Olinallan, 
Icheatlan, Qualac, and other places of fouthern hot coun- 
tries, fix hundred cups of honey, forty large bafons of © 
tecozahuitl, or yellow ochre, fit for painting, a hundred 
and fixty axes of copper, forty round plates of gold, of 
a certain diameter and thicknefs, ten fmall meafures of 
fine turquoifes, and one load of ordinary turquoifes. 
Quauhnahuac, Panchimaleo, Atlacholoajan, Xiubtepec, 
Fuitzilac, and other places belonging to the Tlahuicas, 
fixteen thoufand pieces, or large fheets of paper, and four 
thoufand wxica//i (natural vafes, of which we fhall treat 
hereafter), of different fizes. Quaubtitlan, Tehuillojocan, 
and other places which were neighbouring to them, eight 
thonfand mats, and as many feats or chairs. Other 
places contributed fuel, {tone, a certain number of beams 
and planks fit for buildings, and a certain quantity of 
copal, &c. Some tributary people were obliged to fend 
to the royal palaces and woods a certain number of birds 
and quadrupeds, namely, the peopie of Xilotepec, Mich- 
: malajan, 
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malajan, and other places in the country of the Otomies, 
which laft were obliged to fend the king every year forty 
live eagles. Concerning the Matlatzincas we know that 
when they were brought under fubjection to the crown 
of Mexico by king Axajacatl, befides the tribute which — 
they are reprefeated to have paid, in the twenty-feventh 
painting of the collection of Mendgza, the further bur- 
then was impofed on them of cultivating a field about © 
feven hundred perches long and half as broad, for the 
purpofe of furnifhing the royal army with provifions. 
To conclude, a part of every thing ufeful, which was 
found in the kingdom, either amongft the produétions 
of nature or art, was paid in tribute to the king of 
Mexico. Mish agh 
Thefe large contributions, the great prefents which 
the governors of provinces, and the feudatory lords made 
to the king, together with the fpoils of war, formed the 
great riches of his court which excited fo much admira- 
tion in the Spanifh conquerors, and occafioned fo much 
mifery to his unfortunate fubjects. The tributes which 
were at firft moderate and eafy, became at laft exceffive 
and enormous ; for the pride and pomp of the kings kept 
pace with their conquefts. It is true, that a great part, 
and perhaps the greateft part of thefe revenues was ex- 
_ pended for the benefit of the fame fubjeés in the fup- 
port of a great number of minifters and magiftrates for 
the adminiftration of juftice, in the reward of thofe who 
had done fervices to the ftate, in the relief of the indi- » 
gent, particularly widows and orphans, and men grown 
feeble with age, which were the three claffes of people 
moft compaflionated by the Mexicans, and alfo by open- 
' ing the royal granaries in times of great fcarcity to the — 
nation; but how many of thofe unhappy people who 
were 
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were unable to pay the tributes demanded from them 
muft fink under the weight of their mifery, while the 
royal beneficence did not reach them? To oppreffive 
taxes were added the ereateft rigour in collecting them. 
Whoever did not pay the tribute prefcribed was fold 
for a flave, in order to purchafe with his liberty what 
he could not gain by_his induftry. 

For the adminiftration of juftice, the Mexicans had 
various tribunals and judges. At court, and in the more 
confiderable places of the kingdom, there was a fupreme 
magiftrate named Cihuacoatl, whofe authority was fo great 
that from the fentences pronounced by him, cither in 
civil or criminal caufes, no appeal could be made to any 
other tribunal, not even to majefty. He had the appoint- 
ment of the inferior judges, and the receivers of the 
royal revenues within his diftri&, rendered in their ac- 
counts to him. Any one who cither made ufe of his 
enfiens, or ufurped his authority, was punifhed with 
death. : , 

The tribunal of the T/acatecat/, though inferior to the 
firft, was extremely refpeCtable, and compofed of three 
judges, namely of the Z/acatecatl, who was the chief, 
and from whom the tribunal took its name, and of two 
others who were called Quauhnochtli and Tlanotlac. 
They took cognizance of civil and criminal caufes in the 
firft and fecond inftance, although fentence was pro- 
nounced in the name only of the Tlacatecatl. They 
met daily in a hall of the houfe of the public, which was 
called Tlatzontecojan, that is, the place where judgment 
is given, to which belonged porters and other officers of 
juttice. There they liftened with the utmoft attention 
to litigations, diligently examined into caufes, and pro- 
nounced fentence according tothe laws. If acaufe was 

own, IT. oe purely 
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purely civil, there was no appeal from that court; but 
if the caufe was of a criminal nature, an appeal lay to 
the Cihuacoatl. The fentence was publifhed by the 
Fepootl, or public cryer, and was executed by the Quauh- 
nochtli, who, as we have already mentioned, was one of 
the three judges. The public cryer, as well as the ex- 
ecutive minifter of juftice, was held in high efteem 
amoneft the Mexicans, becaufe they were confidered to 
be the reprefentatives of the king. 

In every diftrict of the city refided a Teuétli, who was 
deputy of the tribunal of Tlacatecatl, and was elected 
annually by the commons of that diftri@. He took 
cognizance, in the firft inftance, of the caufes within his 
diftri&, and daily waited upon the Cihuacoatl, or the 
Tlacatecatl, to report to him every thing which occur- 
red, and to receive his orders. Befides thefe Teuétli, 
there were in every diftrif& certain commiflaries, elected 
m the fame manner by the commons of the diftri&, and 
named Centectlapixque ; but they, from what appears to 
us, were not judges, but only guardians, charged to ob- 
ferve the condué of a certain number of families com- 
mitted to their care, and to acquaint the magiftrates with 
every thing that pafled. Next to the Teuétli were the 
Taquitlatoque, or the runners, who carried the notifica- - 
tions of the magiftrates, and fummoned guilty perfons, 
and the Topilli or the officers who apprehended and 
made prifoners. rend 3 

In the kingdom of Acolhuacan, the judicial power was 
divided amongtft feven principal cities. The judges re- 
mained in their tribunals from fun-rife until evening. 
Their meals were brought to them in the tribunal-hall, 
and that they might not be taken of from their employ- 
ment, by giving attendance upon their i nor have 

any 
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any excufe for being corrupted, they were, agreeably to 
the ufage in the kingdom of Mexico, afligned poffeflions 
and labourers, who cultivated their fields. Thofe pof- 
feffions, as they belonged to the office, not to the officer, 
did not pafs to his heirs but to his fucceflors in that ap- 
pointment. In caufes of importance they dur{t not pro- 
nounce fentence, at leaft not in the capital, without giv- 
ing information to the king. Every Mexican month, or 
every twenty days, an aficmbly of all the judges was 
held before the king, in order to determine all caufes 
then undecided. If from their being much perplexed and 
intricate, they were not finifhed at that time, they were 
referved for another general aflembly of a more folemn 
nature, which was held every eighty days, and was there- 
fore called Nappap/fallatolli, that is, the Conference of 
Fighty, at which all caufes were finally decided, and in 
the prefence of that whole affembly, punifhment was in- 
flicted on the guilty. The kine pronounced fentence by 
drawing a line with the point of an arrow upon the head 


of the guilty perfon, which was painted on the procefs. 


In the tribunals of the Mexicans the contending par- 
ties made their own allegations: at leaft we do not know 
that they employed any other advocates. In criminal 
caufes the accufer was not allowed any other proof than 
that of his witneffes ; but an accufed perfon could clear 
himfelf from guilt by his oath. In difputes about the 
boundaries of poffeflions, the paintings of the land were 
confulted as authentic writings. 

All the magiftrates were obliged to give judgment ac- 
cording to the laws of the kingdom which were repre- 
fented by paintings. Of thefe we have feen many, and 
have extracted from them a part of that which we {hall 
lay before our readers on the fubje&t. The power of 

| making 
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making laws in Tezcuco belonged always to the kings, 
who made thofe which they publifhed, be rigoroufly ob- 
ferved. Amongft the Mexicans, the firft laws were 
made, from what we can difcover, by the body of the 
nobility ; but afterwards the kings became the legiflators 
of the nation, and while their authority was confined 
within moderate limits, they were zealous in the obfer- 
vance of thofe laws which they or their anceftors had- 
promulgated. In the laft years of the monarchy defpo- 
tifm altered, and changed them at caprice. We fhall 
here enumerate thofe which were in force at the time the 
Syaniards entered into Mexico. In fome of them much 
prudence and humanity anda {trong attachment to good 
cuftoms will be difcovered; but in others an excefs of 
rigour which degenerated into cruelty. 

A traitor to the king or the {tate was torn in pieces, 
and his relations who were privy to the treafon, and did 
not difcover it, were deprived of their liberty. 

Whoever dared in war, or at any time of public 
rejoicing, to make ufe of the badges of the kings of 
Mexico, of Acolhuacan, or Tacuba, or of thofe of the 
Cjhuacoat], was punifhed with death, and his goods con- 
fifcated. | 

Whoever maltreated an ambaflador, minifter, or couri- 
er belonging to the king, fuffered death; but ambafia- 
dors and couriers were forbid on their part part to leave 
the high road, under pain of lofing their privileges. 

The punithment of death was inflicted alfo on thofe 
perfons who occafioned any fedition amongft the people ; 
on thofe who carried off, or changed the boundaries 
placed in the fields by public authority ; and likewife on 
judges who gave a fentence that was unjuft, or contrary 
to the laws, or made an unfaithful report of any caufe 

to 
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to the king, or a fuperior magiftrate, or allowed them- 
felves to be corrupted by bribes. 

He who in war committed any hoftility upon the ene- 
my wichout the order of his chief, or attacked them 
before the fignal for battle was given, or abandoned the 
colours, or violated any proclamation publifhed to the 

army, was infallibly beheaded. 

He who at market altered the meafures eftablifhed 
_ by the magiftrates, was guilty of felony, and was put to 
death without delay in the fame place. 

A murderer forfeited his own life for his crime, even 
although the perfon murdered was but a flave. 

He who killed his wife, although he caught her in 
adultery, fuffered death ; becaufe, according to them, 
he ufurped the authority of the magiftrates, whofe pro- 
‘vince it was to take cognizance of mifdeeds, and punifh 
evil-doers. : 

Adultery was inevitably punifhed with death. Adul- 
terers were {toned to death, or their heads were bruifed 
between two ftones. This law which prefcribed that 
adulterers fhould be ftoned to death, is one of *thofe 

which we have feen reprefented in the ancient paintings 
which were preferved in the library of the fupreme col- 
lege of Jefuits at Mexico. It is alfo reprefented in the 
laft painting of the colle€tion made by Mendoza, and is 
taken notice of by Gomara, Torquemada, and other 
authors. But they did not confider, nor did they punith 
as adultery, the trefpafs of a hufband with any woman 
who was free, or not joined in matrimony: wherefore — 
the hufband was not bound to fo much fidelity as was 
exacted from the wife. In all places of the empire this 
crime was punifhed, but in fome places with greater fe- 
* verity thanin others. In Ichoatlan, a woman who was 
accufed 
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accufed of adultery was fummoned before the judges, 
and if the proofs of her crime were fatisfactory, fhe re- 
ceived punifhment there immediately ; fhe was torn in 
pieces, and her limbs divided amongft the witneffes. In 
Itztepec infidelity in a woman was punifhed according to 
the fentence of the magiftrates by her hufband, who cut 
oi her nofe and her ears. In fome parts of the empire 
the puatfhment of death was inflicted on the hufband, 
who cohabited with his wife, after it was proved that 
fhe had violated her fidelity. 

No divorce was lawful without the permiflion of the 
judges. He who defired to divorce his wife, prefented 
himfelf before the tribunal and explained his reafons for 
it. The judges exhorted him to concord, and endea- 
voured to difluade him from a feparation ; but if he per- 
fifted in his claim, and his reafons appeared juft, they told 
him that he might do that which he fhould judge moft 
proper, without giving their authority for a divorce by a 
formal fentence. If after all he divorced her, he never 
could recover her nor be united to her again. 

Thofe who were guilty of inceft with their neareft of — 
blood, or relations, were hanged, and all marriages be- 
tween perfons fo nearly connected were ftri€tly forbid by 
law, excepting marriages between brothers and fifters-in- 
law ; for amoneft the Mexicans, as well as amongft the 
Hebrews, it was the cuftom that the brothers of the de- 
ceafed hufband might marry with their widowed fifters- 
in-law; but there was great difference in this praétice * 
of thefe two nations; for among{t the Hebrews fuch a 
marriage could only happen in one cafe, that was where 
the hufband died without iffue; amongft the Mexicans 
on the contrary, it was neceflary that the deceafed fhould 
Jeave children, of whofe education the brother was to 

take 
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take charge, entering into all the rights of a father. In 
fome places which were diftant from the capital, the no- 
bles were accuftomed to marry their widowed mothers- 
in-law, provided their fathers had not had children by 
them; but in the capitals of Mexico and Tezcuco, and 
the places neighbouring to them, fuch marriages were 
deemed inceftuous, and punifhed with feverity. 

Any perfon guilty of a deteftable crime was hanged ; 
if a prieft, he was burnt alive. Amongft all the nations 
of Anahuac, excepting the Panuchefe, this crime was 
held in abomination, and was punifhed by them all with 
rigour. Neverthelefs, vicious men, in order to juttify 
their own excefles, have defamed all the nations of A- 
merica with this horrid voice; but this calumny, which 
feveral European authors have too readily admitted to 
be juft, is proved to be falfe by the teftimony of many 
other authors, who are more impartial and better in- 
formed (x). | 

The prieft, who, during the time that he was dedica- 
ted to the fervice of the temple, abufed any free woman, 
was deprived of the priefthood and banifhed. 

If any of the young men, or young women, who were 
educating in the feminaries, were guilty of incontinence, 
they were liable to a fevere punifhment, and even to fuf- 
fer death, according to the report of fome authors. But, 
on the other hand, there was no punifhment whatever 
prefcribed for fimple fornication, although the evil tenden- 
cy of an excefs of this kind was not unknown to them; 
and fathers frequently admonifhed their children to be- 
ware of it: they burned the hair of a bawd in the mar- 
ket-place with pine torches, and fmeared her head with 

the 


(x) See what we have faid in our Differtations refpeGing the author whe 
has revived this atrocious calumny upon the Americans. 
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the refin of the fame wood. The more refpectable the 
perfons were to whom fhe ferved in this capacity, fo 
much the greater was the punifhment. 

According to the laws, the man who dreffed himfelf 
like a woman, or the woman who dreffed herfelf like a 
man, was hanged. 

The thief of things of {mall value met with no punith- 
ment, excepting that of being obliged to reftore what he 
had ftolen; if the things were of great value, he was 
made the flave of the perfon whom he had robbed. If 
the thing ftolen did no longer exift, nor the robber had 
any goods by which he could repay his robbery, he was 
{toned to death. If he had ftolen gold or gems, after 
being conducted through all the ftreets of the city, he 
was facrificed at the feftival which the goldfmiths held 
in honour of their god Xipe. He who {ftole a certain 
number of ears of maize, or pulled up from another’s 
field a certain number of ufeful trees, was made a flave 
of the owner of that field (y); but every poor traveller 
was permitted to take of the maize, or the fruit-bearing 
trees, which were planted by the fide of the highway, as 
much as was fufficient to fatisfy immediate hunger. 

He who robbed in the market, was immediately put to 
death by the baftinado, in the market-place. 

He alfo was condemned to death, who in the army 
robbed another of his arms or badges. 

Whoever upon finding a {trayed child, made it a flave, 
and fold it to another, as if it were his own, forfeited by 
that crime his liberty and his goods, one half of which 
was appropriated to the fupport of the child, and the 

other 


(y) The anonymous conqueror fays, that ftealing of three or four ears of 
maize was fufficient to incur the penalty. ‘Torquemada adds, that the penalty 
was death: but this was the law in the kingdom of Acolhuacan only, not in the 


realm of Mexico. 
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other half was paid to the alates that he might fet 
the child at liberty. Whatever number of perfons were 
concerned in the crime, all of them were liable to the 
fame punifhment. 

To the fame punifhment of fervitude, and to the lofs 
of his goods, was every perfon liable who fold the poftef- 
fions of another, which he only had in farm. 

Tutors who did not give a good account of the eftates 
of their pupils, were hanged without pardon. 3 

The fame punifhment was infli&ed on fons who 
fquandered their patrimony in vices; for they faid it 
was a great crime not to fet a higher value on the la- 
bours of their fathers. 

He who prattifed forcery was facrificed to the gods. 

Drunkennefs in youth was a capital offence; young 
men were put to death by the baftinado in prifon, and 
young women were ftoned to death. In men advanced 
in years, although it was not made capital, it was pu- 
nifhed with feverity. If he was a nobleman, he was 
_ ftripped of his office and his rank, and rendered infa- 
mous; if a plebeian, they fhaved him (a punifhment 
very fenfibly felt by them), and demolithed his houfe, 
faying, that he who could voluntarily bereave himfelf 
of his fenfes, was not worthy of a habitation amongft 
men. This law did not forbid conviviality at nuptials, 
or at any other times of feftivity: on fuch occafions it 
being lawful, in private houfes, to drink more than 
ufual; nor did the law affect old men of feventy years, 
who, on account of their age, were allowed to drink 
as much as they pleafed; which appears reprefented in 
_ the forty-third painting of the colleétion made by Men- 
doza. 
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He who told a lie to the particular prejudice of ano- 
ther, had a part of his lip cut off, and fometimes his 
ears. 

Of the Mexican laws concerning flaves it is to be ob- 
ferved, that there were three forts of flaves among 
. them. . The firft were prifoners of war; the fecond 
were thofe whom they purchafed for a valuable confide- 
ration; and the third were malefaftors, who were de- 
prived of their liberty in punifhment of their crimes. 

The prifoners of war were generally facrificed to 
their gods. He who in war took another’s prifoner 
from him, or fet him at liberty, was punifhed with 
death. 

The fale of a flave was not valid, unlefs it was made 
in the prefence of four lawful witneffes. In general, 
they affembled in greater numbers, and celebrated con- 
tracts of that nature with great folemniry. 

Among the Mexicans a flave was allowed to have cat- 
tle, to acquire property, and even to purchafe flaves 
who ferved him; nor could his owner hinder him, nor 
have fervice from fuch flaves; for flavery was only an 
obligation of perfonal fervice, and even iat was under — 
certain reftrictions. 

Nor was flavery entailed upon the defcendants of 
flaves. All Mexicans were born free, although their 
mothers were flaves. If a free man impregnated ano- 

ther perfon’s flave, and fhe died during her pregnancy, 
he became the flave of the owner of the female flave; 
but if fhe was happily delivered, the child as well as the 
father remained both free. 

- Neceffitous parents were allowed to difpofe of any 
one of their children, in order to relieve their poverty ; 
and any free man might fell himfelf for the fame pur- — 

pole ;. 
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pofe; but owners could not fell their flaves without their 
confent, unlefs they were flaves with a collar. Run- 
away, rebellious, or vicious flaves, had two or three 
warnings given them by their owners, which warnings 
they gave for their better juftification in prefence of 
fome witnefles. If, in fpite of thefe admonitions the 
flaves did not mend their behaviour, a wooden collar 
was put about their necks, and then it was lawful to 
fell them at market. If, after having been owned by 
two or three matters, they {till continued intractable, 
they were fold for the facrifices; but that happened 
very rarely. Ifa flave, who was collared in this man- 
ner, happened to efcape from the prifon where his own- 
er confined him, and took refuge in the royal-palace, 
he remained free; and the perfon who attempted to 
prevent his gaining this afylum, forfeited his liberty for 
the attempt, except it was the owner, or one of his 
children, who had a right to feize him. 

The perfons who fold themfelves were generally 
gamefters, who did fo in order to game with the price 


of their liberty ; or thofe who by lazinefs, or fome mif- 


fortune, found themfelves reduced to mifery, and pro- 
ftitutes, who wanted clothes to make their appearance 
in public; for women of that clafs among the Mexicans 
had no intereft m general in their profeflion, but the 
gratification of their paflions. Slavery amongft the 
Mexicans was not fo hard to be borne, as it was among 
ether people ; for the condition of a flave among them 
was by no means oppreflive. Their labour was mode- 
rate, and their treatment humane; when their matters 
died, they generally became free. The common price 
of a flave was a load of cotton garments. 


There 
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There was among the Mexicans another kind of fla- 
very, which they called Huehuetatlacoll, which was, 
where one or two families, on account of their poverty, 
bound themfelves to furnifh fome lord perpetually with 
a flave. ‘They delivered up one of their fons for this 
purpofe, and after he had ferved for fome years they 
recalled him, in order to let him marry, or for fome 


other motive, and fubftituted another in his place. The. 


change was made withont giving any offence to the pa- 
tron; on the contrary, he generally gave fome confide- 
ration for a new flave. In the year 1506, on account of 
a great fcarcity which happened then, many families 
were obliged to this kind of fervitude; but they were 
all freed from it by the king of Acolhuacan, Nezahual- 
pilli, owing to the hardfhips they fuffered from it; and, 
after his example, the fame thing was done by Monte- 
zuma II. in his dominions. | 
The conquerors, who imagined they entered into all 
the rights of the ancient Mexican lords, had, at firft, 
many flaves of thofe nations; but when the Catholic 
kings were informed of it by perfons of credit who were 
zealous for the public good, and well acquainted with 
the manners and cuftoms of thofe people, they declared 
all thofe flaves free, and forbid, under fevere penalties, 
any attempt againft their liberty. A law infinitely juft, 
and worthy the humanity of thofe monarchs; for the 
firft religious miflionaries who were employed in the 
converfion of the Mexicans, amongft whom were men 
of much learning, declared, after diligent examination, 
that they had not been able to find one amongft the 
flaves who had been juftly deprived of his natural li- 
berty. 


We 
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We have now faid all that we know of the Mexican 
legiflature. More complete information on this head, 
and in particular Concerning their civil contraéts, their 
tribunals, and fupreme councils, might have proved 
extremely valuable; but the unfortunate lofs of the 
greater part of their paintings, and of fome manufcripts 
of the firft Spaniards, has deprived us of the only lights 
which could have illuftrated this fubjec. 

Although the laws of the capital were generally re- 
ceived throughout the whole empire, yet in fome of the 
provinces many variations from them took place; for as 
the Mexicans did not oblige the conquered nations to 
{peak the language of their court, neither did they com- 
pel them to adopt all their laws. The legiflature of A- 
colhuacan was the moft fimilar to that of Mexico; but 
ftill they differed in many particulars, and the former 
was far more fevere than the latter. 

The laws publifhed by the celebrated king Nezahual- 
cojotl ordained, that a thief fhould be dragged through 
the ftreets, and afterwards hanged. Murderers were 
beheaded. ‘The agent in the crime of fodomy was {uf- 
focated in a heap of afhes; the patient had his bowels 
torn out, after which his belly was filled with afhes, and 
then he was burned. He who malicioufly contrived to 
_ fow difcord between two ftates, was tied to a tree and 
burned alive. He who drank till he loft his fenfes, if a 
nobleman, was immediately hanged, and his body was 
thrown into the lake, or into fome river ; if a plebeian, 
for the firft offence, he Joft his liberty, and for the fe- 
cond his life. And when the legiflator was alked, why 
the law was more fevere upon nobles, he aniwered, 
that the crime of drunkenneis was lefs pardonable in 

ig | | them, 
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them, as they were more bound in duty to fet a good 
example. 

The fame king prefcribed the punifhment of death to 
hiftorians who publifhed any falfehood in their paint- 
ings (y). Ele condemned robbers of the fields*to the — 
fame punifhment, and declared that the ftealing feven 
ears of maize was fuflicient to incur the penalty. 

The Tlafcalans adopted the greater part of the laws 
of Acolhuacan. Among them, fons, who were want- 
ing in refpect and duty to their parents, were put to 
death by order of the fenate. Thofe perfons who were 
authors of any public misfortune, and yet did not de- 
ferve to be punifhed with death, were banifhed. Ge- 
nerally fpeaking, among all the polifhed nations of Ana- 
huac, murder, theft, lying, adultery, and other fimilar 
crimes of incontinence, were rigoroufly punifhed, and 
that which we have already obferved, when {peaking of 
their character, appears to be verified in every thing, 
namely, that they were (as they {till are) naturally in- 
clined to feverity and rigour, and more vigilant to pu- 
nifh vice than to reward virtue. 

Among the punifhments prefcribed by the legiflators 
of Mexico againit malefactors, that of the fork or gal- 
lows was reckoned the moit ignominious. ‘That of ba- 
nifhment was alfo thought infamous, as it fuppofed the 
guilty perfon pofleffed of an infectious vice. That of 
whipping is not found among their laws; nor do we 
know that it was ever made ufe of except by parents 
to their children, or mafters to their pupils. 


They 


(y) This law againf falfe hiftorians is attefted by D. Ferdinando d’ Alba 
Yxtlilxochit] (who was a defcendant of that-legiflator), in his valuable manu- 
{eripts. 
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_ They had two farts of prifons: one fimilar to modern 

prifons, called Yeilpilojan, which was appropriated for 
debtors who refufed to pay their debts, and for fuch 
perfons as were guilty of crimes not deferving death ; 
the other called Quaubcalli, refembling a cage, was ufed 
to confine prifoners who were to be facrificed, and per- 
fons guilty of capital offences. Both of them were 
well watched and ftronely guarded. Thofe who were 
to be capitally punifhed were fed very fparingly, in or- 
der that they might tafte by anticipation the bitternefs 
of death. ‘The prifoners on the contrary were well 
nourifhed, in order that they might appear in good 
flefh at the facrifice. If through the negligence of the 
guard, any prifoner efcaped from the cage, the com- 
munity of the diftri&, whofe duty it was to fupply the 
prifons with guards, was obliged to pay to the owner 
of the fugitive, a female flave, a load of cotton gar- 
ments, and a fhield. 
_ Having treated thus far of the civil, it is now be- 
come neceflary to fay fomething of the military govern- 
ment of the Mexicans. No profeffion was held in 
more efteem amongft them than the profeffion of arms. 
The deity of war was the moft revered by them, and re- 
garded as the chief protector of the nation. No prince 
was elected king, until he had, in feveral battles, dif. 
played proofs of his courage and military fkill, and me- 
rited the fplendid poft of general of the army; and no 
king was crowned, until he had taken, with his own 
hands, the victims. which were to be facrificed at the fef- 
tival of his coronation. 

All the Mexican kings, from Itzcoatl the firft, down 
to Quauhtemotzin, who was their laft, rofe from the 
command of the army to the government of the king- 

dom. 
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dom. Thofe who died for the fake of their country, 
with their arms in their hands, were imagined to be the 
happieft fouls in another life. From the great efteem 
in which the profeflion of arms was held amongft them, 
they were at much pains to make their children cou- 
rageous, and to inure them from the earlieft infancy 
fo the hardfhips of war.. It was this elevated notion of 
the glory of arms, which formed thofe heroes, whofe 
illuftrious actions we have already related: which made 
them fhake oif the yoke of the Tepanecas, and erect 
on fo humble a foundation, fo famous and celebrated a 
monarchy : and laftly, which produced the extenfion of 
their dominions from the banks of the lake to the 
fhores of the two oppofite feas. 

The higheft military dignity was that of general of 
the army ; but there were four different ranks of gene- 
rals, of which the moft refpe&able was that of T/a- 
cochcalcatl (z), and each rank had its particular badges 
of diftin@ion. We are uncertain in what degree the 
other three ranks were fubordinate to the firft; nor 
can we even tell their names, on account of the differ- 
ent opinions of authors on this head (a). Next to the 
generals were the captains, each of whom commanded 
a certain number of foldiers. 


In 


(z) Some authors fay that Tacochcalcatl, fignifies prince of the darts: but 
ungqueftionably it means only, inhabitant of the arfenal, or houfe of the darts. — 

(2) The interpreter of Mendoza’s Collection fays, that the names of the 
four ranks of generals, were Tlacochcalcatl, Atempanecatl, Exbuacatecatl, and Tlil- 
lancalqui. Acofta, inftead of Atempanecatl, fays Tlacatecatl, and inftead of Ez- 
huacatecatl, Exhuahuacatl ; and adds, that thefe were the names of the four elec- 
tors. ‘Torquemada adopts the name of Tiacatecatl, but fometimes he makes his 
rank inferior to the Tlacochcalcatl,, and at other times he confounds them to- 
'» gether. 
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- Tnorder to reward the fervices of warriors, and give 

them every kind of encouragement, the Mexicans de- 
vifed three military orders, called Achcaubtin, Quaubtin, 
and Oocelo, or Princes, Eagles, and Tygers. ‘The per- 
fons belonging to the order of princes, who were called 
Quachiétin, were the moft honoured. They wore their 
hair tied on the top of their heads with a red {tring, 
from which hung.as many locks of cotton as they had 
performed meritorious ations. ‘This honour was fo 
much efteemed among them, that the kings themfelves, 
as well as the generals, were proud of having it con- 
ferred upon them. Montezuma Il. belonged to this 
order, as Acofta affirms, and alfo king Tizoc, as ap- 
pears in the paintings of him. ‘The Tygers were dif- 
tinguifhed by a particular armour which they wore, it 
being {potted like the fkins of thefe wild animals ; but 
fuch infignia were only made ufe of in war: at court 
all the officers of the army wore a drefs of mixed co- 
lours, which was called L/achquauljo. No perfons on 
the firft time of their going to war, were allowed to 
wear any badge of diftinStion ; they were dreffed in a 
coarfe white habit, of cloth made from the aloe; and 
this rule was fo ftriftly obferved, that it was even ne- 


_ ceffary for the princes of the royal blood to give fome 


proofs of their courage before they could be entitled to 
change that plain drefs for another more coftly, called 
Leucaliuhqui. ‘The members of thofe military orders, 
befides the exterior marks of diftintion which they 
wore, were allotted particular apartments in the royal 
paiace, whenever they waited upon the king as guards. 
They were allowed to have furniture in their houfes 
made of gold, to wear the fineft cotton drefs, and finer 
. thoes than thofe of the common people ; but no foldier 
‘Vou, If. oe | had 
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had permiffion to do this until he had gained, by his 
bravery, fome advancement in the army. A particular 
drefs called T/acatziuhqui was given as a reward to the: 
foldier, who, by his example, encouraged a difpirited 
army to renew battle with vigour. 4 
When the king went to war, he wore belidis his 
armour, particular badges of diftin&tion; on his legs, 
half boots made of thin plates of gold; on his arms, 
plates of the fame metal, and bracelets of gems; at his 
under lip hung an emerald fet in gold; at his ears, ear- 
rings of the fame f{tone; about his neck a necklace, or 
chain of gold and gems, anda plume of beautiful fea- 
thers on his head; but the badge moft expreflive of ma- 
jefty, was:a work of great labour made of beautiful 
feathers, which reached from the head all down the 
back (4). The Mexicans were very attentive to diftin- 
guifh perfons, particularly in war, by different badges. — 
The defenfive and offenfive arms which were made 
ufe of by the Mexicans, and the other nations of Ana- 
huac, were of various forts. The defenfive arms com- 
mon to the nobles and plebeians, to the officers and 
foldiers, were thiclds, which. they called Chimallii (c), — 
and were made of different forms and materials. Some — 
of them were perfeély round, and others were rounded _ 
only in the under part. Some were made of otatli, or : 
folid elaftic canes, interwoven with thick cotton threads, 
and © 


s, 4 
(6) All thefe Agel infignia had their particular names. The boots were © 
called cozebuatl, the brachials matermcatl, the bracelets matzopeztli, the dmecatt | 
_at the lip ¢entetl, the ear-rings nacochili, the necklace an and the — i 
pal badge of feathers guachiéli. ‘ ; 

(c) Solis pretends, that the fhield was ufed only by lord but the anonymous 
conqueror, who frequently faw the Mexicans in arms, and was engaged i inmany _ 
battles againft them, afferts exprefsly, that this armour was common to” all” 
ranks. No author has informed us more accurately than he of the Mexican 
armour. 
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and covered with feathers; thofe of the nobles with 


thin plates of gold ; others were made of large tortoife- 
fhells, adorned with copper, filver, and gold, according 
to the wealth of the owner, or his rank in the army. 
Thefe were of a moderate fize; but others were fo ex- 
ceflively large, that they could occafionally cover the 
whole body; but when it was not neceflary to ufe 
them, they could comprefs them, and carry them under 
their arms like the parafols of the moderns; it is proba- 


ble, they were made of the fkins of animals, or cloth 


waxed with w/e, or elaftic gum (d). On the other 
hand, many of their fhields were very {mall, more beau- 
tiful than ftrong, and adorned with fine feathers; thefe 
were not employed in war, but only at the entertain- 
ments which they made in imitation of a battle. 

The defenfive arms peculiar to the officers were breaft- _ 
plates of cotton, one and fometimes two fingers thick, 
which were arrow-proof ; and on this account the Spa- 
niards themfelves made ufe of them in the war againft 
the Mexicans. The name Ichcahuepilli, which the Mex- 
icans gave to this fort of breaft-plate, was changed by 


the Spaniards into the word E/caupil. Over this fort 


of cuirafs, which only covered part of the breaft, they 


put on another piece of armour, which, befides the 


cheft, covered the thighs, andthe half of the arms, 
figures of which appear in the plate reprefenting the 


Mexican armour. The lords were accuftomed to wear 


a thick upper coat of feathers, over a cuirafs made of 
feveral plates of gold, or filver gilt, which rendered 
them invulnerable, not only by arrows, but even by 
darts or fwords, as the anonymous conqueror affirms. 


Befides 
(d) Thefe large fhields are mentioned by the anonymous conqueror, Didaco 
Godoi, and Bernal Dias, who were all prefent at the conquett. 
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Befides the armour which they wore for the defence of 
their chefts, their arms, their thighs, and even their legs; 
their heads were ufually cafed in the heads of tygers, or 
ferpents, made of wood, or fome other fubftance, with 
the mouth open, and furnifhed with large teeth that they 
might infpire terror, and fo animated in appearance, that 
the above mentioned author fays, they feemed to be vo- 
miting up the foldiers. All the officers and nobles wore 
a beautiful plume of feathers on their heads, in order to 
add to the appearance of their ftature. The-common 


foldiers went entirely naked, except the maxtlatl, or gir- 


dle, which covered the private parts ; but they counter- 
feited the drefs which they wanted by different colours, 
with which they painted their bodies. The European 
hiftorians, who expreis fo much wonder at this, have 
not obferved how common the fame praétice was among 
the ancient nations of Europe itfelf. 

The offenfive arms of the Mexicans were arrows, 
flings, clubs, fpears, pikes, fwords, and darts. Their 
bows were made of a wood, which was elaftic and diffi- 
cult to break, and the ftring of the finews of animals, or 
the hair of the ftag. Some of their bows were fo large 
(as they are at prefent among fome nations of that con- 
tinent), that they required more than five feet length of 
{tring. ‘Their arrows were made of hard rods, pointed 
with the fharp bone of a fifth, or other animal, or a piece 


of flint, or ifzili. They were extremely expert at draw- 


ing the bow, and very dextrous mark{fmen, being exer- 
cifed in it from childhood, and encouraged by rewards 


from their mafters and parents. ‘The Tehuacanefe pa- _ 


tion was particularly famous for their fkill in fhooting 


two or three arrows together. ‘he furprifing feats of 
dexterity, which have been exhibited even in our time 


a 
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by the Taraumarefe, the Hiaquefe, and other people of 
thofe regions, who {till ufe the bow and arrow, enable 
us to judge of the expertnefs and excellence of the an-. 
cient Mexicans in that way (¢). No people of the 
country of Anahuac ever made ufe of poifoned arrows ; 
this was probably owing to their defire of taking their 
enemies alive for the purpofe of facrificing them. 

The Maquabuitl, called by the Spaniards Spada, or 
{word, as it was the weapon among the Mexicans, which 
was equivalent to the {word of the old continent, was a 
ftout ftick three feet anda half long, and about four 
inches broad, armed on each fide with a fort of razors 
of the {tone itzt/i, extraordinarily fharp, fixed and firmly 
faftened to the ftick with gum lack (f), which were 
about three inches Jong, one or two inches broad, and 
as thick as the blade of our ancient fwords. ‘This wea- 
pon was fo keen, that once it entirely beheaded a horfe 
at one ftroke, according to the affirmation of Acofta; 
but the firft ftroke only was to be feared; for the ra- 
zors became foon blunt. ‘They tied this weapon by a 
{tring to their arm, left they might lofe it in any violent 
conflit. The form of the maquahuitl is defcribed by 
feveral hiftorians, and is reprefented in one of the plates 
of this hiftory. 
a : The 


(e) The dexterity of thofe people in fhooting arrows would not be credible, 
were it not well afcertained by the depofitions of a variety of eye-witneffes. It 
was ufual for a number of archers to aflemble together, and throw up an ear of 
maize into the air, at which they immediately fhot with fuch quicknefs and 
dexterity, that before it could reach the ground it was ftripped of every grain. 

( f) Hernandez ftys, that one ftroke of the maquahuitl was fufficient to cut 
a man through the middie ; and the anonymous conqueror attefts, that he faw 
in an engagement a Mexican, with one firoke which he gave a horfe in the 
belly, make his inteftines drop out; and another, who with one ftroke which 
he gave a horfe upon the head, laid him dead at his feet. 
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The pikes of the Mexicans, inftead of iron, were — 
pointed witha large flint, but fome of them alfo with 
copper. The Chinantecas, and fome people of Chiapan,, 
made ufe of pikes fo monftrous, that they exceeded three 
perches, or eighteen feet in length, and the conqueror 
Cortes employed them againft the cavalry of his rival 
Panfilo Navaez. (- 

The Tlacochtli, or Mexican dart, was a {mall lance of © 
otatli, or fome other {trong wood, the point of which 
was hardened by fire, or fhod with copper, or itzt/, or 
bone, and many of them had three points, in order to 
make a triple wound at every ftroke. 

They fixed a flring to their darts (g), in coker’ to pull 
them back again, after they had launched them at the. 
enemy. ‘This was the weapon which was the moft dread- 
ed by the Spanifh conquerors; for they were fo expert 
at throwing them, that they pierced the body of an 
enemy through and through. ‘The foldiers were armed 
in general with a fword, a bow and arrows, a dart, and 
a fling. We do not know, whether in war, they ever 
made ufe of their axes, of which we fhall thortly fpeak. 

They had alfo ftandards and mufical inftruments pro- 
per for war. Their ftandards, which were more like 
the Signum of the Romans than our colours, were ftaves 
from eight to ten feet long, on which they carried the 
arms or enfigns of the ftate, made of gold, or feathers, 
or fome other valuable materials. The armorial enfign 
of the Mexican empire, was an eagle in the a& of dart- 
ing upon a tyger ; that of the republic of Tlafcala, an 

eagle 

(g) The Mexican dart was of that kind of darts which the. Romans ufed to 
call Hoffile, Faculum, or Telum amentatum, and the Spanifh name Amento om 
Ameinto, which the hiftorians of Mexico have adopted, means the fame thing as 
the Amentum of the Romans. 
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eagle with its wings fpread (4); but each of the four 
lordfhips which compofed the republic, had its proper 
enfign. That of Ocotelolco, was a green bird upon a 
rock ; that of ‘Tizatlan, a heron upon a rock alfo ; that 
of Tepeticpac, a fierce wolf, holding fome arrows in his 
paws ; and that of Quiahuiztlan, a parafol of green fea- 
thers. The ftandard which the conqueror Cortes took 
in the famous battle of Otompan, was a net of gold, 
which, in all probability, was the ftandard of fome city 


fituated on the lake. Befides the common and principal. 


_ftandard of the army, every company, confifting of two 
or three hundred foldiers, carried its particular ftandard, 
and was not only diftinguifhed from others by it, but 
likewife by the colour of the feathers, which the officers 
and nobles bore upon their armour. The ttandard-bearer 
of the army, at leaft in the laft years of the empire, was 
the general, and thofe of the companies, moft probably, 
were borne by their commanding officers. ‘Thofe ftand- 
ards were fo firmly tied upon the backs of the officers, 
that it was almoft impoflible to detach them without cut- 
ting the ftandard-bearers to pieces. ‘The Mexicans al- 
ways placed their ftandard in the centre of their army. 
The Tlafcalans, when they marched their troops in time 
of peace placed it in the van, but in the time of war, in 
the rear of their army. 


Their martial mufic in which there was more noife than? 
harmony, confifted of drums, horns, and certain fea-fhells ' 


which made an extremely fhrill found. 
Previous to a declaration of war, the fupreme council 
examined into the caufe which induced them to under- 
take 


(6) Gomara fays, that the armorial enfign of the republic of Tlafcala was a 


rane; but other hiftorians, better informed than he was, affirm that it was an ; 


eagle. 
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take it, which was for the moft part the rebellion of 
fome city or province, the putting to death unlawfully 
fome Mexican, Acolhuan, or Tepanecan couriers, or mer- 
chants, or fome grofs infult offered to their ambaffadors. © 
If the rebellion originated in fome of the chiefs, and not 
among the people, the guilty perfons were conducted to 
the capital and punifhed. But if the people were alfo in 
fault, fatisfaction was demanded from them in the name 
of theking. If they fubmitted, and manifefted a fincere 
repentance, their crime was pardoned, and they were _ 
advifed to better conduct; but if, inftead of fubmiflion, ¢ 
they anfwered with arrogance, and perfifted in denying 
the fatisfaction demanded, or. offered any new infult to 
the meffengers which were fent to them, the affair was 
difcuffed in the council, and if war was refolved upon, 
proper orders were given to the generals. Sometimes 
the kings, in order to juflify their condu& more fully 
before they made war upon any ftate or place, fent three 
different embaffies ; the firft to the lord of the ftate which 
had given offence, requiring from him a fuitable fatisfac- 
tion, and alfo prefcribing a time for the fame, on pain of 
being treated as an enemy; the fecond, to the nobles, - 
that they might perfuade their lord to make a fubmiffi- — 
on, and efcape the punifhment which threatened him ; 
and the third to the people, in order to make them ac- 
quainted with the occafion of the war ; and very often, 
as a certain hiftorian aflerts, the arguments made ufe 
of by the ambafladors were fo powerful, and the 
advantages of peace, and the diftrefles of war, were fo 
forcibly reprefented, that an accommodation took place 
between the parties. ey ufed alfo to fend along with 
ambaffadors the idol of Huitzilopochtli, enjoining the 
people ae were {ftirring up a war to give it a place 

| among 


- 
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among their gods. If they on the one hand found them- 
felves {trong enough to refift, they rejected the propofi- 
tion, and difmiffed the ftrange god; but if they thought 
themfelves unable to fuftain a war, they received the 
idol, and placed it among their provincial gods, and an- 
fwered to the embafly with a large prefent of gold, gems, 
or beautiful feathers, acknowledging their fubjection to 
the fovereign. 

If war was to be commenced, previous to every thing 
elfe they fent advice of it to the enemy, that they might 
prepare for defence, confideriag nothing more mean and 


unworthy of brave people than to attack the unguarded : 


for this purpofe therefore, they fent before them feveral 
fhields, which were the fignals of a challenge, and like- 


_ wife fome cotton dreffes. When one king was challenged 


by another, they ufed alfo the ceremony of anointing, 
and fixing feathers upon his head, which was done by 
the ambaflador, as happened at the challenge given by 
king ltzcoatl to the tyrant Maxtlaton; they next def- 
patched fpies, who were called Quimichtin, or forcerers, 
and were to go in difguife into the country of the enemy, 
to obferve their number and motions, and the quality of 


the troops which they muftered. If they were fuccefs- 


ful in this commiflion they were amply rewarded. Laftly, 
after having made fome facrifices to the god of war, and 


to the tutelar deities of the {tate or city on which the 


war was made, in order to merit their protection, the 
army marched, but not formed into wings, or ranked in 
files, but divided into companies, each of which had its 
leader, and its ftandard. When the army was numerous - 
it was reckoned by Xiquipilli ; and each xigquipilli con- 
fifted of eight thoufand men. It is extremely probable, 
that each of thefe bodies was commanded by a Tlacate- 

Vou. Il. y catl, 
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catl, or other general. The place where the firft battle 
was ufually fought was a field appointed for that pur- 
pofe in fome province, and called Yaotlalli, or land or field 
of battle. ‘They began battle (as was ufual in ancient 
Europe, and among the Romans), with a moft terrible 
noife of warlike inftruments, fhouting and whiftling, 
which {truck terror to thofe who were not accuftomed to 
hear it, as the anonymous conqueror declares from his 
own experience. Amongft the people of Tezcuco, and 
likewife, moft probably, amongft thofe of other ftates, 
the king, or the general, gave the fignal for battle, by 
the beat of a little drum which hung at his fhoulder. 
Their firft onfet was furious ; but they did not all en- 
gage at once, as fome authors have reported ; for they 
were accuftomed, as is manifeft from their hiftory, to 
keep troops in referve, for prefling emergencies. Some- 
times they began battle with fhooting arrows, and fome- 
times with darts and flinging of {tones ; and when their 
arrows were exhaufted, they made ufe of their pikes, 
clubs, and fwords. ‘They were extremely attentive to 
keep their troops united and firmly together, to defend 
the ftandard, and to carry off the dead and the wound- 
ed from the fight of the enemy. ‘There were certain 
men of the army who had no other employment than to 
remove from the eyes of the enemy every object which 
could heighten their courage and inflame their pride. © 
They made frequent ufe of ambufcades, concealing them- 
felves in bufhy places or ditches made on purpofe, of 
which the Spaniards had often experience; and fre- 
quently alfo they pretended flight, in order to lead the 
enemy in purfuit of them into fome dangerous fituation, 
or to charge them behind with frefh troops. Their 
great aim in battle was not to kill, but to make prifoners 
: of 
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of their enemies for facrifices; nor was the bravery of a 
_ foldier eftimated by the number of dead bodies which he 
left on the field, but by the number of prifoners which 
~ he prefenied to the general after the battle, and this was 
unqueftionably the principal caufe of the prefervation of 
the Spaniards, in the midft of the dangers to which they 
were expofed, and particularly on that memorable night 
when they were defeated, and obliged to retreat from 
the capital When an enemy, whom they had once 
conquered, attempted to fave himfelf by flight, they 
hamftrung him to prevent his efcape. When the ftand- 
ard of the army was taken by the enemy, or their general 
fell, they all fled, nor was it poffible then by any human 
art to rally or recall them. 

When the battle was over, the viftors celebrated the 
victory with great rejoicings, and rewarded the officers 
and foldiers who had made fome prifoners. When the 
king of Mexico in perfon, took an enemy prifoner, em- 
baffies came from all the provinces of the kingdom to 
congratulate him upon the occafion, and to offer him 
fome prefent. This prifoner was clothed with the fineft 
habits, adorned with jewels, and carried in a litter to the 
capital, where the citizens came out to meet him, with 
mufic and loud acclamations. When the day of the 
facrifice arrived, the king haviag fafted the day before, 
according to the cuftom of owners of prifoners, they 
carried the royal prifoner, adorned with the enfigns of 
the fun, to the altar for common facrifices, where he was 
facrificed by the high-prieft. The prieft fprinkled his 
blood towards the four principal winds, and fent a veffel 
full of the fame to the king, who ordered it to be fprin- 
kled on all the idols within the inclofure of the greater 
temple, as a token of thanks for the victory obtained 

over 
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over the enemies of the fate. They hung up the head 
in fome very lofty place, and after the fkin of the body 
was dried, they filled it with cotton, and hung it up in 
the royal palace, in memory of the glorious deed; in 
which circumftance however, their’adulation to him was 
confpicuous. ; 

When any city was to be befieged, the greateft anxie- 
ty of the citizens was to fecure their children, their wo- 
men and fick perfons; for which purpofe they fent them 
off, at an early opportunity, to another city, or to the 
mountains. Thus they faved thofe defencelefs indivi- 
duals from the fury of the enemy, and obviated an un- 
neceffary confumption of provifions. 

For the defence of places they made ufe of various 
kinds of fortifications, fuch as walls, and ramparts, with 
their breaft-works, palifadoes, ditches, and intrench- 
ments. Concerning the city of Quauhquechollan, we 
know that it was fortified by a {trong ftone wall, about 
twenty feet high, and twelve feet in thicknefs (7). 

The conquerors, who defcribe to us the fortifications 
of this city, make mention likewife of feveral others, 
among which is the celebrated wall which the Tlafcalans 
built on the eaftern boundaries of the republic, to defend 
themfelves from» the invafion of the Mexican troops, 
which were garrifoned in Iztacmaxtitlan, Kocotlan, and 
other places. This wall, which ftretched from one 
mountain to another, was fix miles in length, eight feet 


in height, befides the breaft-work, and eighteen feet in * 
thicknefs. It was made of flone, and {trong fine morter _ 
(2). ‘There was but one narrow entrance of about eight 


feet 


(2) In the ninth book we fhall give a defcription of the fortifications of s 


Quauhquechollan. 


(&) Bernal Dias fays, that the Tlafcalan wall was built of ftone and lime, q 


and 
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feet broad, and forty paces long; this was the fpace 
between the two extremities of the wall, the one of 
which encircled the other, forming two femicircles, with 
one common centre. This will be better underftood 
from the figure of it which we prefent to our readers. 
There are ftill fome remains of this wall to be feen. 
There are alfo to be feen {till the remains of an ancient 
fortrefs built upon the top of a mountain, at a little dif 
tance from the village of Molcaxac, furrounded by four 
walls, placed at fome diftance from each other, from the 
bafe of the mountain unto the top. In the neighbour- 
hood appear many {mall ramparts of {tone and lime, and 
upon a hill, two miles diftant from that mountain, are 
the remains of fome ancient and populous city, of which, 
however, there is no memory among hiftorians. About 
twenty-five miles from Cordova, towards the north, is 
likewife the ancient fortrefs of Quaubtocho, (now Gua- 
_tufco), farrounded by high walls of extremely hard ftone, 
to which there is no entrance but by afcending a number 
of very high and narrow {fteps; for in this manner the 
entrance to their fortrefles was formed. From among 
the ruins of this ancient building, which is now over-run 
with bufhes, through the negligence of thofe people, a 
Cordovan gentleman lately dug out feveral well-finifhed 
ftatues of ftone, for the ornament of his houfe. Near 
to the ancient court of Tezcuco, a part of the wall which 
furrounded the city of Coatlichan, is ftill preferved. 
We with that our countrymen would attend to the pre- 
fervation of thofe few remains of the military architec- 
ture of the Mexicans, particularly as they have fuffered 


fo 

‘and with a bitumen fo ftrong it was neceffary to ufe pick-axes to undo it. 

Cortes, on the other hand affirms, that it was built of dry ftones. Weare dif- 

3 pofed rather to give credit to Bernal Dias; becaufe he afferts, he had attentively 

examined this wall, although like an illiterate perfon, he gives the name of bitu- 
‘Maen to the morter or cement made ufe of by thofe nations. 
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fo many other valuable remains of their antiquity to go 
to ruin (/). 

The capital of Mexico, though fufficiently fortified by 
its natural fituation for thofe times, was rendered im- 
pregnable to its enemies by the induftry of its inhabitants. 
There was no accefs to the city but by the roads formed 
upon the lake; and to make it {till more difficult in time 
of war, they built many ramparts upon thefe roads, 
which were interfeéted with feveral deep ditches, over 
which they had drawbridges, and thofe ditches were de- 
fended by good entrenchments. Thofe ditches were the 
graves of many Spaniards and Tlafcalans, on the memora- 
ble night of the firft of July, of which we fhall fpeak 
hereafter ; and the caufe which retarded the taking of 
that great city, by fo numerous and well equipped an 
army, as that which Cortes employed to befiege it; and 
which, had he not been afiifted by the brigantines, would 
have delayed it much longer, and occafioned the lofs of 
a great deal more blood. For the defence of the city by 
water, they had many thoufand {mall veffels, and fre- 
quently exercifed themfelves in naval engagements. 

But the moft fingular fortifications of Mexico were 
the temples themfelves, and efpecially the greater temple, 
which refembled a citadel. The wall which furrounded 
the whole of the temple, the five arfenals there which 
were filled with every fort of offenfive and defenfive 
arms, and the architecture of the temple itfelf which 
rendered the afcent to it fo difficult, gives us clearly to 
underftand, that in fuch buildings, policy, as well as re- 
ligion, had a fhare; and that they conftructed them, not 

only 

(2) Thefe imperfed accounts of thofe remains of Mexican antiquities, obtain- 
ed from eye-witneffes worthy of the utmoft credit, perfuade us, that there areftilk 


many more of which we have no knowledge, owing to the indolence and neglect 
of our countrymen. See what is faid in our differtations refpeCting thofe anti- 


quities againft Sig. de P. and Dr. Robertfon. 
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only from motives of fuperftition, but likewife for the 
purpofe of defence. [t is well known from their hiftory, 
that they fortified themfelves in their temples when they 
could not hinder the enemy from entering into the city, 
and from thence harraffed them with arrows, darts, and 
ftones. In the laft book of this hiftory, will appear how 
long the Spaniards were in taking the greater temple, 
where five hundred Mexican nobles had fortified them- 
felves. 

The high efteem in which the Mexicans held every 

thing relating to war, did not divert their attention 
from the arts of peace. Firft, agriculture, which is 
one of the chief occupations of civil life, was, from time 
immemorial, exerciled by the Mexicans, and almoft all 
the people of Anahuac. The Toltecan nation employ- 
ed themfelves diligently in it, and taught it to the Che- 
chemecan hunters. With refpeét to the Mexicans, we 
know that during the whole of their peregrination, 
from their native country Aztlan, unto the lake where 
they founded Mexico, they cultivated the earth in all 
thofe places where they made any confiderable {top, and 
lived upon the produce of their labour. When they 
were brought under fubjection to the Colhuan and Te- 
panecan nations, and confined to the miferable little 
iflands on the lake, they ceafed for fome years to culti- 
vate the land, becaufe they had none, until neceflity, 
and induftry together, taught them to form moveable 
fields and gardens, which floated on the waters of the 
Jake. The method which they purfued to make thofe, 
and which they {till praétife, is extremely fimple. 

They plait and twift willows, and roots of marfh 
plants, or other materials together, which are light, but 
capable of aie the earth of the garden firmly 
: united. 
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united. Upon this foundation they lay the light buthes 
_ which float on the lake, and over all, the mud and dirt 
which they draw up from the bottom of the fame lake. 
Their regular figure is quadrangular; their length and 
breadth various; but as far as we can judge, they are 
about eight perches long, and not more than three in 
breadth, and have lefs than a foot of elevation above 
the furface of the water. Thefe were the firft fields 
which the Mexicans owned after the foundation of Mex- 
ico; there they firft cultivated the maize, great pep- 
per, and other plants, neceflary for their fupport. In 
progrefs of time as thofe fields grew numerous from the 
induftry of thofe people there were among them gar- 
dens of flowers and odoriferous plants, which were em- 
ployed in the worfhip of their gods, and ferved for the 
recreation of the nobles. At prefent they cultivate 
flowers, and every fort of garden herbs upon them. 
Every day of the year, at fun-rife, innumerable veflels 
Joaded with various kinds of flowers and herbs, which 
are cultivated in thofe gardens, are feen arriving by the 
canal, at the great market-place of that capital. All 
plants thrive there furprifingly ; the mud of the lake is 
an extremely fertile foil, and requires no water from 
the clouds. In the largeft gardens there is commonly 
a little tree, and even a little hut to fhelter the cultiva- 
tor, and defend him from rain, or the fun. When the 
owner of a garden, or the Chinampa, as he is ufually 
called, wifhes to change his fituation, to remove from 
a cifagreeable neighbour, or to come nearer to his own 
family, he gets into his little veffel, and by his own 
ftrength alone, if the garden is fmall, or with the affift- 
ance of others, if it is large, he tows it after him, and 
condués it wherever he pleafes with the little tree and 

hut 
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hut upon it. That part of the lake where thofe float- 
ing gardens are, is a place of infinite recreation where 
the fenfes receive the higheft poflible gratification. 

As foon asthe Mexicans had fhaken off the Tepane- 
can yoke, and had gained by their conquefts lands fit 
for cultivation, they applied themfelves with great dili- 
gence to agriculture. Having neither ploughs, nor 
oxen, nor any other animals proper to be employed in 
the culture of the earth, they fupplied the want of 
them by labour, and other more fimple inftruments. To 
hoe and dig the ground they made ufe of the Coat/ (or 
Coa), which is an inftrument made of copper, with a 
wooden handle, but different from a fpade or mattock. 
They made ufe of an axe to cut trees, which was alfo 
made of copper, and was of the fame form with thofe 
of modern times, except that we put the handle in the 
eye of the axe, whereas they put the axe into an eye 
of the handle. ‘They had feveral other inftruments of 
agriculture ; but the negligence of ancient writers on 
this fubjec& has not left it in our power to attempt their — 
defcription. 

For the refrefhment of their fields they made ufe of 
the water of rivers and {mall torrents which came from 
the mountains, raifina dams to collect them, and form- 
ing canals to condué them. Lands which were high, 
or on the declivity of mountains, were not fown every 
year, but allowed to lie fallow until they were over-run 
with bufhes, which they burned, to repair by their 
afhes, the falt which rains had wafhed away. They 
furrounded their fields with ftone inclofures, or hedges 
made of the met/, or aloe, which make an excellent 
fence; and in the month Panquetzaliztli, which began, 
Vou. II. Z as 
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as we have already mentioned, on the third of Decem- 
ber, they were repaired if neceflary (m). 

The method they obferved in fowing of maize, and 
which they ftill practife in fome places, is this. The 
- fower makes a {mall hole in the earth, with a ftick or 
drill probably, the point of which is hardened by fire ; 
into this hole he drops one or two grains of maize from 
‘a bafket which hangs from his fhoulder, and covers 
them with a little earth by means of his foot; he then 
pafles forward to.a certain diftance, which is greater or. 
lefs according to the quality of the foil, opens another 
hole, and continues fo in a ftraight line unto the end of ; 
the field; from thence he returns, forming another line 
parallel to the firft. The rows of plants by thefe means 
areas ftraight as if a line was made ufe of, and at as equal 
diftances from each other as if the {paces between were 
meafured. This method of fowing, which is now ufed 
by a few of the Indians only, though more flow (z), is, 
however of fome advantage, as they can more exaél 
proportion the quantity of feed to the flrength of the 
foil; befides, that there is almoft none of the feed loft 
Phish isfown. In confequence of this, the crops of the 
fields which are cultiv ed i in that manner are ufvally 
more plentiful. When th 12 
tain height, they cover the foot of the plant round with 
earth, that it may be better nourifhed, and more able 
to withftand fudden gufts of wind. 

In the labours of the field the men were affifted by — 
the women. It was the bufinefs of the men to dig and 
hoe the ground, to fow, to heap the earth about the 

plants, 


 (m) This is called a penguin fence in Jamaica, and the windward iflands. 
(xz) This manner of fowing is not fo flow as might be imagined, as the 
€ountry people ufed to this method do it with wonderful quicknedfs. 
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plants, and to reap; to the women it belonged to ftrip 
off the leaves from the ears, and to clear the grain; to - 
weed and to fhell it was the employment of both. 

They had places like farm yards, where they ftrip- 
ped off the leaves from the éars, and fhelled them, and 
granaries to preferve the grain. ‘Their granaries were 
built in a fquare form, and generally of wood. They 
made ufe of the gjametl for this purpofe, which is a very 
lofty tree, with but a few flender branches, and a thin 
{mooth bark; the-wood of it is extremely pliant, and 
difficult to break or rot. Thefe granaries were formed 

by placing the round and equal trunks of the ojamet/ in 
a fquare, one upon the other, without any labour ex- 
cept that of a {mall nitch towards their extremities, to 
adjuft and unite them fo perfeétly as not to fuffer any 
paflage to the light. When the ftru€ture was raifed 
to a fufficient height, they covered it with another fet 
of crofs-beams, and over thefe the roof was laid-to de- 
fend the grain from rains. ‘Thofe granaries had no 
other door or outlet than two windows, one below 
which was fmall, and another fomewhat wider above. 
Some of them were fo large as to contain five or fix 
thoufand, or fometimes more fanegas (0) of maize. 
There are fome of this fort of granaries to be met with 
in a few places at a diftance from the capital, and 
amongft them fome fo very ancient, that they appear 
to have been built before the conqueft; and, according 
to the information we have had from perfons of intelli- 
gence, they preferve the grain better than thofe which 
are con{tru@ed by the Europeans. 

Clofe to fields which were fown they commonly ereét- 
ed a little tower of wood, branches and mats, in which 

, _ aman 


(oc) A Caftilian meafure of dry goods, formerly mentioned by us. 
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aman defended from the fun and rain kept watch, and 
drove away the birds which came in flocks to confume 
the young grain. ‘Thofe little towers are ftill made 
ufe of even in the fields of the Spaniards on account of 
the exceilive number of birds. 

The Mexicans were alfo extremely well fkilled in the 
cultivation of kitchen and other gardens, in which they 
planted with great regularity and tafte, fruit-trees, and 
medicinal plants and flowers. The laft of thofe were 
much in demand, not lefs on account of the particular 
pleafure taken in them, than of the cuftom which pre- 
vailed of prefenting bunches of flowers to their kings, 
lords, ambafladors, and other perfons of rank, befides 
the exceflive quantity which were made ufe of in the 
temples and private oratories. Amongft the ancient 
gardens, of which an account has been handed down to 
us, the royal gardens of Mexico and Tezcuco, which 
we have already mentioned, and thofe of the lords of Iz- 
tapalapan and Huaxtepec, have been much celebrated. 
Among the gardens of the great palace of the lord of 
Iztapalapan, there was one, the extent, difpofition, and 
beauty of which excited the admiration of the Spanifh 
conquerors. It was laid out in four fquares, and planted 
with every variety of trees, the fight and fcent of which 
gave infinite pleafure to the fenfes; through thofe 
{quares a number of roads and paths led, fome formed 
by fruit-bearing trees, and others by efpaliers of fower- 
ing fhrubs and aromatic herbs. _ Several canals from the 
lake watered it, by one of which their barges could en- 
ter. Inthe centre of the garden was a fifh-pond, the 
circumference of which meafured fixteen hundred paces, 
or four hundred from fide to fide, where innumerable — 
water-fowl reforted, and there were {teps on every fide 

to 
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to defcend to the bottom. This garden, agreeably to 
the teftimony of Cortes and Diaz, who faw it, was 
planted, or rather extended and improved by Cuitlahu- 
atzin, the brother and fucceffor in the kingdom to Mon- 
tezuma II. He caufed many foreign trees to be tranf- 
planted there, according to the account of Hernandez, 
who faw them. 

The garden of Huaxtepec was ftill more extenfive 
and celebrated than the laft. It was fix miles in circum- 
ference, and watered by a beautiful river which croffed 
it. Innumerable fpecies of trees and plants were reared 
there and beautifully difpofed, and at proper diftances 
from each other different pleafure houfes were ereéted. 
A great number of ftrange plants imported from foreign 
countries were collected init. ‘The Spaniards for many 
years preferved this garden, where they cultivated every 
kind of medicinal herb belonging to that clime, for the 
ufe of the hofpital which they founded there, in which 
the remarkable hermit, Gregorio Lopez, ferved a num- 
ber of years (/). 2 | 
_ They paid no lefs attention to the prefervation of the 
woods which fupplied them with fuel to burn, timber to 
build, and game for the diverfion of the king. We have 

formerly 


(p) Cortes, in his letter to Charles V. of the 15th of May, 1522, told him, 
that the garden of Huaxtepec was the moft extenfive, the moft beautiful, and 
moft delightful which had ever been beheld. Bernal Dias, in chap. cxlii. of his 
hiftory fays, that the garden was moft wonderful, and truly worthy of a great 
prince. Hernandez frequently makes mention of it in his Natural Hiftory, and 
named feveral plants which were tranfplanted there, and amongft others the 
balfam-tree. Cortes alfo, in his letter to Charles V. of the 30th of O@ober, 
1520, relates, that having requeited king Montezuma to caufe a villa to be 
_ made in Malinaltepec for that emperor, two months were hardly clapfed when 
there were erected at that place four good houfes; fixty fanegas of maize fown, 
ten of French beans, two thoufand feet of ground planted with cacao, and a vaft 
pond, where five hundred ducks were breeding, and fifteen hundred turkies 


were rearing in houfes. 
‘ 
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formerly mentioned the woods of king Montezuma, and 
the laws of king Nezahualcojotl concerning the cutting 
of them. It would be of advantage to that kingdom, 
that thofe laws were ftill in force, or at leaft that there 
was not fo much liberty granted in cutting without an 
obligation to plant a certain number of trees; as many 
people preferring their private intereft and convenience 
to the public welfare, deftroy the wood in order to en- 
large their poffeflions (q). 

Among the plants moft cultivated by the Mexicans 
next to maize, the principal were thofe of cotton, the 
cacao, the met#/, or aloe, the chia, and great pepper, on 
account of the various ufes which they made of them. 
The aloe, or maguei alone, yielded almoft every thing 
neceflary to the life of the poor. SBefides making ex- 
cellent hedges for their fields, its trunk ferved in place 
of beams for the roofs of their houfes, and its leaves 
inftead of tiles. From thofe leaves they obtained pa- 
per, thread, needles, clothing, fhoes, and ftockings, and 
-cordage; and from its copious juice they made wine, 
honey, fugar, and vinegar. Of the trunk, and thickeft 
part of the leaves, when well baked, they made a very 
tolerable difh of food. Laftly, it was a powerful medi- 
cine in feveral diforders, and particularly in thofe of 
the urine. It is alfo at prefent one of the plants the 
moft valued and moft profitable to the Spaniards, as we 
fhall fee hereafter. i 

With refpeé to the breeding of animals, which is an 
employment aflociated with agriculture, although among 
the Mexicans there were no fhepherds, they having been 

| entirely 

(g) Many places ftill feel the pernicious effects of the liberty to cut the 
woods. ‘The city Queretaro was formerly provided with timber for building 
from the wood which was upon the neighbouring mountain Cimatario. At 
prefent it is obliged to be brought from a great diftance, as the mountain is 
igiied ftripped wh its wood. 
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entirely deftitute of fheep, they bred up innumerable 
fpecies of animals unknown in Europe. Private per- 
fons brought up zechichis, quadrupeds, as we have al- 
_ ready mentioned, fimilar to little dogs; turkeys, quails, 
geefe, ducks, and other kinds of fowl. In the houfes 
of lords were bred fifh, deer, rabbits, and a variety of 
birds ; and in the royal palaces, almoft all the fpecies 
of quadrupeds, and winged animals of thofe countries, 
and a prodigious number of water animals and reptiles. 
We may fay, that in this kind of magnificence Monte- 
zuma II, furpaffed all the kings of the world, and that 
there never has been a nation equal in fkill to the Mex- 
icans in the care of fo many different fpecies of animals, 
which had fo much knowledge of their difpofitions, 
of the food which was moft proper for each, and of 
all the means neceflary for their prefervation and. in- 
creafe. 

Among the animals reared by the Mexicans, no one 
is more worthy of mention than the zochiztli, or Mexi- 
can cochineal, defcribed by us in our firft book. This 
infect, fo greatly valued in Europe on account of its 
dyes, and efpecially thofe of fcarlet and crimfon, being 
not only extremely delicate, but alfo perfecuted by fe- 
veral enemies, demands a great deal more care from the 
_ breeders than is neceffary for the filk-worm. Rain, 
cold, and ftrong winds deftroy it. Birds, mice, and 
worms, perfecute it furioufly and devour it; hence it 
is neceflary to keep the rows of opuntia, or nopal, 
where thofe infects are bred always clean; to attend 
conftantly to drive away the birds which are deftruétive 
to them, to make nefts of hay for them in the leaves of 
the opuntia, by the juice of which they are nourifhed, 
and when the feafon of rain approaches, to raife them 

from 
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from the plants together with the leaves, and guard 
them in houfes. Before the females are delivered they 
caft their fkin, to obtain which fpoil the breeders make 
ufe of the tail of the rabbit, brufhing moft gently with: 
it that they may not detach the infects from the leaves, 
_or do them any hurt. On every leaf they make three 
nefts, and in every neft they lay about fifteen cochineals. 
Every year they make three gatherings, referving how- 
ever each time a certain number for the future genera- — 
tion ; but the laft gathering is leaft valued, the cochineals 
being fmaller then, and mixed with the fhavings of the 
opuntia. They kill the cochineal moft commonly with 
hot water. On the manner of drying it afterwards, the 
quality of the colour which is obtained from it chiefly 
depends. The beft is that which is dried in the fun. 
Some dry it in the comalli, or pan, in which they bake 
their bread of maize, and others in the temazcalli, a fort 
of oven, of which we {hall fpeak elfewhere. 

The Mexicans would not have been able to aflemble 
fo many forts of animals, if they had not had great 
dexterity in the exercife of the chace. They made ufe 
of the bow and arrow, darts, nets, fnares, and Cer- 
bottane.* ‘The cerbottane which the kings and princi- 
pal lords made ufe of were curioufly carved and painted, 
and likewife adorned with gold and filver. Befides the 
exercife of the chace which private individuals took ei- 
ther for amufement, or to provide food for themfelves, 
there were general chaces, which were either thofe efta- 
blithed by cuftom to procure a plenty of victims for fa- 
crifices, or others occafionally appointed by the king. 
For this general chace they fixed on a large wood, which 

was 


* Cerbottane, are long tubes, or pipes, through which they fhoot, by blow- 
ine with the mouth little balls at birds, &c. 
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was generally that of Zacatepec, not far diftant from 
the capital; there they chofe the place moft adapted 
for fetting a great number of fnares and nets. With 
fome thoufands of hunters they formed a circle round 
the wood of fix, feven, eight, or more miles, according 
to the number of animals they intended to take: they 
fet fire every where to the dry grafs and herbs, and 
made a terrible noife with drums, horns, fhouting, and 
whiftlng. The animals, alarmed by the noife and the 
fire, fled to the centre of the wood, which was the very 
place where the fnares were fet. The hunters ap- 
proached towards the fame fpot, and {till continuing 
their noife, gradually contracted their circle, until they 
left but a very {mall fpace to the game, which they all 
then attacked with their arms. Some of the animals 
were killed, and fome were taken alive in the fnares, or 
in the hands of the hunters. The number and variety 
of game which they took was fo great, that the firft 
viceroy of Mexico, when he was told of it, thought it 
fo incredible, that he defired to make experience of the 
method himfelf. For the field of the chace, he made 
choice of a great plain which lies in the country of the 
Otomies, between the villages of Xilotepec and S. Gio- 
vanni del Rio, and ordered the Indians to proceed in the 
fame manner as they had been ufed to do in the time of 
their paganifm. The viceroy, with a great retinue of 
Spaniards repaired to the plain, where accommodations 
were prepared for them in houfes built of wood, erected 
there on purpofe. Eleven thoufand Otomies formed a 
_ circle of more than fifteen miles, and after praétifing all 
the means above mentioned, aflembled fuch a quantity of 
game on the plain, that the viceroy, who was quite 
aftonifhed at the fight, commanded that the greater part 
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of them fhould be fet at liberty, which was accordingly 
done; notwithf{tanding the number of animals taken 
would be altogether incredible, if the circumftance had 
not been publicly known and attefted by many, and 
among others by a witnefs worthy of the higheft credit 
(r). They killed more than fix hundred deer and wild 
goats, upward of a hundred cojotés, and a furprifing 
number of hares, rabbits, and other quadrupeds. ‘The 


plain ftill retains the Spanifh name Cazadero, or place of 


the chace, which was then given it. 

Befides the ufual method of praétifing the chaée, they 
had other particular devices for catching particular kinds 
of animals. In order tocatch young apes, they made a 
{mall fire in the woods, and put among the burning coals 


a particular kind of ftone which they called Cacaloteil, 


(raven, or black ftone), which burfts with a loud noife 
when it is well heated. ‘They covered the fire with 
earth, and fprinkled around it a little maize. ‘The apes, 
allured by the grain, aflembled about it with their young, 
and while they were peaceably eating, the ftone burft ; 
the old apes fled away in terror leaving their young be- 
hind them; the hunters, who were on the watch, then 
feized them before their dams could return to ‘anes 
them off. 
The method alfo which they had, and fill ufe, t 

catch ducks, is artful and curious. The lakes of ad 


Mexican vale, as well as others of the kingdom, are fre- 


quented by a prodigious multitude of ducks, geefe, and 
other aquatic birds. The Mexicans left fome empty 
gourds to float upon the water, where thofe birds refort- 
ed, that they might be accuitomed to fee and approach 
them without fear. The bird-catcher went into the 
water fo deep as to hide his body, and covered his head 

with 


- (r) P. Toribio di emote or Motolinia. 
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Miles in two different methods. One was by tying them 
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with a gourd; the ducks came to peck at it, and then he 
pulled them by the feet under water, and in this manner 
fecured as many as he pleafed. 

They took ferpents alive either by twifting them with 
great dexterity, or approaching them intrepidly, they 
feized them with one hand by the neck, and fewed up 
their mouths with the other. They {till take them in 
this way, and every day in the apothecaries fhops of the 
capital, and other cities, may be feen live ferpents which 
have been taken in this manner. 

But nothing is more wonderful than their quicknefs in 
tracing the fteps of wild beafts. Although there is not 
the fmalleft print of them to be feen from the earth being 
covered with herbs or dry leaves which fall from the 
trees, they ftill track them, particularly if they are wound- 
ed, by obferving moft attentively fometimes the drops of 
blood which fall upon the leaves as they pafs, fome- 
times the herbs which are broken or beat down by their 
feet (s). : 

From the fituation of their capital, and its vicinity to 
the lake of Chalco, which abounded with fith, the Mex- 
icans were {till more invited to fifhing than the chace. 


They employed themfelves in it from the time of their 


arrival in that country, and their art in f “1ing procured 
them all other neceffaries. ‘The inftruments which they 
moft commonly made ufe of in fithing were nets, but they 


_ alfo employed hooks, harpoons, and weals. 


The fifhers not only caught fifth, but even took croco- 


b 

» (s) The account which we-have of the Taraumarefe, the Opates, and ne 
nations beyond the Tropic, :when purfued by their enemies the Apacci, is ftil] 
more wonderful ; for by thetouch and obfervations of the footiteps of their ene-, 
mies, they can tell the time at which they paffed there. The fame thing we 


zanderftand is reported ofthe people of Yucatan. 
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by the neck, which, as Hernandez aflerts, was very 
common; but this author does not explain the manner 
in which they performed an ac fo daring againft fo ter- 
_rible a creature. The other method, which is ftill ufed 
by fome, was that which the Egyptians formerly praétif-. 
ed on the famous crocodiles of the Nile. ‘The fifher pre- 
fented himfelf before the crocodile, carrying in his hand 
a {trong ftick, well fharpened at both ends, and when the 
animal opened its mouth to devour him, he thruft his. 
armed hand into its jaws, and as the crocodile fhut its. 
mouth again, it was transfixed by the two points of the 
flick. The fifher waited until it grew feeble from the 
lofs of blood, and then he killed it. 

Fifhing, hunting, agriculture, and the arts, furnifhed 
the Mexicans féveral branches of commerce. Their 
commerce in the country of Anahuac began as foon as 
they were fettled upon the little lands in the Tezcucan 
Jake. The fifh which they caught, and the mats which 
they wove of rufhes which the fame lake produces, was 
exchanged for maize, cotton, ftones, lime, and the wood, 
which they required for their fupport, for their clothing, 
and their buildings. In proportion to the power which 
their arms acquired, their commerce increafed ; fo that 
from having been at firft confined to the environs of their 
own city, it extended at laft to the moft diftant provinces. 
‘There were innumerable Mexican merchants, who incef- 
fantly travelled from one city to another to exchange their 
goods to advantage. In every place of the Mexican 
empire, and of all the extenfive country of Anahuac, a 
market was opened every day ; but every five days they 
held one which was more confiderable and general. 
Cities which were near together had this market on dif- — 
ferent days, that they might not prejudice each other; — 

but | 
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but in the capital ic was kept on the days of the Houfe, 
the Rabbit, the Reed, and the Flint, which, in the firft 
year of the century, were the third, the eighth, the thir- 
teenth, and eighteenth of every month. 

In order to convey fome idea of thofe markets, or 


rather fairs, which have been fo much celebrated by the 


hiftorians of Mexico, it will be fufficient to defcribe that 


- 


held in the capital. Until the time of king Axajacatl, 
it was kept in a fpace of ground before the royal palace ; 
but after the conqueft of Tlatelolco, it was removed to 
that quarter. ‘The public place of Tlatelolco was, ac- 
cording to the account of the conqueror Cortes, twice 


as large as that of Salamanca, one of the moft famous in 


Spain (¢), and furrounded by porticos for the convenience 
of the merchants. Every fort of merchandize had a par- 
ticular place allotted to it by the judges of commerce. 
In one {tation were goods of gold, and filver, and jewels ; 
in another, manufactures of cotton ; in another, thofe of 
feathers, and fo forth; and no change of fituation was. 
allowed to any of them; but although the fquare was 
very large, as all the merchandizes could not be lodged 


in it without interrupting the tranfaction of bufinefs, it 


was ordered that all large goods, fuch as beams, ftones, 
&c. fhould be left in the roads and canals near to the 
market-place. ‘The number of merchanis who daily af- 


fembled there, according to the affirmation of Cortes 


himfelf, exceeded fifty thoufand (vj. The things which 


were 

(#) In three editions of the letters of Cortes. which we have feen, we have 
read, that the {quare of Tlatelolco was twice as large as the city of Salamanca, 
whereas it ought to read, as that of the city of Salamanca. 

(w) Although Cortes affirmed that there affembled daily in the market-place 
of Tlatelolco fifty thoufand people, it appears that it ought to be underftood of 
the great market which was held every five days; for the anonymous conqueror, 
who fpeaks more diftintly of it, fays, that at the markets there were from 


twenty to twenty-five thoufand, but at the great markets from forty to fifty 
thoufand, 
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were fold or exchanged there, were fo numerous and fo 
various, that hiftorians who faw them, after making a 
long and tedious enumeration, conclude with faying, it 
is impoflible to exprefs them all. Without contradicting 
their affertion, and to avoid prolixity, we will endeavour 
to comprehend them ina few words. To that fquare 
were carried to be fold or exchanged all the produétions 
of the Mexican empire, oradjacent countries, which could 
ferve for the neceffaries of life, the convenience, the lux- 
uries, the vanity, or curiofity of man (x); innumerable 
fpecies of animals, both dead and alive, every fort of eat- 
able which was in ufe amongft them, all the metals and 
gems which were known to them, all the medicinal drugs - 
and fimples, herbs, gums, refins, and mineral earths, as 
well as the medicines prepared by their phyficians, fuch as 
beverages, eleétuaries, oils, plafters, ointments, &c. and 
every fort of manufacture and work of the thread of — 
the met], maguei, or aloe, of the mountain palm, of cot- 
ton, of feathers, of the hair of animals, of wood, of ftone, — 
of gold, filver, and copper. ‘They fold there alfo flaves, 
and even whole veffels, laden with human dung, for 
drefling the {kins of animals. In fhort, they fold in 
that fquare every thing which could be fold in all that — 
city; for they had no mart elfewhere, nor was any thing 
fold out of the market-place except eatables. The pot- 
ters and jewellers of Cholula, the gold{miths of Azcapo- — 
zalco, the painters of Tezcuco, the ftone-cutters of Te-. 
najocan, the hunters of Xilotepec, the fifhers of Cuitla- 
huac, the fruiterers of hot countries, the mat-weavers and — 
chair-makers — 


(x) Whoever will take the trouble to read the defcription which Cortes, Ber- 
nal Dias, and the anonymous conqueror have given of their market, willbe con- _ 
winced there is no exaggeration made here of the variety of their merchandizes. _ 
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chair-makers of Quauhtitlan, the florfts of Mabhiiaiicos 
all affembled there. 

Their commerce was not only aed on by way of 
exchange, as many authors report, but likewife by 
means of real purchafe and fale. ‘They have five kinds 
of real money, though it was not coined, which ferved 
them as a price to purchafe whatever they wanted. The 
firft was a certain fpecies of cacao, different from that 
which they ufed in their daily drink, which was in con- 
{tant circulation through the hands of traders, as our 
money is amongft us. They counted the cacao by Xi- 
-—quipilli, (this as we have before obferved, was equal to 
eight thoufand), and to fave the trouble of counting 
them when the merchandize was of great value, they 
reckoned them by facks, every fack having been reckon- 
ed to contain three xiguipilli, or twenty-four thoufand 
nuts. The fecond kind of money was certain {mall 
cloths of cotton, which they called patolquachtli, as be- 
‘ing folely deftined for the purchafe of merchandizes which 
were immedately neceffary. The third fpecies of money 
was gold in duft, contained in goofe-quills, which by 
being tranfparent, fhewed the precious metal which filled - 
them, and in proportion to their fize were of greater or 
lefs value. The fourth which moft refembled coined 
‘money, was made of pieces of copper in the form of a T, 
and was employed in purchafes of little value. The 
fifth, of which mention is made by Cortes, in his 
laft letter to the emperor Charles the Vth, confifted of 
thin pieces of tin. | 

They fold and exchanged merchandizes by number 
and meafure; but we do not know that they made ufe of 
weights, either becaufe they thought them liable to 
frauds, as fome authors have faid, or becaufe they did 

not 
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not find them neceflary, as others have affirmed, or be- 
caufe if they did ufe them the Spaniards never knew 
it (y). 

To prevent fraudulent contraéts and diforder amongft 
the traders, there were certain commiffioners who were 
continually traverfing the market to obferve what hap- 
pened, and a tribunal of commerce, compofed of twelve 
judges, refiding in a houfe of the fquare, was appointed 
to decide all difputes between traders, and take cogni- 
zance of all trefpafles committed in the market-place. 
Of all the goods which were brought into the market, 
a certain portion was paid in tribute to the king, who 
was on his part obliged to do juiftice to the merchants, 
and to prote¢t their property and their perfons. A theft 
feldom happened in the market, on account of the vigi- 
Jance of the king’s officers, and the feverity with which 
it was inftantly punifhed. But it is not the leaft fur-, 
prifing, that theft was fo rigoroufly punifhed, where 
the fmalleft diforders were never pardoned. ‘The labo- 
rious and moft fincere I. Motolinia relates, that a quar- 
rel having arifen once between two women in the mar- 
ket of Tezcuco, and one of them having gone fo far as — 
to beat the other with her hands, and occafion the lofs 
of fome blood, to the amazement of the people, who 
were not accuftomed to fee fuch an outrage committed 
there, fhe was immediately condemned to death for the 
offence. All the Spaniards who faw thofe markets ex- 

tolled — 


(y) omae believed, that the Mexicans made no ufe of feales or weights; 
becaufe they were ignorant of fuch a contrivance; but it is very improbable, 
that anation fo induftrious and commercial fhould not have known the manner 
of afcertaining the weight of goods, when among other nations of America, 
lefs acute than the Mexicans, ftillyards were made ufe of, according to the re- 
port of the fame author, to weigh gold. Of how many circumftances relative 
to American antiquity arc we ftill ignorant, owing to the want of proper exa- 
mination and enquiry! 
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tolled them with the higheft praifes, and were unable to 
exprefs in words the admirable difpofition, and the won- 
derful order which was maintained among fo great a 
multitude of merchants and merchandizes. 

The markets of Tezcuco, Tlafcala, Cholula, Huex- 
otzinco, and other large places, were ordered in the 
fame manner as that of Mexico. At the market of 
Tlafcala, Cortes affirms, more than thirty thoufand mer- 
chants and others aflfembled (z). At that of Tepeyacac, 
which was not one of the largeft cities, Motolinia above 
mentioned fays, he has known twenty-four years after 
the conqueft, when the commerce of thofe people was 
greatly declined, that at the market held every five days, 
there were not lefs than eight thoufand European hens 
fold, and that as many were fold at the market of Aca- 
pitlayocan. 

When young merchants were defirous of undertaking 
a long journey, they gave an entertainment to the old 
merchants, who were no longer able on account of their 
age to travel, and alfo to their own relations, and in- 
formed them of their defign, and the motive which in- 
_ duced them to travel into diftant countries. 

Thofe who were invited praifed their refolution, en- 
couraged them to follow the fteps of their anceftors, 
particularly if it was their firft journey which they were 
going to perform, and gave feveral advices to them how 
they were to conduct themfelves. In general, many of 
them travelled together for greater fafety. Each of 
them carried in his hand a fmooth black ftick, which, as 
they faid, was the image of their god Jacateuéli, with 

Vou. H: Bb. which 

(z) That which Cortes has faid refpecting the number of merchants and 
_ dealers which affembled at the market of Tiafcala, ought moft probably to be 


underftood of the market of every five days, in the fame manner as we have 
obferved above refpe&ting that of Mexico. 
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which they imagined themfelves fecure againft all the. 
dangers of the journey. As foon as they arrived at any 
houfe where they made a halt, they affembled and tied 
all the fticks together and worfhipped them ; and twice 
or thrice, during the night, they drew blood from 
themfelves in honour of that god. All the time that a 
merchant was abfent from home, his wife and children 
did not wafh their heads, although they bathed, except- 
ing once every eighty days, not only to teftify their re- 
eret of his abfence, but alfo by that fpecies of mortifica- 
tion to procure the protection of their gods. When 
any of the merchants died on their journey, advice of his 
death was immediately fent to the oldelt merchants of 
his native country, and they communicated it to his re- 
lations and kindred, who immediately formed an imper- 
fe& {tatue of wood to reprefent the deceafed, to which 
they paid all the funeral honours which they would have 
done to the real dead body. 

For the convenience of merchants, and otliee travel. 
lers, there were public roads, which were repaired every 
year after the rainy feafon. They had likewife in the 
mountains and uninhabited places, houfes erected for the 
reception of travellers, and bridges, and other veffels for 
pafling rivers. ‘Their veflels were oblong and flat-bot- 
tomed, without keel, mafts, or fails, or any other thing 
to guide them but oars. ‘They were of various fizes. 
The fmalleft could hardly hold two or three people, the 
largeft could carry upwards of thirty. Many of them 
were made of one fingle trunk of a tree. The number 
of thofe who were continually traverfing the Mexican 
lake, exceeded, according to the account of ancient hif- 
torians fifty thoufand. Befides the veffels, or flats, they 
made ufe of a particular machine to pafs rivers, which 

was 
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was called valfa, by the Spaniards of America. ‘This is 
a fquare platform, of about five feet, compofed of ofatii, 
or folid canes, tied firmly upon large, hard, empty 
gourds. Four, or fix paffengers feated themfelves upon 
this machine, and were conduéted from one fide of a ri- 
ver to the other by two or four fwimmers, who laid 
hold of one corner of the machine with one of their 
hands, and fwam with the other. This fort of machine 
is {till ufed on fome rivers diftant from the capital, and 
we ourfelves paffed a large river on one of them in 
1739. It is perfectly fafe where the current of the wa- 
ter is equal and {mooth, but dangerous in rapid and im- 
petuous rivers. 

Their bridges w were built se of ftone or wood, but. 
thofe of {tone we are of opinion were extremely few in 
number. The moft fingular kind of bridge was that to 
which the Spaniards gave the name of Hamaca. This 
was a number of the ropes, or natural ligatures ofa tree, 
more pliant than the willow, but thicker and ftronger, 
called in America Bejucos, twifted and woven together, 
the extremities of which were tied to the trees on each 
fide of rivers, the trefs or net formed by them re- 
maining fufpended in the air in the manner of a 
{wing (2). There are fome rivers with fuch bridges 
till, The Spaniards durft not pafs them, but the In- 
dians pafs them with as much confidence and intrepid- 
ity as if they were crofling by aftone bridge, perfedlly 
regardlefs of the undulatory motion of the hamaca, or 
the depth of the river. But it is to be obferved, that 
the ancient Mexicans having been excellent fwimmers, 


had 


cad 


(2) Some bridges are fo tight drawn that they have no undulatory motion, 
and all of them have their fide fupport made of the fame parts of the tree. 
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had no need of bridges, unlefs where from the rapidity 
of the current, or the weight of fome burden, they 
could not fwim acrofs. 

The Mexican hiftorians tell us nothing of the mari- 
time commerce o: the Mexicans. It is probable that it 
was very trifling, and that their veflels, which were feen 
coafting on both feas, were chiefly thofe of fifhermen. 
Their greateft traffick by water was carried on in the 
lake of Mexico. All the {tone and wood for building, 
and for fire, the fith, the greater part of the maize, the 
pulfe, fruit, flowers, &c. was brought by water. ‘The 
commerce of the capital with Tezcuco, Xochimilco, 
Chalco, Cuitlahuac, and other cities fituated upon the 
lake, was carried on by water, and occafioned that won- 
derful number of veffels to be — which we have 
already mentioned. 

Whatever was not tranfported by water was carried 
upon men’s backs, and on that account there were 
numbers of men who carried burdens, called T/amama 
or Ilameme. ‘They were brought up from childhood to 
this bufinefs, which they continued all their lives. A re- 
gular load was about fixty pounds, and the length of 
way they daily walked was fifteen miles ; but they made 
alfo journies of two hundred and three hundred miles, 
travelling frequently over rocky and fteep mountains. 
They were. fubjeéted to this intolerable fatigue from the 
want of beafts of burden ; and even at prefent, although 
thofe countries abound in animals of this fort, the Mex- 
icans are {till often feen making long journeys with bur- 
dens upon their backs. ‘They carried cotton, maize, 
and other things in petlacalli, which were bafkets made 
of a particular kind of cane, and covered with leather, 
which were light and defended their goods fufficiently 

from 
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from the rain or the fun. Thefe bafkets are ftill a good 
deal ufed for journeys by the Spaniards, who corrupt 
their name into petacas. 

The commerce of the Mexicans was by no means em- 
barrafled, either by the multitude or variety of lan- 
guages which were fpoken in thofe countries; for the 
Mexican tongue which was the moft prevailing, was un- 
derftood and fpoken every where. It was the proper 
and natural language of the Acolhuas and the Aztecas 
(2), and as we have obferved elfewhere, likewile of the 
Chechemecan and Toltecan nations. 

The Mexican language, of which we with to give 
our readers fome idea, is entirely deftitute of the confo- 
nants B, D, F, G, R, and S, and abounds with L, X, 
T, Z, Tl, Tz; but although the letter L is fo familiar 
to this language, there is not a fingle word in it begin- 
ning with that confonant. Nor is there a word of an 
acute termination, except fome vocatives. Almott all 
the words have the penult fyllable long. Its afpirates 
are moderate and foft, and there never is occafion to 
make the leaft nafal found in pronunciation. 

Notwith{tanding the want of thofe fix confonants it is — 
a moft copious language; tolerably polifhed, and re- 
markably expreflive; on which account it has been high- 
ly valued and praifed by all Europeans who have learn- 
edit, fo as to be efteemed by many fuperior to the La- 

tin, 

(4) Boturini fays, that the excellence of the language which we call the 
Mexican, was the reafon of its being adopted by the Chechemecan, the Mexi- 
can, and Teochechemecan nations, and of their relinquifhing their native 
tongue ; but befides this opinion being different from that of all other writers, 
and of the Indians themfelves, there are no traces in hiftory of the event of fuch 
a change. Where has there ever been a nation known to abandon its native 


idiom to adopt a better, and particularly a nation fo tenacious as the Mexicans, 
and all the other nations of thofe countries of their particular language ? 
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tin, and even to the Greek (c); but although we know 
the particular excellencies of the Mexican language, we 
can never dare to compare it with the laft. | 

_ Of the copioufnefs of this language we have an exceed- 
ing good demonftration in the Natural Hiftory of Her- 
nandez ; for in defcribing twelve hundred plants of the 
country of Anahuac, two hundred and more fpecies of 
birds, and a large number of quadrupeds, reptiles, in- 
fects, and minerals, he hardly found a fingle animal, 
herb, or fubftance, without its diftin& and proper ap- 
pellation. But it is not the leaft furprifing, that it 
abounds in words which fignify material objects, when 
there are hardly any wanting of thofe which are necef- 
fary to exprefs {piritual ideas. The higheft myfteries of 
our religion can be well exprefled in Mexican, without 
any neceflity of introducing foreign terms. Acofta won- 
ders, that the Mexicans who had an idea of a fupreme 
Being, creator of heaven and earth, had not alfo in their 
language a word to exprefs it equivalent to Dios of the 
Spaniards, Deus of the Romans, Theos of the Grecians, 
El of the Hebrews, and Ala of the Arabs: on which 
account their preachers were obliged to make ufe of the 
Spanith term Dios. But if this author had had any 
knowledge of the Mexican Janguage, he would have 
known that the Teot/ of the Mexicans fignifies the fame 
thing as the Theos of the Greeks, and that there was no 
other reafon for introducing the Spanith word Dios, but 
the exceflive fcruples of the firft miffionaries, who, as 
they burned the hiftorical paintings of the Mexicans, be- 
caufe they fufpected them to be full of fuperftitious mean- 
ings (of which alfo Acofta himfelf juftly complains), like- 

wife 

(¢) Among the admirers of the Mexican language there have been ‘tote ‘ 

Frenchmen and‘ Flemings, and many Germans, Italians, and Spaniards. 
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wile rejected the Mexican word Teo#/, becaufe it had been 
ufed to exprefs the falfe gods whom they worfhipped. 
But it would have been better to have imitated the ex- 
ample of St. Paul, who, when he found that in Greece 
the name Theos was ufed to fionify certain falfe deities, 
more abominable ftill than thofe of the Mexicans, did 
not compel the Greeks to adopt the E/, or Adonai, of 
the Hebrews, but retained the ufe of the Greek term, 
making it be underftood from that time, to fignify a fu- 
preme, eternal, and infinitely perfect Being. However, 
many difcerning men who have written in the Mexican 
language, have not fcrupled to make ufe of the name 
Teotl, im the fame manner as they all make ufe of the 
Ipalnemoani, of the Tloque Nahuaque, and other names 
fignificative of the fupreme being, which the Mexicans 
applied to their invifible God. In one of our Differta- 
tions we fhall give a lift of the authors who have written 
in the Mexican language on the Chriftian religion and 
morality, and alfo a lift of terms, fignifying metaphyfical 
and moral ideas, in order to expofe the ignorance and 
weaknefs of an author (d) who has had abfurdity enough 
to publifh that the Mexicans had no words to count 
above the number three, or to exprefs any metaphyfical 
or moral ideas, and that on account of its harfhnefs no 
‘Spaniard had ever learned to pronounce it. We could 
here give the numeral words of this language, by which 
the Mexicans could count up to forty-eight millions at 
leaft, and could fhew how common this language was 
among the Spaniards, and how well thofe who have 
written in it have underftood it. | 

The 


(d@) The author of the work entitled, Recherches Philofophiques fur les 
_Americains. 
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The Mexican language, like the Hebrew and French, | 


wants the fuperlative term, and like the Hebrew, and 
moft of the living languages of Europe, the compara- 
tive term, which are fupplied by certain particles equi- 
valent to thofe which are ufed in other fuch languages. 
It abounds more than the Tufcan in diminutives and 
augmentatives, and more than the Englifh or any other 
language we know in verbal and abftract terms; for 
there is hardly a verb from which there are not many 
verbals formed, and fcarcely a fubftantive or adjective 
from which there are not fome abftraéts formed. It is 
not lefs copious in verbs than in nouns; as from every 
fingle verb others are derived of different fignifications. 
Chihua, 1s to do, Chichihua, to do with diligence, or often ; 
Chibuilia, to do to another ; Chibualtia, to caufe to be 
done; Chihuatiuh, to go to do; Chibuaco, to come to do ; 
Chiuhtiub, to be doing, &c. We could fay a great deal 
more on the fubject, if it was permitted in the rules of 
hiftory. ; 7 

‘he ftyle of addrefs in Mexican varies according to 
the rank of the perfons, with whom, or about whom, 
converfation is held, adding to the nouns, verbs, pre- 
pofitions, and adverbs, certain particles expreflive of re- 
{pect : Yatli, means father ; Amota, your father ; Amo- 
tatzin, your worthy father. Tleco, is to afcend ; if a per- 
fon commands his fervant to afcend a certain place, he 
fays fimply Xitleco ; but if he afks fome refpeétable per- 
fon to do fo, he will fay Ximotlicahui ; and if he withes 
to ufe ftill more ceremony and refpe& Maximotlicabuit- 
zino. ‘This variety, which gives fo much civilization to 
the language, does not, however, make it difficult to be 


fpoken ; becaufe it is fubjeéted to rules which are fixed — 


and 
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and eafy ; nor do we know any language that is more 
regular and methodical. 

The Mexicans, like the Greeks and va nations, 
have the advantage of making compounds of two, three, 
or four fimple words; but they do it with more ceco- 
nomy than the Greeks did; for the Greeks made ufe of 
the entire words in compofition, whereas the Mexicans 
cut off fyllables, or at leaft fome letters from them. 
Tlazoth, fignifies valued or loved ; Mabuitztic, honoured 
or revered 3 Tefpixqui, priest ; a word itfelf too com- 
pofed of Teotl, god ; and the verb Pia, which fignifies 
to hold, guard, or keep ; Tatli is father, as we have al- 
ready faid. ‘To unite thofe five words in one, they take 
away eight confonants and four vowels, and fay for in- 
{tance Notlazomahuitzteopixcatalzin, that is, my very wor- 
thy father, or revered priest; prefixing the no, which 
correfponds to the pronoun my, and adding ¢zin, which 
is a particle expreflive of reverence. A word of this 
kind is extremely common with the Indians when they 
addrefs, and particularly when they confefs themfelves, 
which although it is complex, is not, however, one of 
the longeft ; for there are fome compounded of fo many 
terms as to have fifteen or fixteen fyllables. 

Such compounds were made ufe of in order to give 
_ the definition, or defcription, of a thing, whatever it was, 
in one word. ‘This may be difcovered in the names of 
animals and plants, which are to be found in the Na- 
tural Hiftory of Hernandez, and in the names of places — 
which occur frequently in this hiftory. Almoft all the 
names which they gave to places of the Mexican em- 
pire are compounds, and fignify the fituation or pro- 
perties of the places, and that fome memorable aétion 
happened there. Many of their expreffions are fo 
Vou, Hl. Ce ftrong, 
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ftrong, that the ideas of them cannot be heightened, 

particularly on the fubje@ of love. In fhort, all thofe 

who have learned this language, and can judge of its 

copioufnefs, regularity, and beautiful modes of fpeech, 

are of opinion, that fuch a language cannot have been 
, fpoken by a barbarous people. 

A nation poffeffed of fo powerful a language, could 
not want poets and orators. Thofe two arts were much 
exercifed by the Mexicans, although they were very 
far from knowing all their excellencies. Thofe who 
were deftined to be orators, were in{tructed from their 
infancy in fpeaking properly, and learned to repeat by 
memory the moft celebrated orations of their anceftors 
that had been handed down from father to fon. Their 
eloquence was employed principally in delivering em- 
baflies, in councils, and congratulatory addrefles, which 
they made to new kings. Although their’ moft cele- 
brated fpeakers: are not to be compared with the-ora- 
tors of the polifhed nations of Europe, it is not to be 
denied that their difcourfes were found, judicious, and 
elegant, as may be perceived from thofe fpecimens of 
their eloquence which are ftill extant. Even at pre- 
fent, when they are reduced toa ftate of great humilia- 
tion, and retain not their ancient inftitutions, they make 
harangues in their affemblies, which are fo full of good 
fenfe and propriety, as to excite the admiration of all 
thofe who hear them. 

The number of their public fpeakers. was exceeded 
by that of their poets. In their verfes they were atten- 
tive to the cadence and meafure. Among the remains 
which we have of their poetry, are fome verfes in which 
between words that are fignificative, interjections, or 


fyllables, are interpofed, devoid of any meaning, and ~ 


only 
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only made ufe of by what appears to adjuft the meafure; 
but this practice was, probably, only a vice of their bad 
poets. The language of their poetry was brilliant, 
pure, and agreeable, figurative, and embellifhed with 
frequent comparifons to the moft pleafing objects in na- 
ture, fuch as flowers, trees, rivers, &c. It was in po- 
etry chiefly where they made ufe of words in compofi- 
tion, which became often fo very long, that a fingle one 
made a verfe of the longeft meafure. | 

The fubje& of their poetical compofitions was various. 
_ They compofed hymns in praife of their gods, to obtain ~ 
from them thofe favours they ftood in need of, which 
were fung in the temples and at their facred dances. 
Some were hiftorical poems, reciting the events of the 
nation and the glorious aétions of their heroes, which 
were fung at profane dances. Some were odes, con- 
taining fome moral or leffon ufeful in the condué of life. 
Laftly, fome were poems on love, or fome other pleafing 
_ fubje@, fuch as the chace, which were fung at the public 
rejoicings of the feventh month. The priefts were the . 
chief compofers of thofe pieces, and taught them to 
young boys, that they might fing them when they were 
grown up. We have already mentioned the celebrated 
compofitions of king Nezahualcojotl The efteem in 
which poetry was held by that king, excited his fubjeéts 
to cultivate that art, and multiplied the number of poets 
of his court. It is related of one-of thofe poets, that 
having been condemned to die for fome crime, he made 
a compofition in prifon, in which he took leave of the 
world in fo tender and pathetic manner, that the mufi- 
cians of the palace, who were his friends, advifed him 
to fing it to the king; the king heard it, and was fo 
much affected, that he granted the culprit a pardon. 


This 
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This was a fingular event in the hiftory of Acolhuacan, 
in which we read in general, examples of the greateft 
feverity of government. We fhould be happy, if it 
were in our power, to produce here fome fragments 
which we have feen of the poetry of thofe nations, to 
fatisfy the curious among our readers (e). 

Dramatic, as well as lyric poetry, was greatly in re- 
pute among the Mexicans. Their theatre, on which 
thofe kinds of compofitions were reprefented, was a 
{quare terras uncovered, raifed in the market-place, or 
the lower area of fome temple, and fuitably high, that 
the actors might be feen and heard by all. That which 
was conf{tructed in the market-place of Tlatelolco, was 
made of ftone and lime, and, agreeably to what Cortes 
affirms, thirteen feet high, and thirty paces in length 
every way. 

Cav. Boturini fays, that the Mexican comedies were 
excellent, and that among the antiques which he had in 
his curious mufeum, were two dramatic compofitions on 
the celebrated apparitions of the mother of God to the 
Mexican Neophyte Gio. Didaco, in whicha particular 
delicacy and harmony in the expreflions was difcernible. 
We have never feen any compofition of this nature, and 
although we do not doubt of the delicacies of the Jan- 
guage of them, we cannot readily believe that their co- 
medies were much according to the rules of the drama, 
or deferving of the exceflive praife of that annalift. 
The defcription which Acofta has left us of their theatre 
and reprefentations, in which he mentions thofe which 
were made at Cholula at the great feftival of the god 

QLuetzalcoatl, 


(e) P. Orazio Carocci, a learned Milanefe Jefuit; publithed fome elegant — 
verfes of the ancient Mexicans, in his admirable grammar of the Mexican lan- 
guage, printed in Mexico about the middle of the laft century. 
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Quetzalcoatl, is much more worthy of credit, and more 
confiftent with the charaer of thofe nations: ‘* There 
* was,”” he fays, ‘* in the area of the temple of this 
** god a {mall theatre, thirty feet fquare, curioufly 
*¢ whitened, which they adorned with boughs, and 
“‘ fitted up with the utmoft neatnefs, furrounding it 
‘¢ with arches made of flowers and feathers, from which 
_ ** were fufpended many birds, rabbits, and other pleaf- 
“¢ ing objects; where, after having dined, the whole of 
*¢ the people affembled, the actors appeared, and ex- 
“€ hibited burlefqueé charatters, feigning themfelves deaf, 
“¢ fick with colds, lame, blind, crippled, and addreffing 
“€ the idol for a return of health: the deaf people an- 
“¢ fwering at crofs purpofes, thofe who had colds, cough- 
*‘ ime, and fpitting, and the lame halting; all recited 
‘¢ their complaints and misfortunes, which produced in- 
_ finite mirth among the audience. Others appeared 
“¢ under the names of different little animals, fome in 
*¢ the difeuife of beetles, fome like toads, fome like li- 
‘© zards, and upon encountering each other, reciprocal. 
“* ly explained their employments, which was highly 
“¢ fatisfactory to the people, as they performed their 
‘¢ parts with infiniteingenuity. Several little boys alfo 
“¢ belonging to the temple, appeared in the difguife of 
“¢ butterflies, and birds of various colours, and mount- 
“¢ ing upon the trees which were fixed there on pur- 
‘¢ pofe; the priefts threw little balls of earth at them 
¢¢ with flings, occafioning incidents of much humour and 
‘¢ entertainment to the fpectators. All the fpeCators 
‘© then made a grand dance which terminated the fefti- 
«< val. This took place at their principal feftivals only 

“© (f).”’ The defcription which Acofta here gives, calls 
| to 
(f) Acofta Stor. Nat. 2 Mor. delle Indic, lib. v. cap. 29. 
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to our recolleétion the firft fcenes among the Greeks, 
and we doubt not, that if the Mexican empire had en- 
dured a century or two longer, their theatre would have 
been reduced to a better form, as the Grecian theatre — 
improved itfelf but flowly and by degrees. ss 
The firft religious miffionaries who announced the gol- 
pel to thofe nations, obferving their attachment to mu- 
fic and poetry, and the fuperftitious notions which cha- 
racterifed all their native compofitions as pagatis, com- 
pofed many fongs and odes in the Mexican language in 
praife of the true God. The laborious Francifcan, Ber- 
nardino Sahagun, compofed in pure and elegant Mexi- 
can, and printed at Mexico, three hundred and fixty- 
five hymns, one for each day of the year (g), and the 
Indians themfelves compofed many others in praife of the 
true God. i 
Boturini makes mention of the compofitions of D. 
Francifco Placido, governor of Azcapozalco, fung by 
him at the facred dances, which he, along with other 
Mexican nobles, made before the famous image of the 
Virgin of Guadaloupe. Thofe zealous Francifcans wrote 
alfo feveral dramatic pieces in Mexican, relative to the 
mytfteries of the Chriftian religion. Amoneft others was 
celebrated that of the univerfal judgment, compofed by 
_ the indefatigable mifionary Andrea d’ Olmos, which was 


reprefented in the church of Tlatelolco, in the prefence — 


of the firft governor, and the firft archbifhop of Mexico, 
and a great aflembly of the Mexican nobility and_people. 


ere Their | 


(¢) Sahagun’s work was printed, according to the beft of our knowledge, in 
1540. Dr. Eguiara complains in his Biblioteca Mefficana, that he was never 
able to find one copy of it. We faw one in a library of the college of St. Fran- 


sefco Saverio of the Jefuits of Angelopoli. ws ! 
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cbc three feet ia, curioutly cihted and aint od 
on the outfide, covered above with the fkin of a deer, 
well dreffed and ftretched, which they tightened or flack- 


a occafionally, to make the found more Anay or 


fs vient wet hollow, but all of wood, having no fkin 


about it, nor any opening but two flits lengthways in 
the middle, parallel to, and at a little diftance from each - 
other. © It is founded by beating the fpace between thofe 
two flits with two little fticks, fimilar to thofe which are, 
made ufe of for modern drums, only that their points are 
covered with ule, or elaftic gum, to foften the found. 
The fize of this inftrument i is various ; fome are fo {mall 
as to be hung about the neck ; fome of a middling fize, 
and others fo large as to be vepwvards of five feet long. 
The found which they yield is melancholy, and that of 
the largeft is fo loud, that it may be heard at the diftance 
of two or three miles. To the accompanyment of thofe 
ruments, the figure of which we here prefent to our 
rs, the Mexicans fung their hymns and facred mu- 
| Their finging was harfh and offenfive to European 
s; but they took fo much pleafure in it themfelves, 
he ton feftivals, they continued finging the whole day. 
| his was unqueftionably the art in which the Mexicans 
were leaft fuccefsful. | oe 
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However imperfect they were in mufic, their dances 
in which they exercifed themfelves from childhood, un- 
der the direction of the priefts, were moft graceful: They 
were of various kinds, and were differently named, ac- 
cording to the nature of the dance, or the circumftan- 
ces of the feftival on which they were made. They 
danced fometimes in a circle, and fometimes in ranks. 
At fome dances only men, and at others, only women 
danced. On fuch occafions, the nobles put on their moft 
pompous dreffes, adorned themfelves with bracelets, ear- 
rings, and various pendants of gold, jewels, and fine 
feathers, and carried in one hand a fhield covered with 
the moft beautiful plumes, or a fan made of feathers ; 
and in the other an Ajacaxtli,’ which is a certain 
little veffel, which we fhall mention hereafter, refem- 
bling a helmet, round or oval in fhape, having many 
little holes, and containing a number of little ftones 
which they fhook together, accompanying the found, 
which is not difagreeable, with their mufical inftruments. 
The populace difguifed themfelves, under various figures 
of animals, in drefles made of paper, or feathers, or {kins. 

The little dance, which was made in the palaces for 
the amufement of the lords, or in the temples, as a par- 
ticular aét of devotion, or in private houfes, when they 
celebrated nuptials, or made any other domeftic rejoic- 
ing, confifted of but a few dancers, who formed them- 
felves in two parallel lines, dancing fometimes with their 
faces turned to the one, fometimes towards the other ex- 
tremity of their lines ; fometimes the perfon of one line 
faced thofe correfpondent to them in the other, each line 
occafionally crofling and intermingling with the other, 
and fometimes one of each line detaching themfelves from - 
the reft, danced in the fpace between both, while the 
others ftood ftill. ae 

The 
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The great dance, which was made in large open 
{paces of ground, or in the area of the greater temple, 
differed from the other in the order, form, and num- 
ber of the dancers. This dance was fo numerous that 
fome hundreds of people ufed to join in it. The mufic 
was placed in the middle of the area or fpace; near to 
it the lords danced, forming two, three, or more cir- 
cles, according to the number of them prefent. At 
a little diftance from them were formed other circles 


- of dancers of lefs rank; and, at a {mall interval from 


them, other circles proportionably larger were formed, 
which were compofed of youths. All thefe circles had 
for their centre the Huehuet] and the Teponaztli. The 
defign which we have given of the order and difpofition 
of this dance, reprefents it in the form of a wheel, in 


“which the points denote the dancers, and the circles 


fhew the figure which they defcribed in their dance. 
The radii of the wheel are as many in number as there 
were dancers in the fmalleft circle neareft to the mufic, 
All the dancers defcribed a circle in their dancing, and 
no perfon departed from the radius or line to which he 


belonged. ‘Thofe who danced clofe to the mufic, mov- 


ed with flownefs and gravity, as the circle which they 
had to make was {maller, and on that account it was 
the place of the lords and nobles moft advanced in age; 
but thofe who occupied the ftation moft diftant from the 
mufic, moved with the utmoft velocity, that they might 
neither lofe the direction of the line to which they be- 
longed, nor the meafure in which the lords danced. 
_. Their dances were almoft always accompanied with 
finging; but the finging was like all the movements of 
the dancers, adjufted by the beating of the inftruments. 
Two perfons fung a verfe, to which all the reft an- 
VoL. II. Dd {wered 
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fwered. In general the mufic began with a grave tone, 
and the fingers in a low voice. The longer the dance 
continued, the more cheerful tone was founded by the 
mufic, the fingers raifed their voices, their movements 
became {wifter, and the fubject of their fong more joy- 
ful. In the fpace between the different lines of dancers, 
fome buffoons danced, who counterfeited the drefs of 
other nations, or difguifed themfelves like wild beafts 
and other animals, exciting the mirth of the people with 
their buffooneries. When one fet of dancers was wea- 
ried, another was introduced, and thus they continued 
the dance for fix, and fometimes eight hours. 

This was the form of their ordinary dance; but they 
had others that were very different, in which they repre- 
fented either fome myftery of their religion, fome event 
of hiftory or war, the chace, or agriculture. 

Not only the lords, the priefts, and the youth of the 
colleges danced, but likewife the kings in the temple in 
performance of their devotion, or for their amufement 
in the palaces; but on fuch occafions they had always 
a diftin& place for themfelves in refpe&t to their cha- 
rater. | | 

Among others there was one extremely curious dance 
which is {till kept up by the people of Yucatan. They 
fixed in the earth a tree, or {trong poft, fifteen or twenty 
feet high, from the top of which, according to the num- 
ber of dancers, they fufpended twenty or more fmall 
cords, all long and of different colours. When each 
dancer had taken hold of the end of his cord, they all — 
began to dance to the found of mufical inftrements, croff- 
ing each other with great dexterity until they formed a ~ 
beautiful net-work of the cords round the tree, on which © 
the colours appeared ciequered in admirable order. i 

Whenever 
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Whenever the cords, on account of the twifting, became 
fo fhort, that the dancers could hardly keep hold of them 
with their arms raifed up, by crofling each other again, 
they undid and unwound them from the tree. There is 
likewife praétifed by all the Indians of Mexico an ancient 
dance commonly called TYocotin, which is fo graceful, de- 
cent, and folemn, that it has become one of the facred 
dances performed on certain feftivals in our time. 

The amufements of the Mexicans were not confined 
to the theatre and dancing. ‘They had various games, 
not only for certain fixed feafons and public occafions, 
but alfo for the diverfion and relaxation of private indi- 
viduals. Amoneft the public games, the race was one 
in which they exercifed themfelves from childhood. In 
the fecond month, and poflibly alfo at other times, there 
were military games, among which the warriors repre- 
fented to the people a pitched battle. All thofe {ports 
were moft ufeful to the ftate, for befides the innocent 
paftime which they afforded to the people, they gave 
agility to their limbs, and accuftomed them to the fa- 
tigues of war. | 

The exhibition of the flyers which was made on cer- 
tain great feftivals, and particularly in fecular years, was, 
though of lefs public benefit, more celebrated than all 
others. They fought in the woods for an extremely 
lofty tree, which, after ftripping it of its branches and 
bark, they brought to the city, and fixed in the centre 
of fome large fquare. They cafed the point of the tree 
in a wooden cylinder, which, on account of fome refem- 
blance in its fhape, the Spaniards called a mortar. From 
this cylinder hung four ftrong ropes, which ferved to 
fupport a fquare frame. In the fpace between the cy- 
linder and the frame, they fixed four other thick ropes, 

which 
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which they twifted as many times round the tree as there 
were revolutions to be made by the fliers. ‘Thefe ropes 
were drawn through four holes, made in the middle of 
the four planks of which the frame confifted. The 
four principal flyers difguifed like eagles, herons, and 
other birds, mounted the tree with great agility, by 
means of a rope which was laced about it from the 
ground up to the frame; from the frame they mounted 
one at a time fucceflively upon the cylinder, and having 
danced there a little, they tied themfelves round with 
the ends of the ropes, which were drawn through the 
holes of the frame, and launching with a fpring from 
it, began their fight with their wings expanded. ‘The 
action of their bodies put the frame and the cylinder in 


motion; the frame by its revolutions gradually untwifted — 
the cords by which the flyers fwung; fo that as the 


ropes lengthened, they made fo much the greater cir- 
cles in their flight. ‘Whilft thefe four were flying, a 
fifth danced upon the cylinder, beating a little drum, or 
waving a flag, without the fmalleft apprehenfion of the 
danger he was in of being precipitated from fuch a 
height. ‘The others who were upon the frame (there 
having been ten or twelve perfons generally who mount- 


ed) as foon as they faw the flyers in their laft revolu- 


tion, precipitated themfelves by the fame ropes, in order 
to reach the ground at the fame time amidft the accla- 


mations of the populace. Thofe who precipitated them- — 


felves in this manner by the ropes, that they might make 


a ftill greater difplay of their agility, frequently pafled 


from one rope to another, at that part where, on ac- — 
count of the little diftance between _ it was pofh- — 


ble for them to do fo. 
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The moft effential point of this performance confifted 
- in proportioning fo juftly the height of the tree with the 
length of the ropes, that the flyers fhould reach the 
ground with thirteen revolutions, to reprefent by fuch 
number their century of fifty-two years, compofed in the 
manner we have already mentioned. This celebrated 
diverfion is ftill in ufe in that kingdom; but no particu- 
Jar attention is paid to the number of the revolutions, 
or the flyers; as the frame is commonly fexagonal, or 
octagonal, and the flyers fix or eight in number. In 
fome places they put a rail round the frame, to prevent 
accidents which were frequent after the conqueft; as the 
Indians became much given to drinking, and ufed to 
mount the tree when intoxicated with wine or brandy, 
and were unable to keep their ftation on fo great a 
height, which was ufually fixty feet. 
_. Amongtt the private games of the Mexicans, the moft 
common and moft efteemed was one refembling football. 
The place where they played at it, which they called 
Tlachco, was, according to the defcription given us by 
Torquemada, a plain fquare fpace of ground, about 
eighteen perches in length, and proportionably broad, 
enclofed within four walls, which were thicker below 
than above, and the fide walls were built higher than the 
others, and well whitened and polifhed. They were 
crowned all round with battlements, and on the lower | 
wall {tood two idols, which they placed there at mid- 
night with different fuperftitious ceremonies, and before 
they ever played in it the place was bleffed by the priefts, 
with other forms of the fame nature. 
Thus Torquemada defcribes it; but in four or more 
paintings which we have feen, the draught of this game 
teprefenis it fuch as we have given it in our figures, | 


which 
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which is totally different from the defcription of Tor- 
quemada. It is probable, that there were varieties of 
the fame game. ‘The idols placed upon the walls were 
thofe of the gods of game, of whofe names we are igno- 
rant; but fufpeé& the name of one of them to have been 
Omacatl, the God of Rejoicings. The ball was made of 
ule, or elaftic gum, three or four inches in diameter, 
which, although heavier, rebounds more than thofe made 
of air. They played in parties, two againft two, or 
three again{ft three. |The players were entirely naked 
except the maxtlat/, or large bandage, about their middle. 
It was an effential condition of the game not to touch 
the ball, unlefs it was with the joint of the thigh, or the 
arm, or elbow, and whoever touched it with his hand or 
foot, or any other part of the body, loft one of the game. 
They player who made the ball reach the oppofite wall, 
or made it rebound from it, gained a point. Poor peo- 
ple played for ears of maize, or if they had nothing elfe 
they played for the price of their liberty ; others ftaked 
a certain number of dreffes of cotton ; and rich perfons 
played for articles of gold, precious feathers, and jewels. 
There were in the {pace between the players two large 
{tones, refembling in figure our mill-ftones, each of which 
had a hole in the middle, a little larger than the ball. 
Whoever ftruck the ball through this hole, which was 
extremely uncommon, was not only victor in the game, 
but according to the eftablifhed law, became the pro- 
prictor of the drefles of all thofe who were prefent, 
and fuch a feat was celebrated as an immortal deed. 

_ This game was in high eltimation with the Mexicans, 


and the other nations of that kingdom, and much prac- © 


tifed, as is to be concluded from the furprifing number 
of balls which the cities of Tochtepec, Otatitlan, and 
; : other 
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other places, paid in tribute to the crown of Mexico, 
the number of which, as we have already mentioned, was 
not lefs then fixteen thoufand. The kings themfelves 
played and challenged each other at this game; as 
Montezuma II. did Nezabualpilli. At prefent it is not 
in ufe among the nations of the Mexican empire; but it 
‘as ftill kept up among the Najarites, the Opates, the 
Taraumarefe, and other nations of the North. All the 
Spaniards who have feen this game were furprifed with 
the uncommon agility of the players. 

The Mexicans took great delight alfo in another game, 
which fome writers have called patolli (4). ‘They de- 
{cribed upon a fine mat made of the palm-tree, a fquare, 
within which they drew two diagonal and two crofs lines. 
Inftead of dice they threw large beans, marked with 
{mall points. According to the points which their dice 
turned up; they put down, or took up, certain little 
ftones from the junction of the lines, and whoever had 
three little {tones firft in a feries, was victor. 

Bernal Diaz makes mention of another game at which 
king Montezuma ufed to amufe himfelf with the con- 
queror Cortes, during the time of his imprifonment, 
which he informs us was called Totologue. That king, 
he fays, threw from a diftance certain little balls of gold, 
at certain pieces of the fame metal, which were placed 
as marks, and whoever made the firft five hits won the 
jewels for which they played. 

Among the Mexicans there were perfons extremely 
dexterous at games with the hands and feet. One man 
laid himfelf upon his back on the ground, and raifing up 
his feet, took a beam upon them, or a piece of wood, 
which was thick, round, and about eight feet in length. 

: He 


(4) Patolli is a generic term fignifying every fort of game. 
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He toffed it up to a certain height, and as it fell he re- 
ceived and toffed it up again with his feet ; taking it after-_ 
wards between his feet, he turned it rapidly round, and 
what is more, he did fo with two men fitting aftride upon 
it, one upon each extremity of the beam. This feat was 
performed at Rome before pope Clement VII. and many 
Roman princes, by two Mexicans fent over there by 
Cortes from Mexico, to the fingular fatisfaétion of the 
fpectators. The exercifes alfo which, in fome countries 
are called the powers of Hercules, were extremely com- 
mon amongft them. One man began todance; another 
placed upright on his fhoulders, accompanied hile in his 
movements; while a third, ftanding upright upon the 
head of the fecond, danced and difplayed other inftances 
of agility. They placed alfo a beam upon the fhoulders 
of two dancers, while a third danced upon the end of it. 
The firft Spaniards, who were witnefles of thofe and 
other exhibitions of the Mexicans, were fo much aftonifh- 
edat their agility, that they fufpected fome fupernatural 
power aflifted them, forgetting to make a due allowance 
for the progrefs of the human genius when aflifted by 
application and labour. : 
Though games, dances, and mufic, conduced lefs to 
utility than pleafure, this was not the cafe with Hiftory 
and Painting ; two arts, which ought not to be feparated — 
in the hiftory of Mexico, as they had no other hiftorians 
than their painters, nor any other writings than their 
paintings to commemorate the events of the nation. 

The Toltecas were the firft people of the new world — 
who employed the art of painting for the ends of hiftory ; 
at leaft we know of no other nation which did fo before — 
them. The. fame practice prevailed, from time imme 
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and among all the polifhed nations of Anahuac. The 
Chechemecas and the Otomies were taught it by the 
Acolhuas and the Toltecas, when they deferted their 
favage life. 
_ Among the paintings of the Mexicans, andoall thofe 
nations, there were many which were mere portraits or 
images of their gods, their kings, their heroes, their 
animals, and their plants. With thefe the royal palaces 
_ of Mexico and Tezcuco both abounded. Others were 
_ hiftorical, containing an account of particular events, 
~ fuch as are the firft thirteen paintings of the colleéion of 
_ Mendoza, and that of the journey of the Aztecas, which 
_ appears in the work of the traveller Gemelli. Others 
were mythological, containing the mytfteries of their re- 
ligion. Of this kind is the volume which is preferved 
in the great library of the order of Bologna. Others 
were codes, in which were compiled their laws, their rites, 
their cuftoms, their taxes, or tributes; and fuch are all 
thofe of the above mentioned collection of Mendoza, 
from the fourteenth to the fixty-third. Others were 
chronological, aftronomical, or aftrological, in which was 
reprefented their calendar, the pofition of the ftars, the 
changes of the moon, eclipfes, and prognoftications of the 
variations of the weather. ‘This kind of painting was 
called by them Tonalamatl. Siguenza makes men- 
tion (4) of a painting reprefenting fuch like prognoftica- 
tions which he inferted in his Ciclographia Mexicana. 
Acofta relates ‘‘ that in the province of Yucatan, there 
*¢ were certain volumes, bound up according to their 
“© manner, in which the wife Indians had marked the 
€¢ diftribution of their feafons, the knowledge of the plan- 
*¢ ets, of animals, and other natural produétions, and alfo 
Vou,’ II, Ke tote $© their 
(4) In his work entitled, Libra Aftronomica, printed in Mexico. 
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“ their antiquity ; things all highly curious and minutely 
‘¢ defcribed :”? which, as the fame author fays, were loft 
by the indifcreet zeal of an ecclefiaftic, who, imagining 
them to be full of fuperftitious meanings, burned them, 
to the great grief of the Indians, and the utmoft regret 
of the curious amongft the Spaniards. Other paintings 
were topographical, or chorographical, which ferved not 
only to fhew the extent and boundaries of poffeffons, 
but likewife the fituation of places, the direétion of the 
coafts, and the courfe of rivers. Cortes fays, in his firft 
letter to Charles V. that having made enquiries to know 
if there was any fecure harbour for veflels in the Mexi- 
can gulf, Montezuma prefented him a painting of the 
whole coaft, from the port of Chalchiubcuecan, where at 
prefent Vera Cruz lies, to the river Coatzacualco. Ber- 
nal Diaz relates, that Cortes alfo, in a long and difficult 
voyage which he made to the Bay of Honduras, made 
ufe of a chart which was prefented to him by the lords of 
Coatzacualco, in which all the places and rivers were 
marked from the coaft of Coatzacualco to Huejacallan. 
The Mexican empire abounded with all thofe kinds of 
paintings ; for their painters were innumerable, and there 
was hardly any thing left unpainted. If thofe had been 
preferved, there would have been nothing wanting to the 
hiftory of Mexico; but the firft preachers of the gofpel, 
fufpicious that fuperftition was mixed with all their paint- 
ings, made a furious deftruétion of them. Of all thofe 
which were to be found in Tezcuco, where the chief 
{chool of painting was, they collected fuch a mafs, in the 
fquare of the market, it appeared like a little mountain ; 
to this they fet fire and buried in the afhes the memory 


of many moft interefting and curious events. Thelofs 


of thofe monuments of antiquity was inexpreflibly afflia- 
| bid ing 
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ing to the Indians, and regretted fufficiently afterwards 
by the authors of it, when they became fenfible of their 
error ; for they were compelled to endeavour to remedy 
the evil, in the firft place by obtaining information from 
the mouths of the Indians ; fecondly, by collecting all the 
- paintings which had efcaped their fury, to illuftrate the 
hiftory of the nation ; but although they recovered many, 
thefe were not fufficient ; for from that time forward, 
the poffeflors of paintings became fo jealous of their pre- 
_fervation and concealment from the Spaniards, it has 
proved difficult, if not er ea to make them part with 
one of them. 

The cloth on which they painted was made of the 
thread of the maguei, or aloe, or the palm Icxorl (2), 
dreffed fkins, or paper. They made paper of the leaves 
of a certain fpecies of aloe, fteeped together like hemp, 
and afterwards wafhed, {tretched, and fmoothed. They 
made alfo of the palm Icxot/, and the thin barks of other 
‘trees, when united and prepared with a certain gum, 
both filk and cotton ; but we are unable to explain any 
particulars of this manufacture. We have had in our 
hands feveral fheets of Mexican paper ; it is fimilar in 
the thicknefs to the pafteboard of Europe, but fofter, 
{moother, and eafy for writing. 

In general they made their paper in very long theets, 
which they preferved rolled up like the ancient mem- 
branes of Europe, or folded up like bed-fkreens. The 
volume of Mexican paintings, which is preferved in the 
library of Bologna, is a thick flkin ill drefled, compofed 
of different pieces, painted all over, and folded up in 
that manner. ; 


The 


1) The coarfe cloth on which the famous i — of the Virgin of Guada- 
loupe is painted, is of the palm Jcxotl. 
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The beautiful colours which they employed both in 
their paintings and in their dyes, were obtained from 
wood, from leaves, and the flowers of different plants, 
and various animals. White they obtained from the 
{tone Chimaltizatl, which, on calcination, becomes like 
a fine plafter, or from the Yizat/a/li, another mineral, 
which after being made into a pafte, worked like clay, 
and formed into {mall balls, takes in the fire a white co- 
lour refemdling Spanifh white. Black they got from 
another mineral, which, on account of its ftinking {mell, 
was called Tlalihijac, or from the foot of the Ocotl, 
which is a certain aromatic fpecies of pine, colleéted in 
little earthen veffels. Blue and azure colours were ob- 
tained from the flower of the Maztlalwihuitl, and the 
Xiuhquilipitzabuac, which is indigo (/), although their 
mode of making them was very different from the way 
of the moderns. They put the branches of this plant 
into hot, or rather lukewarm water ; and after having 
{tirred them about for a fufficient time with a ftick or 
ladle, they pafled the water when impregnated with the 
dye into certain pots or cups, in which they let it re- 
main until the folid part of the dye was depofited, and 
then they poured of the water. This lee or fediment 
was dried in the fun, and afterwards it was placed be- 
tween two plates near a fire, until it grew hard. The 


Mexicans 
(2) The defcription of the indigo plant is found in many authors, particu- 
larly in Hernandez, lib. iv. cap. 12. which is totally different from that de- 
{cribed by Raynal, in the fixth book of his Philofophical and Political Hiftory. 
This author affirms, that Indigo was tranfplanted from the Eaft Indies to Ame- 
rica, and that experiments having been made of it in feveral countries, the cul- 
ture of it was eftablifhed in Carolina, Hifpaniola, and Mexico. This however 
is one of the many miftakes of that philofopher. It is certain, from the tefti- 
mony of Ferdinand Columbus, in cap. Ixi. of the life of his famous parent 
Chriftopher Columbus, that one of the plants, native to the ifland of Hifpa- 
niola, was the Indigo. Weknow alfo from the hiftorians of Mexico, and par- 
ticularly Hernandez, that the ancient Mexicans made ufe of indigo. 
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Mexicans had another plant of the fame name, from 
which they likewife obtained an azure colour, but of 
an inferior quality. Red they got from the feeds of 
the Achiot or Ruocou, boiled in water ; and purple from 
the Nochizth, or cochineal. Yellow from the Tecoza- 
huitl, or ochre; and likewife from the Xochipalli, a 
plant, the leaves of which refemble thofe of the Arte- 
mifia. The beautiful flowers of this plant, boiled in 
water with nitre, furnifhed them a fine orange colour. 
In the fame manner as they made ufe of nitre to obtain 
this colour, they employed alum to obtain others. Af- 
ter grinding and diffolving the aluminous earth in water, 
which they called T/a/xocotl, they boiled it in earthen 
veffels; then by diftillation, they extra@ed the allum 
pure, white, and tranfparent, and before they harden- 
ed it entirely, they parted it in pieces to fell it in the | 
market. To make their colours hold better together, 
they made ufe of the glutinous juice of the Tzauhtli (a), 
or the fine oil of Chian (7). 

The figures of mountains, rivers, buildings, trees, and 
minerals, and, above all, thofe of men, which appear 
in the paintings {till extant of the Ancient Mexicans, are 
for the moft part unproportioned and deformed ; this, 
however, we think is not to be afcribed fo much to their 
ignorance of the proportions of objects, or their want 
of abilities, as to their hafte in painting, of which the 
Spanith conquerors were witnefles : for as they folely 

paid 
: (m) The Tzaubtli isa plant very common in that country. Its leaves are 
fimilar to thofe of the leek, its ftem is ftraight and knotty, its flowers tinged with 
a yellowith green, its root white and fibrous. To extract its juice they broke 
it and dried it in the fun. 
a (x) Thinking to render a fervice to the Italian painters, we cultivated with 
great attention three plants of the Chian f{prung from feed fent from Mexico; 
they took root fuccefsfully, and we had the pleafure of feeing them loaded 


with flowers in September 1777 ; but the froft of that year coming more early 
than ufual, nipped them entirely. 
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paid attention to make a faithful reprefentation of things, 
they neglected making their images perfec, and on that 
account frequently contented themfelves with mere 
fketches or outlines. However, we have feen among 


4 iis . ‘ . 
the ancient paintings, many portraits of the kings of 


Mexico, in which befides the fingular beauty of the co- 
lours, the proportions were moft accurately obferved ; 
but we will, notwithftanding, confefs, that the Mexican 
painters were by no means arrived at much perfection of 
defign, or in mixing fhade and light. 

The Mexicans ufed in painting not only to reprefent 
the fimple images of objeéts, as fome writers have report- 
ed, but alfo employed hieroglyphics and chara¢ters (0). 
They reprefented material things by their proper figures, 


but in order to abridge and fave labour, paper, and co- 


lours, they contented themfelves with reprefenting a part 


of an object which was fufficient to make it be under- — 
{tood by the intelligent; and as we cannot underftand — 


the writings of others, until we have learnt to read 
them, in like manner thofe American authors required 
to have been firft inftruéted in the Mexican manner of 
reprefenting objects, in order to have been able to un- 
derftand the paintings which ferved them in place of 
writings. For things which are even by nature totally 


devoid of figure, or were difficult of reprefentation, they _ 


fubftituted certain characters ; but thefe were not ver- 


bal, or deftined to form words like our letters, but real 


characters immediately fignificative of the things, fuch 
as the characters of aftronomers and algebraifts. ‘That _ 
our readers may form fome idea of them, we have fub- — 


joined the Numeral charaéters of the Mexicans, alfo 


thofe 


(0) Such authors are effectually refuted by Dr. Eguiara, in the learned pre- | ; 


face to his Bibliotheca Meflicana, and by us in our Differtations. 
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thofe of Time, the Heavens, the Earth, Water, and 
Air (p). 

When they would reprefent any perfon, they paint- 
ed a man, or a human head, and over it a figure expreff- 
ing the meaning of his name, as appears in the figures 
of the Mexican kings. ‘To exprefsa city, or a village, 
they painted in the fame manner a figure, which fignifi- 
ed the fame thing with its name. To form their hifto- 
ries or annals, they painted on the margin of the cloth 
or paper, the figures of the years in fo many fquares, 
and at the fide of each fquare the event or events which 
occurred in that year; and if, on account of the num- 
ber of years the hiftory of which they meant to relate, 
they could not all be contained in one canvafs, they 
were continued in another. With refpeé& to the order 
of reprefenting the years and events, it was at the liber- 
ty of the hiftorian to begin at which ever angle of the 
piece he pleafed; but at the fame time conftantly ob- 
ferving, that if the painting began at the upper angle 
on the right hand, he proceeded towards the left. If it 
began, which was moft common, at the upper angle on 
the left hand, he proceeded ftraight downwards. If he 
painted the firft year at the lower angle on the left, he 
continued towards the right; but if he began at the 
lower angle on the right, he proceeded ftraight upwards ; 
fo that on the upper part of his canvafs he never painted 
from left to right, nor ever on the lower part from right 
to left ; never advanced upwards from the left, nor 


down- 
(p) Refpecting the numeral characters, it is to be obferved, they painted as 
many points as there were units unto twenty. ‘This number has its proper 
character. ‘Then they doubled it for 20 times, that is 400. This character 
was doubled in like manner, that is to 8000. Then they began to double the cha- 
ragter of 8000. With thofe three characters, and the points, they expreffed 
whatever number they chofe, at lcaft to twenty times 8000, or 160,000. But 
it is probable this number had its characters alfo. 
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downwards by the right. When this method of the 
Mexicans is underftood, it is eafy to difcover at firft — 
fight, which is the beginning and which is the end of 
any hiftorical painting. 

It cannot be denied that this method of exprefling 
things was imperfect, perplexed, and equivocal; but 
praife is due to the attempt of thofe people to perpetu- 
ate the memory of events, and to their induftry in fup- 
plying, though imperfectly, the want of letters, which 
it is probable they would have invented, in their pro- 
grefs to refinement, had their empire been of longer du- 
ration; at leaft they would have abridged and improved 
their paintings by the multiplication of charaéters. 

Their paintings ought not to be confidered as a re- 
gular full hiftory, but only as monuments and aids of 
‘tradition. We cannot exprefs too ftrongly the care 
which parents and matters took to inftrué their children” 
and pupils in the hiftory of the nation. ‘They made 
them learn fpeeches and difcourfes, which they could 
not exprefs by the pencil; they put the events of their 
anceftors into verfe, and taught them to fing them. 
This tradition difpelied the doubts, and undid the am- 
biguity which paintings alone might have occafioned, 
and by the affiftance of thofe monuments perpetuated — 
the memory of their heroes, and of virtuous examples, 
their mythology, their rites, their laws, and their cuf- 
toms. 

Nor did that people make ufe only of tradition, of 
paintings, and fongs, to preferve the memory of events, 
but alfo of threads of different colours, and differently 
knotted, called by the Peruvians Quipu, and by the 
Mexicans Nepohualtzitzin. This curious method of the 
reprefentation of things, however much ufed in Peru, 

does 
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does not appear to have been employed in the province 
of Anahuac, if not in the moft early ages; for no traces 
of fuch monuments are now to be found. Bocurini 
fays, that after the moft diligent fearch, he, with diffi- 
culty, found one in a place of Tlafcala, the threads of 
which were already wafted and confumed by time. If 
thofe who peopled South America ever paffed the coun- 
try of Anahuac, they poflibly might have left there this 
art, which was afterwards abandoned for that of paint- 
ing, introduced by the Toltecas, or fome other nation 
{till more ancient. 

After the Spaniards parmauicae the ufe of letters 
to them, feveral able natives of Mexico, Tezcuco, and 
Tlafcala, wrote their hiftories partly in Spanifh and part- 
ly in an elegant Mexican ftyle, which hiftories are {till 
preferved in fome libraries of Mexico, as we have al- 
ready mentioned. 

The Mexicans were more fuccefsful in fculpture, in 
the art of cafting metals and mofaic works, than in 
painting. They exprefled the images of their heroes, 
and of the works of nature, in ftone, wood, gold, filver, 
and feathers, better than on paper; either becaufe the 
greater difficulty of thofe labours ftimulated greater di- 
ligence and exertions, or becaufe the high efteem in 
which they were held among that people, excited genius 
and encouraged induftry. 

Sculpture was one of the arts exercifed by the an- 
cient Toltecas. Until the time of the conqueft feveral 
ftatues of ftone were preferved which had been cut by 
the artifts of that nation; in particular the idol of Tla- 
loc, placed upon the mountain of the fame name, which 
was fo much revered and worthipped by the Cheche- 
mecas and Acolhuas, and the gigantic ftatues erected in 
the celebrated temples of Teotihuacan. The Mexicans 

Vou. Il. Me had 
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had fculptors among them when they left their native 
country Aztlan, for we know that they had at that time 
formed the idol of Huitzilopochtli, which they carried 
along with them in their long peregrination. 

The ufual materials of their ftatues were ftone and 
wood. They wrought the ftone without iron, fteel, 
or any other inftrument than a chifel made of flint 
ftone. Their unparalleled phlegmatic nature and con- 
ftancy in labour, were both neceflary to overcome the 
difficulty, and endure the tedioufnefs of fuch labours ; 
and they fucceeded,in fpite of the unfitnefs of their in- 
ftruments. They learned to exprefs in their ftatues all 
the attitudes and poftures of which the human body is 
capable; they obferved the proportions exactly, and 
could, when neceffary, execute the moft delicate and 
minute f{trokes with the chifel. They not only made 
entire ftatues, but likewife cut out in ftone, figures in 
baffo relievo, of which kind are thofe of Montezuma II. 
and one of his fons, recorded with praifes by Acofta. 
They alfo made ftatues of clay and wood, employing for 
thefe a chifel of copper. The furprifing number of 
their ftatues may be imagined from that of their idols, 
which we mentioned in the preceding book. In this 
refpecét we have alfo to lament the furious zeal of. the 
firft bifhop of Mexico, and the firft preachers of the 
gofpel ; who, in order to remove from the fight of their » 
converts all incentives to idolatry, have deprived us of 
many valuable monuments of the fculpture of the Mex- 
icans. The foundation of the firft church, which was built 
in Mexico, was laid with idols, and fo many thoufand 
ftatues were then broken in pieces and deftroyed, that al- 
though the kingdom was moft abounding in works of that 
kind, at prefent the moft diligent fearch can hardly find 

: any 
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any of them remaining. ‘The conduc of thofe miffion- 
- aries was no doubt laudable both in caufe and effea, but 
they fhould have diftinguifhed between the innocent 
{tatues of thofe people, and their fuperftitious images, 
that fome of the former might have been kept entire in 
fome place where no evil confequence would have attend- 
ed their prefervation. 

The works which they executed by cafting of metals 
were in more efteem with the Mexicans than the works 
of fculpture, both on account of the greater value of the 
materials, and the excellence of the art itfelf. The mira- 
cles they produced of this kind would not be credible, if 
befides the teftimony of thofe who faw them, curiofities in 
numbers of this nature had not been fent from Mexico 
to Europe. The works of gold and filver fent in pre- 
fents from the conqueror Cortes to Charles V. filled the 
gold{fmiths of Europe with aftonifhment; who, as fe- 
veral authors of that period atteft, declared (q) that they 
were altogether inimitable. The Mexican founders 
made both of gold and filver the moft perfe@ images of 
natural bodies. ‘They made a fifh in this manner, which 
had its feales alternately one of filver and the other of 
gold; a parrot with a moveable head, tongue, and 
wings; and an ape with a moveable head and feet, hav- 
ing a fpindle in its hand in the attitude of {pinning. 
They fet gems in gold and filver, and made moft curious 
jewellery of great value. In fhort, thefe forts of works 
works were fo admirably finifhed, that even the Spanifh 
foldiers, all {tung with the fame wretched thirft for gold, 
valued the workmanfhip above the materials. -This 

| wonderful 


_(g) See in particular what is faid of thofe works by the hiftorian Gomara, 
| who had them in his hands, and heard what the goldfmiths of Seville faid upon 
fecing them. ‘ 
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wonderful art, formerly praétifed by the Toltecas, the 
invention of which they afcribed to the god Quetzal- 
coatl, has been entirely loft by the debafement of the 
Indians, and the indolent negleé of the Spaniards. We 
are doubtful if there are any remains of thofe curious 
works; at leaft we apprehend, it would be more eafy 
to find fome in the cabinets of Europe than in all New 
Spain. Covetoufnefs to profit by the materials muft un- 
queftionably have conquered all defire to preferve them 
as curiofities. 

The Mexicans alfo wrought with the hammer, but in 
an inferior manner, and not at all to be compared with 
the gold{miths of Europe; for they had no other inftru- 
ments to beat metals than ftones. However it is well 
known, that they wrought copper well, and that the 
Spaniards were much pleafed with their axes and pikes. 
The Mexican founders and goldfmiths formed a refpeét- 
able body of people. ‘They rendered particular wor- 
fhip to their protecting god Xzpe, and in honour of him 
held a great feftival in the fecond month, at which hu- 
man victims were facrificed. 

Nothing, however, was more highly valued by the 
Mexicans than their mofaic works, which were made of 
the moft delicate and beautiful feathers of birds. They 
raifed for this purpofe various fpecies of birds of fine 
plumage with which that country abounds, not only in — 
the palaces of the king, where, as we have already ob- 
ferved, there were all forts of animals, but likewife in 
private houfes, and at certain feafons they carried off 
their feathers to make ufe of them on this kind of work, 
or to fell them at market. ‘They fet a high value on 
the feathers of thofe wonderful little birds which they 
call Huitzitzilin, and the Spaniards Picaflores, on ac- 

| | count 
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count of the fmallnefs, the finenefs, and the various co- 
lours of them. In thefe and other beautiful birds, na- 
ture fupplied them with all the colours which art can 
produce, and alfo fome which art cannot imitate. At the 
undertaking of every mofaic work feveral artifts af- 
fembled; after having agreed upon a defign, and taken 
theirmeafures and proportions, each artift charged himfelf 
with the execution of a certain part of the image, and 
exerted himfelf fo diligently in it with fuch patience and 
application, that he frequently {pent a whole day in 
adjufting a feather; firft trying one, then another, 
viewing it fometimes one way, then another, until he 
found one which gave his part that ideal perfection pro- 
pofed to be attained. When the part which each art- 
ift undertook was done, they affembled again to form 
the entire image from them. If any part was accident- 
ally the leaft deranged, it was wrought again until it 
was perfeétly finifhed. They laid hold of the feathers 
with {mall pincers, that they might not do them the leaft 
injury, and pafted them on the cloth with Tzauhrli, or 
fome other glutinous matter; then they united all the 
parts upon a little table, or a plate of copper, and flat- 
tened them foftly until they left the furface of the 
image fo equal and fmooth it appeared to be the work 
of a pencil. ; 
Thefe were the images fo much celebrated by the 
Spaniards and other European nations. Whoever be- 
held them was at a lofs whether he ought to have praif- 
ed moft the life and beauty of the natural colours, or 
the dexterity of the artift, and the ingenious difpofition 
of art. ‘* Thefe images,” fays Acofta, ‘are deferved- 
ly admired ; for it is wonderful how it was poflible, 
<¢ with the feathers of birds, to execute works fo fine 
“* and 


‘ 
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‘* and fo equal, that they appear the performance of the 
‘* pencil ; and what neither the pencil nor the colours 
‘* in painting can effect, they have, when viewed from 
** a fide, an appearance fo beautiful, fo lively, and ani- 
«‘ mated, they give delight to the fight. Some Indians, 
“* who are able artifts, copy whatever is painted witha 
‘¢ pencil fo perfectly with plumage, that they rival the 
“‘ beft painters of Spain.” (r) Thefe works of feathers | 
were even fo highly efteemed by the Mexicans as to be 
valued more than gold. Cortes, Bernal Diaz, Gomara, 
Torquemada, and all the other hiftorians who faw them, 
were at a lofs for exprefhons fufficient to praife their per- 
fetion (s). A little time ago was living in Pazcuaro, for- 
merly the capital of the kingdom of Michuacan, where 
this art chiefly flourifhed fince the conqueft, the laft fur- 
viving artift of mofaic works, and with him poflibly is 
now, or will be, finifhed this admirable art, although for 
thofe two laft centuries paft, it has fallen much fhort of 
its ancient perfection. Several works of this kind are 
ftill preferved in the mufeums of Europe, and many in 
Mexico, but few we apprehend belong to the fixteenth 
century, and none of thofe which we know of, were 


made before the conqueft. The mofaic works alfo which 


they made of broken fhells was extremely curious ; _ this 
art is ftill practifed in Guatemala. 
In imitation of thofe fkilful artifts there were others, 


who formed with flowers and leaves upon mats many 
| beau- 


(r) Stor. Nat. e Mor. lib. iv. c. 37. 
(s) Gio. Lorenzo d’Anagnia, a learned Italian of the fixteenth century, 


treating of thofe images of the Mexicans, obferves : “ Amongft others I was 
« oreatly aftonifhed at a San Girolamo with a crucifix anda lion, which La 
« Sig. Diana Loffreda fhewed me, difcovering fo much beauty from the live- 
« Jinefs of the natural colours, fo well and fo juftly placed, that I imagined I 
* could never fee an equal to it, far lefs a better, among the ancient or even the 
* moft eminent modern painters.” ; 
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beautiful works made ufe of at feftivals. After the in- 
troduction of Chriftianity they made thefe works for or- 
nament ; they were fought after moft eagerly by the 
Spanifh nobility, on account of the fingular beauty of 
the artifice. At prefent there are many artifts in that 
kingdom, who employ themfelves in counterfeiting with 
filk the images of feathers; but their performances are 
by no means comparable with thofe of the ancients. 

A nation fo induftrious in thofe arts which could only 
ferve for curiofity and luxury, could not be wanting in 
thofe which were neceflary to life. Architecture, one 
of thofe arts which the neceflity of man firft invents, was 
exercifed by the inhabitants of the country of Anahuac, 
at leait from the time of the Toltecas. Their fucceflors 
the Chechemecas, the Acolhuas, and all the other na- 
tions of the kingdoms of Acolhuacan, of Mexico, and 
Michuacan, of the republic of Tlafcala, and other pro- 
vinces, except the Otomies, built houfes and formed 
cities from time immemorial. When the Mexicans ar- 
rived in that country, they found it full of large and 
beautiful cities. They who before they left their native 
country were fkilled in archite@ure, and ufed to a focial 
life, conftruéted in their pilgrimage many edifices in thofe 
places where they ftopped for fome years ; fome remains 
of which are {till exifting as we have already mentioned 
upon the banks of the river Gila, in Pimeria, and near 
to the city of Zacatecas. Reduced afterwards to great: 
ef hardfhips upon the little iflands of the Tezcucan lake, 
they built humble huts with reeds and mud, until by the 
commerce of their fifh they were able to purchafe better 
‘Materials. %In proportion as their power and riches in- 
creafed, they enlarged and improved their habitations ; 
fo that when the conquerors arrived, they found no lefs 

to 
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to be admired with their eyes than to be deftroyed with 
their hands. | 

The houfes of the poor were built of reeds, or un- 
burned bricks, or {tone and mud, and the roofs made of 
a long kind of hay which grows thick, and is common 
in the fields, particularly in hot countries, or of the 
_leaves of the maguei, or aloe, placed in the manner of 
tiles, to which they bear fome refemblance both in thick- 
nefs and fhape. One of the columns or fupports of thefe 
houfes was generally a tree of a regular growth, by 
means of which, befides the pleafure they took in its 
foliage and fhade, they faved themfelves fome labour and 
expenfe. Thefe houfes had for the moft part but one 
chamber, where the family and all the animals belonging 
to it, the fire-place, and furniture, werelodged. If the 
family was not very poor, there were more chambers, an 
ajaubcalli, or oratory ; a temazcalli, or bath, and a little 
granary. | . 

The houfes of lords, and people of circumftances, were 
built of {tone and lime; they confifted of two floors, 
having halls, large court-yards, and the chambers fitly 
difpofed ; the roofs were flat and terraced; the walls 
were fo well whitened, polifhed, and fhining, that they 
appeared to the Spaniards when at a diftance to have 
been filver. The pavement or floor was plafter, perfe&- 
ly level, plain, and {mooth. 

Many of thefe houfes were crowned with battlements 
and turrets; and their gardens had fifh-ponds, and the 
walks of them fymmetrically laid out. The large houfes 
of the capital had in general two entrances, the principal 
one to the ftreet, the other to the canal: they had no 
wooden doors to their houfes, perhaps, becaufe they 
thought their habitations fufficiently fecure without them 

from 
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from the feverity of the laws again{t robbers ; but to pre- 
vent the infpeétion of paffengers, they covered the en- 
trance with little reeds, from which they fufpended a ftring 
of cocoas, or pieces of broken kitchen utenfils, or fome 
other thing fit to awake by its noife the attention of the 
family, when any perfon lifted up the reeds to enter the 
houfe. No perfon was permitted to enter without the 
confent of the owner. When neceflity, or civility, or 
family connections did not juftify the entrance of any per- 
fon who came to the houfe, he was liftened to without 
and immediately difmiffed. 

The Mexicans underftood the building of arches and 
vaults (¢), as appears from their baths, from the remains 
of the royal palaces of Tezcuco, and other buildings 
which efcaped the fury of the conquerors, and alfo from 
feveral paintings. Cornices, and other ornaments of 
architecture, were likewife in ufe among them. They 
took great delight in making ornaments of {tone, which 
had the appearances of {nares about their doors and 
windows, and in fome buildings there was a large ferpent 
made of ftone in the att of biting his tail, after having 
twifted his body through all the windows of the houfe. 
The walls of their buildings were upright and perpen- 
dicular ; they muft have made ufe of the plummet, or 
fome other inftrument of its nature, although owing to 
the negligence of hiftorians, we are ignorant of the tools 
which they employed in building, as well as many other 

Vou. II. Gi g things 


(¢) ‘Torquemada fays, that when the Spaniards took away the roof from an 
"arch built in the firft church of Mexico, the Mexicans from terror durft not 
- enter the church, expecting every moment to fee the arch fall. But if they 
were feized with any fuch apprehenfion, it was certainly not occafioned by fee- 
ing the arch, which was in ufe among themfelves, but poflibly from feeing the 
- fcaffolding taken away quickly, or fome other circumftance which excited their 
admiration. 
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things belonging to this and other arts. Some are of 
opinion, that the Mexican mafons in building walls, filled 
them up with earth on both fides, and that as the wall — 
was raifed, they raifed likewife the heaps of earth fo 
high, that, until the building was completed, the walls 
remained entirely buried and unfeen ; on which account 
the mafons had no occafion for planks or fcaffolding. 
But although this mode of building may appear to have 
been in practice among the Miztecas, and other nations: 
of the Mexican empire, we do not believe that the Mexi- 
cans ever adopted it, from the great expedition with 
which they finithed their buildings. Their columns were 
cylindrical, or fquare; but we cannot fay whether they 
had either bafes or capitals. ‘They endeavoured at no- 
thing more anxioufly than to make them of one fingle 
piece, adorning them frequently with figures in baflo 
relievo. The foundations of the large houfes of the ca- 
pital were laid upon a floor of Jarge beams of cedar fixed 
in the earth, on account of the want of folidity in the 
foil, which example the Spaniards have imitated. The 
roofs of fuch houfes were made of cedar, of fir, of cy- 
prefs, of pine, or of ojametl; the columns were of com- 
mon {tone ; but in the royal palaces they were of marble, 
and fome even of alabafter, which many Spaniards mif- 
took for jafper. Before the reign of Ahuitzotl, the walls 
of houfes were built of common ftone ; but as they difco- 
vered in the time of that king the quarries of the ftone 
Tetzontli, upon the banks of the Mexican lake, it was. 
afterwards preferred as the moft fit for the buildings of 
the capital, it being hard, light, and porous like a fpunge: 
on which account lime adheres very firmly to it. For 
thefe properties and its colour, which is a blood red, it is 
at prefent valued above any other ftone for buildings. 

The} 
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The pavements of their courts and temples were in ge- 
neral of the ftone of Tenajoccan; but fome alfo were 
chequered with marble and other precious ftones. 

Although the Mexicans are not to be compared with 
the "Europeans in regard to tafte in archite@ure, yet 
the Spaniards were fo ftruck with admiration and fur- 
prife on feeing the royal palaces of Mexico, that Cor- 
tes, in his farft letter to Charles V. unable to find words 
to defcribe them, fpeaks thus: ‘* He had.”’ he fays, 
fpeaking of Montezuma, ‘“ befides thofe in the city of 
¢¢ Mexico, other fuch admirable houfes for his habitation, 
“¢ that I do not believe I fhall ever be able to exprefs 
*¢ their excellence and grandeur; therefore I fhall only 
** fay, that there are no equals to them in Spain.” Such 
expreffions are made ufe of by Cortes in other parts of 
his letters ; by the anonymous conqueror in his valuable 
relation, and by Bernal Diaz in his moft faithful hiftory, 
who were all three prefent at the conquett. 

The Mexicans alfo conftruéted, for the convenience 
of inhabited places, feveral excellent aquedudts. Thofe 
of the capital for conducting the water from Chapoltepec, 
which was two miles diftant, were two in number, made 
of {tone and cement five feet high, and two paces broad 
upon a road raifed for that purpofe upon the lake, by 
which the water was brought to the entrance of the city, 
and from thence it branched out through fmaller chan- 
nels to fupply feveral fountains, and particularly thofe of 
the royal palaces. Although there were two aqueduéts, 
the water was only brought by one at a time, as in the in- 
terval they cleared the other that they might always have 
the water pure. At Tezcutzinco, formerly a palace of 
pleafure of the kings of Tezcuco, may {till be feen an 
aqueduct by which water was conveyed to the royal 


gardens. 
The 
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The above mentioned road of Chapoltepec, as well 
as others made upon the lake, and frequently taken no- 
tice of in this hiftory, are inconteftable’proofs of the in- 
duitry of the Mexicans; but it is ftill more manifefted 
in the foundation of their city ; for whereas other ar- 
chite&ts have no more to do than to lay a foundation 
upon folid earth, to raife an edifice, the Mexicans were 
obliged to make the foil on which they built, uniting 
by terraces feveral little iflands together. Befides this 
prodigious fatigue, they had to raife banks and pallif- — 
adoes to render their habitations fecure. But if in thefe — 
works their induftry is confpicuous, in many others the — 
Mexicans fhew their tafte for magnificence. Amongft 
the monuments of ancient archite@ture which are extant 
in the Mexican empire, the edifices of Miétlan, in Miz- 
teca, are very celebrated; there are many things about 
them worthy of admiration, particularly a large hall, 
the roof of which is fupported by various cylindrical co- 
lumns of f{tone, eighty feet high, and about twenty in 
circumference, each of them confifting of one fingle 
piece. | 
- But this, or any other fabric of Mexican antiquity 
now remaining, cannot be compared with the famous 
aquedu& of Chempoallan. This large work, worthy 
of being ranked with the greateft in Europe; was done 
about the middle of the fixteenth century. The Fran- 
cifcan miflionary Francifco Tembleque, directed, and the 
Chempoallefe executed it with wonderful perfection. 
Moved with compaflion for the diftrefs which his prof- 
-elytes fuffered from a fcarcity of water, as all that 
could be gathered in trenches and ditches was confumed 
by the cattle of the Spaniards, that pious father under- 
took to relieve the neceflities of his people at all events. 

The 
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The water was at a great diftance, and the country 
through which it was neceflary to conduct it, was moun- 
tainous and rocky; but every difficulty was overcome 
by his zeal and attivity, aided by the induftry and toil 
of his converts. They conftructed an aqueduét of ftone 
and lime, which, on account of the frequent turnings 
they were obliged to make in the mountains, was up- 
wards of thirty miles long. The greateft difficulty con- 
fifted in crofling three great precipices which intercepted 
their progrefs; but this was got over by three bridges, 
the firft confifting of forty-feven, the fecond of thirteen, 
and the third, which is the largeft and moft wonderful — 
of all, having fixty-feven arches. The largeft arch, 
which was in the middle, fituated in the greateft depth 
of the precipice, is one hundred and ten geometrical 
feet in height, and fixty-one in breadth, fo that a large 
veflel could pafs under it. ‘The other fixty-fix arches, 
fituated on each fide of the largeft, diminifhed gradually 
on each fide unto the edge or top of the precipice, fo as 
to leave the ground level with the courfe of the aque- 
duc. This large bridge is 3,178 geometrical feet, or 
upwards of half a mile in length. The work of it oc- 
cupied the fpace of five years, and the whole aquedu& 
feventeen. We have deemed it not improper to infert 
the defcription of this fuperb fabrick; as although it 
was the undertaking of a Spaniard, after the conquett, 
it was executed by the Chempoallefe, who furvived the 
downfal of their empire. 

The ignorant Mr. de P. denies that the Mexicans had 
either the knowledge, or made ufe of lime; but it is evi- 
dent from the teftimony of all the hiftorians of Mexico, 
by tribute rolls, and above ali from the ancient buildings 
ftill remaining, that all thofe nations made the fame ufe 


of 
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of lime as the Europeansdo. The vulgar of that king- © 
dom believe, that the Mexicans mixed eggs with lime to 
render it more tenacious ; but this isan error, occafioned 
by feeing the ancient walls of a yellowifh caft. It is ma- 
nifeft alfo, from the teftimony of the firft hiftorians, that 
burnt tiles or -bricks were ufed by the Mexicans, and 
that they fold them like all other things in the market- 
place. 

The ftone-cutters, who cut and wrought ftones for 
building, did not make ufe of pickaxes, nor iron chifels, 
but only of certain inftruments of flint-flone ; with thefe 
however, they executed beautiful works and engravings. 
But thofe forts of labours without iron do not raife fo 
much wonder as the ftones of {tupendous fize and weight 
which were found in the capital and other places, tranf- 
ported from great diftances, and placed in high fituations 
without the aid of machines which mechanifm has invent- 
ed. Befides common {tone they wrought marble, alfo 
jafper, alabafter, itztli, and other valuable ftones. Of 
itztli they made beautiful looking-glafles fet with gold, 
and thofe extremely fharp razors which they fixed in their 
{words, and which their barbers made ufe of. They made 
thofe razors with fuch expedition, that in the fpace of one 
hour an artificer could finifh more than a hundred (x). 

The Mexican jewellers not only had fkillin gems, but 
likewife underftood how to polifh, work and cut them, 
and formed them into whatever figures they chofe. - 
Hiftorians affirm, that thefe works were done with a 
particular fand; but it is moft certain, they could 
_not do them without fome inftrument of flint, or hard 
copper, which is found in that country. The gems 

moft 


(uw) Hernandez, Torquemada and Betancourt, defcribe the manner in which 
thofe artifts made their razors of the ftone itztli. aie 
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moft common among the Mexicans were emeralds, 
amethyfts, cornelians, turquoifes, and fome others not 
known in Europe. Emeralds were fo common, that no 
lord or noble wanted them, and none of them died 
without having one fixed to his lip, that it might ferve 
him as they imagined inftead of a heart. An infinite 
number of them were fent to the court of Spain in the 
firft years after the conqueft. When Cortes returned 
the firft time to Spain, he brought along with him, 
amongtt other ineftimable jewels, five emeralds, which, 
as Gomara, who was then living, bears teftimony, were 
valued at a hundred thoufand ducats, and for one of 
them fome Genoefe merchants offered him forty thou- 
fand, in order to fell it again to the grand fignior (x) ; 
and alfo two emerald vafes, valued, as the celebrat- 
ed P. Mariana (y) fays, at three hundred thoufand 
ducats, which vafes Cortes loft .by the fhipwreck which 
he fuffered in the unfortunate expedition of Charles V. 
again{t Algiers. At prefent no more fuch gems are 
wrought, nor is even the place of the mines known where 
they were formerly dug; but there are {till fome enormous 
pieces of emerald remaining, namely a facred ftone in 
the cathedral church of Angelopoli, and another in the 
| - parochial 


(x) With regard to Cortes’s emeralds, the firft was made in form of a rofe, 
the fecond like a horn, the third like a fifh, with eyes of gold: the fourth was 
a little bell, with a fine pearl for a clapper, and npon the lip this infcription in 
Spanifh, Bendito quien te crio, that is, Bleffed he, who created thee. ‘The fifth, 
which was the moft valuable, and for which the Genoefe merchants would 
have given forty thoufand ducats, was a fmall cup with a foot of gold, and 
four little chains alfo of gold, which united in a pearl in the form of a button. 
The lip of the cup was girt with a ring of gold, on which was engraven this 
Latin fentence, Inter natos mulicrum non furrexit major. Thefe five emeralds, 
wrought by the Mexicans at the order of Cortes, were prefented by him to 
his fecond wife, the daughter of the Count of Aguilar; jewels, fays Gomara, 
who faw them, better than any other woman whatfoever had in all Spain. 

~ (y) Mariana in the Summary, or Supplement of the Hiftory of Spain. 
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parochial church of Quechula (unlefs this is the fame 
tranfported from thence to Angelopoli), which the 
priefts keep fecured with chains of iron, as Betancourt 
fays, that no one may carry it off. 

_ The potters not only made the neceflary family uten- 
fils of clay, but alfo other things of mere curiofity, 
which they embellifhed with various colours; but they 
did not underftand, by what we can difcover, the art of 


making glafs. The moft famous potters formerly were — 
the Cholulefe, whofe veflels were much prized by the © 


Spaniards; at prefent the moft reputed are the potters 
of Quauhtitlan. 


Their carpenters wrought feveral kinds of wood with - 


inftruments made of copper, of which there are ftill fome 
remains of tolerable workmanthip. 


Manufactures of various kinds of cloth were common — 


every where; it was one of thofe arts which almoft every 
perfon learned. They had no wool, nor common filk, 
nor lint, nor hemp, but they fupplied the want of wool 
with cotton, that of filk with feathers, with the hair of 
the rabbit and hare, and that of lint and hemp with écxotl, 
or mountain-palm, with the quetzalichtli, the pati, and 
other {pecies of the maguei. Of cotton they made large 
webs, and as delicate and fine as thofe of Holland, which 


were with much reafon highly efteemed in Europe. A 


few years after the conqueft, a facerdotal habit of the 
Mexicans was brought to Rome, which, as Boturini af- 
firms, was uncommonly admired on account of its finenefs 


and beauty. They wove thefe cloths with different 


ficures and colours, reprefenting different animals and — 


flowers. Of feathers, interwoven with cotton, they made 
mantles and bed curtains, carpets, gowns, and other 


things not lefs foft than beautiful. We have feen fome — 


beautiful 
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beautiful mantles of this kind’ which are preferved ftill 
by fome lords; they wear them upon extraordinary 
feftivals, as at thofe of the coronation of the Spanifh 
kings. With cotton alfo they interwove the fineft hair 
of the belly of rabbits and hares, after having dyed and 
fpun it into thread; of thefe they made moft beautiful 
cloths, and in particular winter waiftcoats for the lords. 
From the leaves of the Pati and Quetzalichtli two {pecies 
of the maguei, they obtained a fine thread, with which 
they made cloths-equal to thofe made of lint ; and from 
_ the leaves of other kinds of the maguei, namely, thofe of 
the mountain-palm, they drew a coarfer thread, fimilar to 
hemp. The method they ufed to prepare thofe materials 
was the fame which is pra@tifed by the Europeans for lint 
_andhemp. They foaked the leaves in water, then cleaned 
them, put them in the fun, and beat them until they 
were fit to fpin. 

Of the fame leaves of the mountain- palm, and alle of 
thofe of the izhuatl, another f{pecies of palm, they made 
extremely fine mats of different colours. They made 

others more coarfe of the rufhes which grew in abundance 
in the lake. 
_ Of the thread of the maguei they made alfo ropes, 
~ fhoes, and other things. 

They drefled the fkins of anima!s tolerably well, both 
of quadrupeds and birds, leaving upon fome of them the 
hair or plumage, according to the ufe which they sine 
pofed to make of them. 

Laftly, to convey fome idea of the tafte of the Mesias 
in arts, we have thought proper to tranfcribe here the 
lift of the firft things which Cortes fent from Mexico to 
Charles V. a few days after he arrived in that country (x). 
a Vous Il 3 Hh | Two 


(z) This lift is taken from the hiftory of Gomara, then living in Spain, fome 
things only omitted which were of little importance to be mentioned, 
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Two wheels, ten hands in diameter, one of gold with 
the image of the fun, and the other of filver with the © 
image of the moon upon it; both formed of plates of — 
thofe metals, with different figures of animals and other © 
things in baffo relievo, finifhed with great ingenuity and 
art (a). | 

A gold necklace, compofed of feven pieces, witha 
hundred and eighty-three fmall emeralds fet m it, and j 
two hundred and thirty-two gems fimilar to {mall 
rubies, from which hung twenty-feven little bells of gold, 
and fome pearls. 

Another necklace of four pieces of gold, with one 
_ hundred and two red gems like fmall rubies, one hundred 
and feventy-two emeralds, and ten fine pearls fet in it, 
with twenty-fix little bells of gold. 

A headpiece of wood covered with gold, and adorned | 
with gems, from which hung twenty-five little bells of 
gold; inftead of a plume it had a green bird with eyes, 
beak, and feet of gold. | 

A bracelet of gold. A little rod like a fceptre, with 
two rings of gold at its extremities, fet with pearls. 

Four tridents, adorned with feathers of various co- 
lours, with pearl points tied with gold thread. Baw J 

Several thoes of the fkin of the deer, fewed with gold 
thread, the foles of which were made of blue and white 
ftone of Itztli extremely thin (0). | 

A fhield of wood and leather, with littie bells hanging © 
to it, and covered with plates of gold in the middle, on 
_ which was cut the image of the god of war between 
four 


(2) The wheel of gold was unqueftionably the figure of their century, and 
that of filver the figure of their year, according to what Gomara fays, but he did 
not know it with certainty. | 

(6) Gomara does not exprefs that the foles were made of the ftone Itztli, but. 
it is to be underftood from his account. 
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_ four heads of a lion, a tyger, an eagle, and an owl, re- 
prefented alive with their hair and feathers. 

Several dreffed fkins of quadrupeds and birds with their 
Plumage and hair. 

Twenty-four curious and beautiful fhields of gold, of 
Eades, and very {mall pearls, and other four of feathers 
_ and filver only. 

Four fifhes, two ducks, and fome other birds of caft 
gold. 

Two fea-fhells of gold, and a large aeeadi: girt with 

threads of gold. 

A large mirror adorned with gold, and many {mall 
mirrors. Several mitres and crowns of feathers and gold, 
ornamented with pearls and gems. 

Several large plumes of beautiful feathers of various 
colours, fretted with gold and {mall pearls. 

Several fans of gold and feathers mixed together ; 
others of feathers only, of different forms and fizes, but 
all moft rich and elegant. : 

A variety of cotton mantles, fome all white, others 
chequered with white and black, cr red, green, yellow, 
and blue; on the outfide rough like a fhagey cloth, 
and within without colour or nap. 

A number of under waiftcoats, handkerchiefs, counter- 
panes, tapeftries, and carpets of cotton. 

All thofe articles were, according to Gomara, more 
valuable for the workmanthip than the materials. The 
colours, he fays, of the cotton, were extremely fine, and thofe 
of the feathers natural. Their works of cast metal, are not 
to be comprehended by our goldf/miths. ‘This prefent, which 
was a part of that which Montezuma made to Cortes, a 
few days after he had difembarked at Chalchiuhcuecan, 
was fent by Cortes to Charles if in July 1519, and 

this 
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this was the firft gold and the firft filver which was fent — 
from New to Old Spain ; a {mall prefage of the immenfe 
treafures it was to fend in future. © 

Amongtt other arts exercifed by the Mexicans, that af | 
medicine has been entirely overlooked by the Spanifh 
hiftorians, although it is certainly not the leaft effential 
part of their hiftory. They have contented themfelves 
with faying, that the Mexican phyficians had a great 
knowledge of herbs, and that by means of thefe they 
performed miraculous cures ; but do not mark the pro- 
grefs which they made in an art fo beneficial to the human 
race. It is not to be doubted, that the fame neceflities 
which ftimulated the Greeks to make a colle&ion of ex- 
periments and obfervations on the nature of difeafes, and 
the virtue of fimples, would alfo have in time led the 
Mexicans to the knowledge of thofe two moft ses migt | 
parts of medicine. 

We do not know whether they intended by their 
paintings, like the Greeks by their writings, to com- 
municate their lights to pofterity. ‘Thofe who followed 
the profeflion of medicine inftruéted their fons in the 
nature and differences of the difeafes to which the human — 
frame is fubject, and of the herbs which Providence has 
created for their remedy, the virtues of which had been 
experienced by their anceftors. ‘They taught them the 
art of difcerning the fymptoms and progrefs of different 
diftempers, and to prepare medicines and apply them. 
We have ample proofs of this in the natural hiftory of 


Mexico, written by Dr. Hernandez (c). This learned 
| | and. 


(c) Hernandez who was phyfician to Philip I. king of Spain, and much re- — 
nowned for the works he publifhed concerning the Natural Hiftory of Pliny, 
was fent by that monarch to Mexico, to ftudy the natural hiftory of that king- 
dom. He employed himfelf there with other able learned naturalifts for feveral 


years, affifted by the Mexican phyficians. His work, worthy of the expenfe 
which 
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and laborious writer had always the Mexican phyficians © 
for his guides in the ftudy of natural hiftory, which he 
profecuted in that empire. They communicated to him 
the knowledge of twelve hundred plants, with their pro- 
per Mexican names; more than two hundred {pecies of 
birds ; and a large number of quadrupeds, reptiles, fifhes, 
infects, and minerals. From this moft valuable, though 
imperfect hiftory, a fyftem of practical medicine may be 
formed for that kingdom; as has in part been done by 
Dr. Farfan, in his Book of Cures, by Gregorio Lopez, 
and other eminent phyficians. And if fince that time the 
ftudy of natural hiftory had not been neglected, nor fuch 
a prepofleifion prevailed in favour‘of every thing which 
came from beyond the feas, the inhabitants of New Spain 
would have faved a great part of the expenfes they have 
been at in purchafing the drugs of Europe and of Afia, 
and reaped greater advantages from the produ¢tions of 
their own country. Europe has been obliged to the 
phyficians of Mexico for tobacco, American balfam, gum 
copal, liquid amber, farfaparilla, tecamaca, jalap, barley, 
and the purgative pine-feeds, and other fimples, which 
have been much ufed in medicine: but the number of 
thofe of which fhe has been deprived the benefit by the 

ignorance and negligence of the Spaniards, is infinite. 
Among 


whichit coft of fixty thoufand ducats, confifted of twenty-four books of hiftory, 
and eleven volumes of excellent figures of plants and animals; but the king 
thinking it too voluminous, gave orders to his phyfician Nardo Antonio Ricchi, 
a Neapolitan, to abridge it. This abridgement was publifhed in Spanifh by 
Francifco Kimenes, a Dominican, in 1615, and afterwards in Latin, at Rome, in 
1651, by the Lincean academicians, with notes and learned differtations, though 
rather long and uninterefting. ‘The manufcripts of Hernandez were preferved 
in the library of the Efcurial, from which Nuremberg extracted, according to his 
own confeffion, a great part of what he has written in his Natural Hiftcry. F. 
Claude Clement, a French Jefuit, difcourfing of the manufcript of Hernandez, 
faysthus: “ Qui omnes libri, & commentarii, fi prout affecti funt, ita forent per- 
“ fectti, & abfoluti, Philippus 11. & Francifcus Hernandius haud quaquam Alex 
“andro, & Ariftoteli hac in parte concederent.” 
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Among the purgatives employed by the phyficians of 
Mexico, befides jalap, pine-feed, and the fmall bean, the 
Mechoacan, fo well known in Europe (d), was extreme- 
ly common, alfo the Jzticpatli, much celebrated by Her- — 
nandez, and the Amamaxtla, vulgarly called the Rhu- 
barb of the Brothers. 

Amoneft other emetics the Mexicans made ufe of the 
Mexochitl, and the Neixcotlapatli ; and among diuretics 
the Axixpatli, and the Axixtlacotl, which is fo highly 
praifed by Hernandez. Amoneft their antidotes the 
famous Contrahierba was defervedly valued, called by 
them on account of its figure, Coanenepilli, Tongue of 
Serpent, and on account of its effects Coapatli, or remedy 
against ferpents. Amongtt their errhines was the Zozofatic, 
a plant fo efficacious, that it was fuflicient to hold the root 
to the nofe to produce fneezing. For intermittent fevers 
they generally employed the Chatalbuic, and in other kind 
of fevers the Chiautzolli, the Iztacxalli, the Huechuet- 
zonticomatl, and above all the Izticpatli. To prevent 
the illnefs which frequently followed too much exercife 
at the game of the ball, they ufed to eat the bark of the 
Apitzalpatli foaked in water. We fhould never finith if 
we were to mention all the plants, gums, minerals, and 
other medicines, both fimple and compound, which they 
employed againft all the diftempers which were known 
to them. Whoever defires to be more amply informed 
on this fubject may confult the above mentioned work of 
Hicmaeied and the two treatifes publifhed by Dr. 

Monardes, 


(d) The celebrated root of Mechoacan is called Tacuache by the Tarafcas, 
‘and ‘Tilalantlacuitlapilli by the Mexicans. ‘The knowledge of it was commu- 
nicated by a phyfician of the king of Michuacan to the firft religious miffiona- _ 
ries who went there to preach the gofpel; he cured them with it of certain fe- 
vers of a putrid nature. By them it was made known to the Spaniards, and 
from the Spaniards to all Europe. 
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Monardes, a Sevillian phyfician, on the medicinal arti- — 
cles, which ufed to be brought from America to Europe. 
The Mexican phyficians made ufe of infufions, de- 
cottions, ointments, and oils, and all thofe things were 
fold at market, as Cortes and Bernal Diaz, both eye- 
witnefles, affirm. The moft common oils were thofe of 
ule, or elaftic gum, T/apatl, a tree fimilar to the fig, — 
Chilli, or great pepper, Chian, and Ocot/, a fpecies of 
pine. The laft they obtained by diftillation, the others 
by decoétion. That of Chian was more ufed by painters 

than phyficians. 
_ They-extracted from the Huitziloxitl, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, thofe two forts of balfam defcribed by 
Pliny and other ancient naturalifts, that is, the opobalfam, 
or balfam diftilled from the tree, and the xylobalfam ob- 
tained by decoction of the branches. From the bark of 
the Huaconex, foaked four days continually in water, 
they extracted another liquor equal to balfam. From 
the plant called by the Spaniards maripenda, (a name 
taken it appears from the language of the Tarafcas) they 
obtained alfo a liquor equal to balfam, as much in its 
odour as wonderful effets, by putting the tender {tones 
of the plant, together with the fruit, to boil in water, 
until the water became as thick as muft. Inthe fame 
manner they obtained many other valuable oils and li- 
quors, namely, that of liquid amber, and that of the fir. 
Blood-letting, an operation which their phyficians per- . 
formed with great dexterity and fafety with lancets of 
Itztli, was extremely common among the Mexicans, and 
other nations of Anahuac. ‘The country people ufed to 
let themfelves blood as they {till do with the prickles of 
the maguei, without employing another perfon, or in- 
terrupting the labour in which they were occupied. 
They 
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They alfo ufed the quills of the Huitztlacuatzin, or Mexi- 
can porcupine, which are thick, and. have a {mall hole at 
their points. 

Among the means which the Mexicans employed for 
the prefervation of health, that of the bath was very 
frequent. They bathed themfelves extremely often, 
even many times in the fame day in the natural water of 
rivers, lakes, ditches, and ponds. Experience has taught 
the Spaniards the advantages of bathing, in that climate, 
and particularly in the hot countries. 

The Mexicans, and other nations of Anahuac, made — 
little lefs frequent ufe of the bath Temazcalli. Although 
in all its circumftances it is deferving of particular men- 
tion in the hiftory of Mexico, none of the hiftorians of 
that kingdom have defcribed it, attending more fre- 
quently to defcriptions and accounts of lefs importance, 
fo much that if fome of thofe baths had not been ftill 
preferved, the memory of them muft have totally pe- 
rifhed. 

The Temazcalli, or Mexican vapour-bath, is ufually 
built of raw bricks. The form of it is fimilar to that of 
ovens for baking bread; but with this difference, that 
the pavement of the Temazcalli is a little convex, and 
lower than the furface of the earth, whereas that of moft 
ovens is plain, and a little elevated for the accommoda- 
tion of the baker. Its greateft diameter is about eight 
feet, and its greateft height fix. The entrance, like 
the mouth of an oven, is wide enough to allow a man to 
creep eafily in. In the place oppofite to the entrance - 
there is a furnace of ftone or raw bricks, with its mouth 
outwards to receive the fire, and a hole above it to carry 
off the fmoke. The part which unites the furnace tothe — 
bath, and which is BDO two feet and a half {quare, is 
| fhut 
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fhut with a dry ftone of Tetzontli, or fome other ftone 
porous like it. In the upper part of the vault there is an 
air hole, like that to the furnace. ‘This is the ufual 
ftructure of the Temazcalli, of which we have fubjoined 
a figure; but there are others that are without vault or 
furnace, mere little {quare chambers, yet well covered 
and defended from the air. 

When any perfon goes to bathe, he firft lays a mat 
(e) within the Temazcalli, a pitcher of water, and a 
bunch of herbs, or leaves of maize. He then caufes a 
fire to be made in the furnace, which is kept burning, 
until the ftones which join the Yemazcalli and furnace 
are quite hot. The perfon who is to ufe the bath en- 
ters commonly naked, and generally accompanied for 
the fake of convenience, or on account of infirmity, by 
one of his domeftics. As foon as he enters, he fhuts the 
entrance clofe, but leaves the air-hole at top for a little 
time open, to let out any fmoke which may have been 
introduced through the chinks of the ftone; when it is 
all out he likewife {tops up the air-hole. He then throws 
water upon the hot ftones, from which immediately arif- 
esa thick {team to the top of the Temazcalli. While 
the fick perfon lies upon the mat, the domeftic drives 
the vapour downwards, and gently beats the fick perfon, 
particularly on the ailing part, with the bunch of herbs, 
which are dipped for a little while in the water of the 
pitcher, which has then become a little warm. The 
fick perfon falls immediately into a foft and copious 
fweat, which is encreafed or diminifhed at pleafure, ac- 
cording as the cafe requires. When the evacuation de- 
fired is obtained, the vapour is let off, the entrance is 
Vou. Ul. li Clam 


- (e) The Spaniards, when they bathed, made ufe of a mattrefs for more cen- 


venience. | 
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cleared, and the fick perfon clothes himfelf, or is tranf- 

ported on the mat to his chamber ; as the entrance to — 
the bath is ufually within fome chamber of his habita- — 
tion. : 

The TFemazcalli has been segelany ufed m herria : 
diforders, particularly in fevers occafioned by coftivenef’. — 
The Indian women ufe it commonly after child-birth, 
and alfo thofe perfons who have been ftung or wounded ~ 
‘by any poifonous animal. It is, undoubtedly, a power- 
ful remedy for ali thofe who have occafion to carry off 
grofs humours, and certainly it would be moft ufeful in 
Italy where the rheumatifm is fo frequent and aflliéing. 
When a very copious fweat is defired, the fick perfon is 
raifed up and held in the vapour ; as he fweats the more, 
the nearer he is to it. The Temazcalli is fo common, 
that in every place mhabited by the Indians there are 
many of them. 

With refpect to the furgery of the Mexicans, the Spa- 
nifh conquerors atteft their expedition and fuccefs in 
‘dreffing and curing wounds (/). 

Befides the balfam and maripenda, they employed the 
milk of the Itzontecpatl (/pecies of thistle}, tobacco, and 
ether herbs. For ulcers they ufed the Nanahuapatli, 
the Zacatlipatli, and the Itzcuinpatl ; for abfceffes and 
feveral {wellings, the T/alamat/, and the milk of the 
‘Chilpatli ; and for fractures the Nacazol, or Toloatzin. 
After drying and reducing the feed of this plant to 
_ powder, they mixed it with a certain gum, and applied 
it to the affected part, covered the part with a 
and over it laid little boards to fet the bones. 3 


(f) Cortes himfelf being in great danger of his life from a wound he re- 
~eeived on his head in the famous battle of Otompan, was greatly relieved, ba 
at laft perfectly cured by the Tlafcalan art of furgery. 
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_ The phyficians were in general the perfons who pre- 
pared and applied medicines; but they accompanied 
their cures with feveral fuperftitious ceremonies, with 
invocations to their gods, and imprecations againft dif 
tempers, in order to render their art more myf{terious 
and eftimable. The phyficians held the goddefs Tzapo- 
potlatenan in veneration, as the proteétrefs of their art, 
and believed her to have been the difcoverer of many 
medicinal fecrets, and amoneft others of the oil which 
they extracted by diftillation from the Ocotl. 

It is wonderful that the Mexicans, and efpecially the 
poor among them, were not fubje& to numberlefs dif- 
eafes, confidering the quality of their food. This is an 
article in which fingular circumftances attended them; 
for having been, for many years after the foundation of 
Mexico, fubjected to the moft miferable kind of life up- 
on the little iflands of the lake, they were conftrained 

by neceflity to feed upon whatever they could find in 
the waters. During that difaftrous time, they learned 
to eat, not only the roots of the marfh plants, water 
ferpents, which abounded there, the Awxoletl, Atetepiz, 
| Atopinan, and other fuch little animals, inhabitants of 
the water; but even ants, marth flies, and the very eggs 
_ of the fame flies. They fithed fuch quantities of thofe flies, 
called by them Axayat/, that they eat them, fed feveral 
kinds of birds with them, and carried them to market. 

They pounded them together, and made little balls of 

them, which they rolled up in leaves of maize, and 

- boiled in water with nitre. Some hiftorians who have 
tafted this food, pronounce it not difagreeable. From 
the eggs, which thofe flies depofit in great abundance 
on the rufhes in the lake, they extracted that fingular 

~ fpecies of caviare which they called Ahuaubtli. 


£ S Not 
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Not contented with feeding upon living things, -they 
eat alfo a certain muddy fubftance that floats upon the 
waters of the lake, which they dried in the fun, and pre- 
ferved to make ufe of it as cheefe, which it refembled in 
flavour and tafte. They gave this fubftance the name of 


ee 


Tecuitlatl, or excrement of ftones. Accuftomed thus to — 


thofe vile articles of food, they were unable to abandon 
them in the feafon of their greateft plenty; on which 


account the market was always feen full of innumerable — 
{pecies of raw, boiled, fried, and roafted little animals, — 


which were fold there particularly to the poor. How- 
ever, as foon as by their commerce with fifh they were 


able to purchafe better aliment, and to cultivate by the — 
exertions of their induftry the floating gardens of the © 
lake, they entertained themfelves with better provifions, — 
and at their meals there was nothing wanting, as the — 
conqueror fays, either in refpeé to the plenty, variety, © 


or nicety of their difhes (g). 

Among the eatables, the firft place is due to maize, 
which they called T/aolli, a grain granted by Providence 
to that part of the world, inftead of the corn of Europe, 
the rice of Afia, the millet of Africa, over all which it 
poffeffes fome advantages; as befides its being whole- 


fome, relifhing, and more nutritive, it multiplies more, — 


thrives equally in different climes, does not require fo 
much culture, is not fo delicate as corn, ftands not in 
need, like rice, of a moift foil, nor is it hurtful to the 
health of the cultivator. They had feveral fpecies of 
maize, differing in fize, colour, and quality from each 


other. Of maize they made their bread, which is to- ‘ 


tally different from that of Europe in tafte and appear- 
ance, 


(g) See the firft letter of Cortes, the hiftory of Bernal Diaz, and the rela- 
tion of the anonymous conqueror. . 
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ance, and in the manner of making it, which they for- 
merly had, and {till continue to ufe. They put the 
‘grain to boil in water with a little lime; when it be- 
comes foft, they rub it in their hands to ftrip of the 
fin then pound it in the Mezlat/ (4), take out a little 
of the pafte, and ftretching it by beating it with both 
hands, they form the bread, after which they give it 
the laft preparation in the Comalli.. The form of the 
bread is round and flat, about eight inches in diameter, 
and one line or more in thicknefs ; but they make their 
- Joaves or cakes {till fmaller and thinner, and for the no- 
_ bles they make them as thin as our thickeft paper. It 
was cuftomary alfo to mix fomething elfe with the bread 
to make it ftill more wholefome and relifhing. For per- 
fons of rank and circumftances, they ufed to make bread 
of red maize, mixing with it the beautiful flower coat- 
 zontecoxochitl, and feveral medicinal herbs, to diminifh 
its heat to the ftomach. This is the fort of bread which 
the Mexicans, and all the other nations of thofe extenfive 
regions, have ufed until our time, preferring it to the 
beft bread of wheat. Their example has been imitated 
by many Spaniards; but to {peak impartially, this bread, 
although it is extremely wholefome and fubftantial, and 
_ when frefh made of a good tafte, becomes rather dif- 
agreeable when ftale. The making of bread, as well 
as the preparing and drefling of every kind of meat, 
has always among thofe nations been the peculiar occu- 
pation of their women. ‘They were the perfons who 

made it for their families, and who fold it in the market. 
- Befides bread, they made many other meats and 
drinks of maize, with different ingredients and prepara- 
tions. 


| (4) The Spaniards call the Metlatl metate, the Comalli comal, of which we 
fhall prefently fpeak, and the Atolli ato/e. 
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tions. The afolli is a gruel of maize, after it has been 
boiled, well-ground, diffolved in water, and ftrained. 
They put the {trained liquor over a fire, and give it an- 
other boiling until it becomes of a certain thicknefs, 
The Spaniards think it infipid to the tafte, but they give 
it commonly to fick perfons, as a moft falutary food, 
{weetening it with a little fugar, inftead of honey, which — 
is ufed by the Indians. To them it is fo grateful they — 
cannot live without it. It was formerly and flill is their 
breakfaft, and with it they bear the fatigues of agricul- 
ture, and other fervile offices, in which they are em- | 
ployed. Hernandez defcribes eighteen fpecies of atolli, 
which differ both with regard to the feafoning ingredi- © 
ents, and the manner of preparing them. : 

Next to maize, the vegetables moft in ufe were the — 
cacao, the chia, and the French bean. Of the cacao 
they made feveral common drinks, and among others 
that which they called Chocolat], They ground equal 
quantities of the cacao and the feeds of Pochotl, put 
them both with a proportionable quantity of water into 
a little pot, in which they ftirred and turned them with 
that little indented inftrument of wood, which the Ita- — 
lians call frullo, the Spaniards molinillo, and the Englifh 
milling-stick ; then they poured off the floating oily part 
into another veffel. 

Into the remainder they put.a handful of pafte of 
boiled maize, and boiled it for a certain time, after 
which they mixed it with the oily part, and took it when 
it was cool. ‘This is the origin of the famous chocolate, 
which the cultivated nations of Europe have ufed in — 
imitation of them, as well as the name and inftruments © 
for making it; although the name is a little corrupted, — 
and the drink altered according to the pe gs and — 
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tafte of each nation. The Mexicans ufed to put in 
their chocolate, and other drinks which they made of 
the cacao, the T/ilxochit/, or vaniglia, the flower of the 
Xochinacaztli (k), and the fruit of the Mecaxochitl (1), 
and fometimes alfo honey, as the Europeans put fugar, 
both to render it palatable and more wholefome. 

Of the feed of the chia they made a moft refrefhing 
drink, which is ftill very common in that kingdom; and 
of this feed alfo, with maize, they made the chianzot- 
zoolatelli, which was an exquifite drink much ufed by 
the ancients, particularly in time of war. ‘The foldier, 
who carried with him a little bag of flour of maize and 
chia, thought himfelf amply provided. When necef- 
fary, he boiled the quantity he withed for, mixing a lit- 
tle honey of the maguei with it; and by means of this 
delicious and nourifhing beverage (as Hernandez calls 
it), endured the ardour of the fun and the fatigues of 
war. 

The Mexicans did not eat fo much flefh as the Euro- 
peans ; neverthelefs upon occafion of any banquet, and 
daily at the tables of the lords, different kinds of ani- 
mals were ferved up; fuch as deer, rabbits, Mexican 
boars, Tuze, Techichi, which they fattened as the Euro- 
peans do hogs and other animals of the land, the water, 
‘and the air, but the moft common were turkies and 
quails. 


The 


(2) The tree of the Xochinacaztli has long, ftraight, narrow leaves, of a dark 
green colour. Its flower confifts of fix petals, which are purple within, green 
‘without, and pleafingly odorous. From the refemblance of their figure to an: 
ear, they were called by this name among the Mexicans, and by the Spaniards 
ercjuela, or little ear. ‘The fruit is angular, and of a bloody colour, and grows 
‘within a pod of fix inches in length, and about one inch thick. It is. pecu- 
diar to hot countries. The flower was greatly valued, and never wanting in 
the markets. i 

(4) The Mecaxochitl is a {mall flexible plant, whofe fee are large and 
thick, and the fruit refembles long pepper. 
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The fruits moft ufed by them were the mamei, the 
tlilzapotl, the cochitzapotl, the chietzapotl, the ananas, the 


chirionoja, the ahuacatl, the anona, the pitahaja, the ca- 


polin, or Mexican cherry, and different {pecies of Tune, 
or Indian figs, which fruits well fupplied the want of 
pears, apples, and peaches. : 

Amongtt all their plenty of foods the Mexicans were 
deftitute of milk, and fat, as they had neither cows, 
fheep, goats, nor hogs. With refpe& to eggs, we do 
not know that they eat any, except thofe of turkeys and 
iguanas, the flefh of which they likewife did and ftill eat. 

The ufual feafoning to their food, befides falt, was great 
pepper and tomate, which have become equally common 
among the Spaniards of that country. 

They drank alfo feveral forts of wine, or beverages 
fimilar to them, of the maguei, the palm, of the ftems of 
maize, and of the grain alfo, of which laft, called chicha, 
almoft all the hiftorians of America make mention, as it 
is the kind moft generally ufed in that new world. The 
mo{t common with the Mexicans, and alfo the beft was 
that of the maguel, called odf/i by them, and by the 
Spaniards pulque (m). The method of making it is this. 
When the maguei, or Mexican aloe, arrives at a certain 
height and maturity, they cut the ftem, or rather the 
leaves while tender, of which the {tem is formed, fituated 
in the centre of the plant, after which there remains a 


certain cavity. They fhave the internal furface of the | 
large leaves which furround the cavity, and colle& the — 


rig juice which diftils from them in fuch abundance, 
that 


(m) Pulque is not a Spanifh nor Mexican word, but is taken from the Araie 
ean language which is fpoken in Chili, in which the Puscu is the general name, 
for the beverages thefe Indians ufe to intoxicate themfelves; it is difficult te 
fay how the term has paffed to Mexico. 
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that one fingle plant generally yields, in the {pace of fix 
months, fix hundred, and in the whole time of its fruit- 
fulnefs more than two thoufand pounds of juice (7). 
_ They gather the juice from the cavity with a long nar- 
row gourd, which ferves inftead of a more artificial con- 
trivance, and pour it into a veffel until it ferments, which 
it ufually does in lefs than twenty-four hours. To af- 
fift the fermentation, and make the beverage ftronger, 
they infufe a certain herb which they name Ocpatli, or 
remedy of wine. ‘The colour of this wine is white, the 
tafte a little rough, and its flrength fufficient to intoxi- 
cate, though not fo much as that of the grape. In 
other refpeéts it is a wholefome liquor, and valuable on 
_ many accounts as it is an excellent diuretic, and a pow- 
erful remedy again{t the diarrhoea. ‘The confumption 
made of this liquor is furprifing as it is ufeful, for the 
Spaniards become rich by it. The revenue produced 
by that alone which is confumed in the capital amounts 
annually to three hundred thoufand crowns; one Mexi- 
can rial only being paid for every twenty-five Catftilian 
pounds. . The quantity of pulque, which was confumed 
in the capital in 1774, was two millions two hundred 
and fourteen thoufand, two hundred ninety-four and 
half arrobas, or upwards of fixty-three millions eight 
hundred thoufand Roman pounds, exclufive of that 
which was {mugeled in there, and that which the pri-_ 
vileged Indians fell in the great market-place. 

Vou. Ii, Kk i 

(2) Berantodrt fays, that a maguei makes in fix months twenty arrobas of 
pulque, which are more than fix hundred Italian pounds. He might know 
this well, having been for many years a rector among the Indians. Hernan- 
dez affirms, that from one fingle plant are extracted fifty anfore. ‘The Caftilian 
anfora, which is {maller than the Roman, contains, according to the calculation 
of Mariana, five hundred and twelve ounces of wine, or common water. Sup- 


pofing that the pulque does not weigh more than water, fiity anfore will be 
more than two thoufand pounds. 
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The Mexicans were lefs fingular in their drefs tham 
in their food. Their ufual habit was quite fimple, con- 
fifting folely of the maxtlatl and tilmatli in the men, and 
of the cueitl,,and the Awepilli, m the women. The 
maxtlatl was a large belt or girdle, the two ends of 
which hung down before and behind to cover the parts 
of fhame. The #i/matl was a {quare mantle, about 
four feet long; the two ends were tied upon the breaft, 
or upon one fhoulder, as appears in our figures. The 
cueitl, or Mexican gown, was alfo a piece of {quare cloth, 
in which the women wrapped themfelves from their 
waifts down tothe middle of the leg. The Awepilli was 
a little under veft, or waiftcoat, without fleeves. 

The drefs of the poor people was made of the thread 
of the mague?, or mountain palm, or at beft the cloth 
of coarfe cotton; but thofe of better ftation wore the 
fineft cotton, embellifhed with various colours, and fi- 
cures of animals, or flowers, or wove with feathers, or 
the fine hair of the rabbit, and adorned with various’ 
little figures of gold and loofe locks of cotton hanging 
about the girdle or maxtlatl, ‘The men ufed to wear 
two or three mantles, and the women three or four 
velts, and as many gowns, putting the longeft under- 
moft, fo as that a part of each of them might be feen. 
The lords wore in winter waiftcoats of cotton, inter- 
woven with foft feathers, or the hair of the rabbit. 
Women of rank wore, befides the huepilli, an upper 
velt, fomething like the furplice or gown of our eccle- 
fiaftics, but larger and with longer fleeves (0). 

Their fhoes were nothing but foles of leather, or 
coarfe cloth of the maguei, tied with ftrings, and only 

covered 


(0) We have fpoken elfewhere of the habits of the kings, priefte, and mi- 
litary perfons. 
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covered the under part of the foot. The kings and 
lords adorned the ftrings with rich ribands of gold and 
jewels. 

_ All the Mexicans wore their hair iene, and were dif- 
honoured by being thaved, or having it clipped, except 
the virgins confecrated to the fervice of the temples. 
The women wore it loofe, the men tied in different 
forms, and adorned their heads with fine plumes, both 
when they danced and when they went to war. ; 

It would be difficult to find a nation which accompa- 
nied fo much fimplicity of drefs, with fo much vanity and 
luxury in other ornaments of their perfons. Befides 
feathers and jewels, with which they ufed to adorn their 
clothes, they wore ear-rings, pendants at the under-lip, 
and many likewife at their nofes, necklaces, bracelets for 
the hands and arms, and alfo certain rings like collars 
about their legs. The ear-rings and pendants of the 
poor were fhells, pieces of cryftal, amber, or fome other 
fhining little ftone; but the rich wore pearls, emeralds, 
amethyfts, or pote gems, fet in gold. 

Their houfehold furniture was by no means corre- 
fpondent to this paflion for perfonal finery. Their 
beds were nothing elfe than one or two coarfe mats of 
rufhes, to which the rich added fine palm mats, and 
fheets of cotton; and the lords, linen woven with fea- — 
thers. The pillow of the poor was a {tone or piece of 
wood; that of the rich, probably of cotton. The com- 
mon people did not cover themfelves in bed with any 
thing elfe than the tilmatli, or mantle, but the higher 
ranks and nobles made ufe of counterpanes of cotton 
and feathers. At dinner, inftead of a table, they {pread 
a mat upon the ground; and they ufed napkins, plates, 
porringers, earthen pots, jugs, and other veflels of fine 

_ clay, 
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clay, but not, as we can difcover, either knives or forks. 
Their chairs were low feats of wood and rufhes, or palm, — 
or a kind of reed called icpalli (p). No houfe wanted 
the metlatl, or comalli. The metlatl was the ftone in © 
which they ground their maize, and the cacao, as is re- 
prefenred in our figure of their mode of making bread. | 
This inftrument is ftill extremely common in all New 
Spain, and over the greateft part of America. The 
Europeans have alfo adopted it, and in Italy and. elfe- 
where the chocolate-makers ufe it to grind the cacao. 
The comalli was, and {till is, being as much ufed as the 
metiatl, a round and rather hollow pan, which is about 
an inch thick, and about fifteen in diameter. | 
The drinking veflels of the Mexicans were made of a 

fruit fimilar to gourds, which grow, in hot countries, on » 
trees of a middling fize. Some of them are large and 
perie@tly round, which they call Xica/li (q¢), and others 
fmaller and cylindrical, which they give the name of 
Zecomatl. Both thefe fruits are folid and heavy: their 
rind is hard, woody, and of a dark green colour, and, 
the feeds are like thofe of gourds, The xicalli is about 
eight inches in diameter; the tecomatl is not fo long, and 
about four fingers in thicknefs. Each fruit when divided 
in the middie made two equal veffels; they cut out all 
the feed, and gave them a varnifh with a particular mi- 

neral ; 


(p) The Spaniards corrupt the word into Eguipales. 

(g) The Spaniards of Mexico called the Xicalli Xiiara. The Spaniards of 
Europe adopted this word to fignify the little cup for taking chocolate, and. | 
thence came the Italian Chicchera. Bomare makes mention of the tree Xicalli, 
under the name of Calebaffier d’ Amerique, and fays, that in New Spain, it is 
known under the names of Choyne, Cujete, and Ayguero; but this is a mif- 
take. The name Hibuero (not Hyguero) was that which the Indians of the. 
Ifland of Hifpaniola gave to this tree; the Spanifh conquerors made ufe of it 
formerly, but no ufe was made of it afterwards in New Spain. None of the: 
other trees were ever heard of by us in thofe countries. 
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neral earth, of a pleafing fmell, and of different colours, 
particularly a fine red. At prefent they are frequently 
gilt with filver and gold. 

The Mexicans made ufe of no candlefticks, nor wax, 


_nor tallow candles, nor of oil to make light; for al- 


though they had many kinds of oil, they never employed 
it otherwife than in medicine, in painting, and in var- 
nifhes; and although they extracted a great quantity of 
wax from the honey-combs, they either did not know, or 
were not at the pains to make lights with it. In mari- 
time countries they made ufe of fhining beetles for that 
purpofe; but in general they employed torches of ocotl, 
which, although they made a fine light, and yielded an 
agreeable odour, {moked and foiled their habitations 
with foot. One of the European cuftoms which they 
chiefly prized upon the arrival of the Spaniards, was 
that of candles; but thofe people had certainly little oc- 
cafion for candles, as they devoted all the hours of the 
night to repofe, after employing all thofe of the day in 
bufinefs and toil. ‘The men laboured at their different 


| profeffions, and the women baked, wove, embroidered, 


' 


prepared victuals, and cleaned their houfes. All daily 
made orifons to their gods, and burned copal in honour 
of them, and therefore no houfe, however poor the pof- 
feflor, wanted idols or cenfers. 

The method which- the Mexicans and other nations 
practifed to kindle fire, was the fame which the ancient 
fhepherds of Europe employed (r), by the friction of 

two 


(r) Calide morus, laurus ; bedere, ‘PF omnes ex quibus igniavia fiunt. Explorae 
torum hoc ufus in caftris Paftorumque reperit ; quoniam ad excutiendum ignem non Semper 
lapidis eff occafio. Teritur ergo lignum ligno, ignemque concipit attritu, excipiente mae 
teria aridi fomitis, fungi, vel foliorum facillimée conceptum. Plinius Hilt. Nat. lib. 
Evi. c. 40. The fame thing is obferved in the fecond book of the Queftiones 
Naturales of Seneca, and alfoin other ancient writers. 
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two pieces of wood. The Mexicans generally ufed the ° 
achiote, which is the roucou of the French. — Boturini 
affirms, that they ftruck fire alfo from flint. ae 

After a few hours of labour in the morning they took 
their breakfalt, which was moft commonly a7olli, or gruel 
of maize, and their dinner after mid-day ; but among 
all the hiftorians of Mexico, we have found no mention 
of their fupper. They ate little, but they drank fre-. 
quently, either of the wine of the maguei, or maize, or 
of chia, or fome other drink of the cacao, and fometimes 
plain water. 

After dining, the lords ufed to compofe themfelves to 
fleep with the fmoke of tobacco (s). This plant was 
greatly in ufe among the Mexicans. ‘They make vari- 
ous plafters with it, and took it not only in {moke at the 
mouth, but alfo in {nuff at the nofe. In order to fmoke 
it, they put the leaves with the gum of liquid amber, 
and other hot, warm, and odorous herbs, into a little 
pipe of wood, or reed, or fome other more valuable 
fubftance. They received the fmoke by fucking the 
pipe and fhutting the noftrils with their fingers, fo that 
it might pafs by the breath more ¢afily towards the 
lungs. © Who would have believed that the ufe of to- 
bacco, which neceflity made thofe phlegmatic nations 
invent, would have become the vice or cuftom of almoft 


all 


(s) Tobacco is a name taken fromthe Haitine language. ‘The Mexicans had 
two fpecies of tobacco, very different in the fize of the plant and the leaves, in | 
_ the figure of the flower and the colour of thefeed. The fmalleft, which is the 
common one, was called by them Piciet/, and the largeft Quaujetl. ‘This latt 
beeomes as high as a moderate tree. Its flower is not divided into five parts 
like that of the Picietl, but only cut into fix or feven angles. Thefe plants vary 
much according to clime, not only im the quality of the tobacco, but alfo in the - 
fize of the leaves and other circumftances, on which account feveral. authors 
have multiplied the fpecies. 


= 
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all the nations of the world ; and that fo humblea plant, 
of which the Europeans wrote and fpoke fo unfavorably, 
would have made one of the greateft revenues of the 
‘kingdoms of Europe? But what ought to excite ftill 
greater wonder, is, that although the ufe of tobacco is 
now fo common among thofe nations who formerly de- 
fpifed it, it is now forare among its inventors, that there 
are extremely few of the Indians of New Spain who 
take it in fmoke, and none at all who ule it in fnuff. 

As the Mexicans wanted candles to make light, they 
alfo were without foap to wafh with, although there 
were animals from which they might have obtained it 
(t); but they fupplied that deficiency by a fruit and a 
root. The fruit was that of the copalxocotl, a tree of 
moderate fize, which is found in Michuacan, Yucatan, 
Mizteca, and elfewhere (wu). The pulp, that is under 
the rind of the fruit, which is white, vifcous, and very 
bitter, makes water white, raifes a froth, and ferves like 
foap to wafh and clean linen. The root is that of the 
amolli, a {mall plant, but very common in that country, 
for which Saponaria Americana feems to be'a more pro- 
per name, as it is not very diflimilar to the Saponaria 
of the old continent; but the amolli is more ufed to 
wath the body now, and more particularly the head, 
than for clothes (+), 

We. 


_ (#) We have heard that an excellent foap is obtained from the cpati, or 
Zorriglio. 

(w) Hernandez makes mention of it under the name of Copalxocotl, but fays. 
nothing of its detergent quality ; Betancourt {peaks of it under the name of the 
foap-tree, by which it is known among the Spaniards; and Valmont defcribes 
it under the name of Savonier, and Saponaria Americaza. The root of this tree 
alfo is ufed inftead of foap, but it isnot fo good as the fruit. 

(x) There is a fpecies of amolli, the root of which dyes hair the colour of 
gold. We faw this fingular effect produced upon the hair of an old man. 


——se 
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We have now given all that we think worthy of cre- 
dit and public relation concerning the political ceconomy 
of the Mexicans. Such was their government, their 
laws, their cuftoms, and their arts, when the Spaniards 
arrived in the country of Anahuac, the war and memo- 
rable events of which make the fubje&t of the following 


books. 


BOOK 
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BOOK VIII. 


The arrival of the Spaniards upon the Coast of Anahuac. 
The uneafinefs, embaffies, and prefents of Montezuma. 
Confederacy of the Spaniards with the Nation of the 
Totonacas, their War and Alliance with the Tlafcalans ; 
their Severity to the Cholulans, and their folemn Entry 
into Mexico. Account of the celebrated Indian Donna 
Marina. Foundation of Vera Cruz, the first Colony of 
the Spaniards. 


HE Spaniards, who ever fince the year 1492, had 
difcovered the New World, under the condué of 

the celebrated Genoefe Chriftopher Columbus ; and, in 
the {pace of a few years, fubjected to the crown of Caftile 
the principal iflands of the Antilles, made frequent cruifes 
from thence to difcover new countries, and barter Euro- 
pean toys for American gold. Inthe year 1517, amongft 
other adventurers, Francifco Hernandez, of Cordova, 
_ weighed anchor from the port of Ajaruco, now called 
the Havanna, with one hundred and ten foldiers, and 
proceeding to the weltward by the advice of Antonio 
Alaminas, one of the moft famous and fkilful pilots of 
that time, and then veering to the fouthward, difcovered, 
in the beginning of March, the eaftern cape of the pe- 
ninfula of Yucatan, which they called Capo Catoche. They 
coafted along a part of that country, admiring the beauti- 
fal edifices and Jofty towers which appeared upon the 
coaft, and the (a) different coloured habits which the 
To 0 | Indians 


(2) Dr. Robertfon fays, in book iii. that the Spaniards Janded, and advancing 
into the country (of Yucatan), obferved, with amazement, large houfes built of fiene. "Thus 
he fpeaks where he recounts the voyage of Hernandez. But a few pages after, 


{peaking 
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Indians wore ; objects never before feen in the New 
World. The Yucatanefe, on their part, marvelled at 
the fize, the form, and decorations of their veflels. At 
two places where the Spaniards landed, they had fome 
fkirmifhes with the Indians, in which, and by other dif- 
trefles that attended them, they loft the half of their 
foldiers, and their captain himfelf received twelve wounds, 
which in a few days occafioned his death. Having re- 
turned precipitately to Cuba, with the accounts of their 
expedition, and fome gold which they had robbed from 
a temple and brought with them for fhow, they awoke 
the avaricious paflions of Diego de Velafquez, formerly 
a conqueror, and then governor of that ifland; upon 


which he next year fitted out his relation Juan de Gri- | 


jalva, with four veffels, and two hundred and forty 
foldiers. . This commander, after having difcovered the 
ifland of Cozumel, a few miles diftant from the eaftern 
fhore of Yucatan, coafted along all that country, which 
lies from thence to the river Panuco, exchanging little 


glafs 


{peaking of the voyage of Grijalva, he writes thus: Many villages were fcattered 
along the foore, among which, they (the Spaniards) could difcern houfes of fione, which ata 
diftance appeared white and magnificent. In the heat of their imagination, they reprefented 
to themfelves that thefe were fo many cities adorned with towers and cupolas. Among 
all the hiftorians of Mexico, we\ have not found one who has faid, that the 
Spaniards imagined there were cupolas in Yucatan. This idea belongs to Robert- 
fon, not to them. ‘They thought they faw high towers and large houfes, as, in 
fact, they were. The temples of Yucatan, like thofe of Anahuac, were built for 
the moft part in the form of towers, and were very lofty. Bernal Diaz, an 
author of the utmoft veracity, and an eye-witnefs of all that happened to the 
Spaniards in their firft voyages to Yucatan, when he {peaks of the difembarkment 
they made in their firft voyage to the coaft of Campeachy, fays thus: They, the 


\ cpa 


Indians, conduéted us to fome houfes, which were large and tolerably well built of fone and — 


lime. From which it appears they not only faw the buildings at a diftance, but 
‘approached to them and entered them. The ufe of lime having been fo common 
among thofe nations, it is not wonderful that the praétice of whitening them 
alfo was common. See our feventh book. At any rate we cannot comprehend, 
how a houfe at a diftance fhould feem white if it really was not fo. 


é 


- 
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glafs balls, and fuch like trifling wares, for gold, which 
they anxioufly fought, and the provifions they required. 

When they arrived at that little ifland, which they 
called St. Suan de Ulua (6), little more than a mile diftant 
from the fhore of Chalchiuhcuecan ; ; the Mexican go- 
vernors of thofe coafts, confounded at the fight of veffels 


fo large, and men of fo ftrange an afpeét and figure, con- 


fulted together what they fhould do on the occafion, and 
determined to repair in perfon to the court to give intel- 
ligence to the king of fo extraordinary an occurrence. 
But in order to convey to him a more perfeét idea of the 
particulars, they caufed the veflels, artillery, arms, drefs, 
and appearance of the new people to be reprefented 


in fome meafure by their painters; after which, they 


fet off without farther delay to the court, to relate what 
had arrived upon the coatt, prefenting to the king, along 
with the paintings, fome little balls of glafs, which they 
had got from the Spaniards. Montezuma was extremely 
difturbed on hearing their account; but, to avoid any 
rafh ftep in an affair of fuch confequence and alarm, he 
held a council with Cacamatzin, king of Acolhuacan, his 
nephew, Cuitlahuatzin, lord of Iztapalapan, his brother, 
and other twelve perfonages, his ordinary counfellors. 
After a long conference they concluded unanimoufly, that 
he who had landed upon that fhore, with fo great an 
army, could be no other perfon than Quetzalcoatl, the 
god of air, who had for many years been expetted in that 
country ; 

(4) They gave to this ifland the name of S. Juan; becaufe they arrived there 

on the day of S. Precurfor, and becaufe this was the name of the commander, 
They called it Ulua alfo, becaufe they found there two human victims recently 
facrificed, and upon demanding, by means of figns, the reafon of fuch barbarity, 
the Indians pointing towards the country of the weft, anfwered Acolbua, Acolbua, 
meaning to be underftood, that they did it by order of the Mexicans; as ail the 
inhabitants of the Mexican vale were called Acolhuas by the people at a diflance 


from the capital. On this little ifland there is at prefent a good fortrefs to defend 
the entry into the port of Vera Cruz. 
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country ; for there prevailed among thofe nations, as we 
have already mentioned, an ancient tradition, that fucha 
deity, after having, by his beneficence and innocence of 
life, acquired the efteem and veneration of the people in 
Tollan, Cholula, and Onohualco, had difappeared to 
them, promifing to return after a certain period, to govern 
them in peace, and render them happy. ‘The kings of — 
thofe countries confidered themfelves the viceroys of that 
god, and truftees of the crown, which they were to cede 
to him whenever he made his appearance. This imme- 
morial tradition, a variety of marks obferved by them in 
the Spaniards conforming with thofe which their mytho- 
logy afcribed to Quetzalcoatl, the furprifing largenefs of 
the veffels compared with their little fkiffs and canoes, 
the loud noife and force of the artillery, refembling fo 
{tronely that of the clouds, all tozether awed and infpir- 
ed them to believe it was the god of air who had arrived 
upon their coa{ts, with all the apparatus of thunder, 
lightning, and divinity. Moved by this perfuafion, 
Montezuma ordered five perfons of his court to repair 
immediately to Chalchiuhcuecan, to make congratula- 
tions, in the name of him and the whole kingdom, to 
this fuppofed power of the air, on his happy arrival in 
that land, and to offer him in homage a large prefent ; 
but, before he difpatched them, he previoufly fent orders 
to the governors of the coafts, to place centinels on the 
high mountains of Nauhtlan, Quauhtla, Mictlan, and 
Tochtlan, that they might obferve the motions of the 
armament, and fend f{peedy advice of every thing which 
happened to the court. ‘The Mexican ambafladors were 
unable, in fpite of their utmoft expedition, to overtake 
the Spaniards, who, when they had finifhed their com- 
merce on that coaft, continued their courfe along fhore, 

as 
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as far as the river of Panama, from whence they re- 
turned to Cuba with ten thoufand fequins in gold, part 
acquired in exchange for toys, part obtained in a prefent 
made to the commander by alord of Onohualco. 
The governor of Cuba was much difpleafed that 
_ Grijalva did not plant a colony in that new country, 
which was reprefented by all to be the moft rich and 
happy in the world. Upon this he immediately fitted 
out another larger armament, for the command of which 
feveral of the principal colonifts of that ifland contended ; 
but the governor, by the advice of his confidants, com- 
mitted it to Ferdinand Cortes, a perfon of noble birth, 
and fufficiently rich to be able to fupport, with his own 
_ private capital, and the afliftance of his friends, a con- 
fiderable fhare of the expenfes of the expedition. He 
was born in Medellin, a fmall city of Eftremadura, in the 
year 1485. By the father he was Cortes and Monroi, 
and by his mother Pizarro and Altamirano, uniting in 
himfelf the blood of thofe four lineages, which were the 
-moft renowned and ancient of that city. At the age of 
- fourteen, he was fent by his parents to Salamanca, in 
order that by learning the Latin tongue, and the civil 
. law, at that famous univerfity, he might become the fup- 
port of his family which was reduced to poverty ; but it 
was not long before his military genius diverted him 
from f{tudy, and led him to the New World, after the 
example of many illuftrious youths of his nation. He 
accompanied Diego Velafquez, in the conqueft of the 
ifland of Cuba, where he gained much wealth and ac- 
quired confiderable authority. He was a man of great 
talents, difcernment, and courage, dextrous in the ufe of 
arms, fruitful in expedients and refources to carry his pro- 
jects into execution, and highly ingenious in making him- 


felf 


jm 


Bees. itéady j in his enterprifes, and patient in adver- 
fity. His zeal in religion was by no means inferior to 
his conftant and inviolable fidelity to his fovereign ; but 
the fplendor of thofe and other good qualities which 
placed him in the rank of heroes, was fullied and d lark- 
ened by fome aétions unworthy of his greatnefs of 
His immoderate love of the fex engaged him perpetually 
in criminal connections, and had formerly been attended 


with many difficulties and much danger. His too great 


ardour, or rather obftinacy, in enterprifes, and the fear 


of fruftrating his hopes of fortune, made him fometimes 


wanting in juftice, gratitude, and humanity; but, per- — 


haps, there never was a general and conqueror, brought 
up in the fchool of the world, in whom the virtues were 
not foiled by his vices. Cortes was of a good ftature 
and well proportioned, robuft and ative. His cheft 
was rather prominent, his beard black, and his eyes 
fparkling and amorous. Such is the portrait of the fa- 
mous conqueror of Mexico, which the firft hittanane 
who knew him have left us. 

As foon as he found himfelf pelea with the wal of 


general of the expedition, he ufed the utmoft diligence in ~ 


preparing for the voyage, and began to affume the ftyle 
of a great lord, both in his carriage and in his atten- 
dants ; fully fenfible of the influence fuch a condué has 
in dazzling the vulgar, and creating authority. He im- 
mediately erected the royal {tandard before his houfe, 
and publifhed a proclamation through the ifland to en- 
lift foldiers. Men, the moft confpicuous of all that coun- 
try, both in rank and office, were emulous to put them- 
felves under his command, namely, Alonzo Hernandez 
de 
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de Portocarrero, coufin of the count de Medellin, Juan 
Velafquez de Leon, a near relation to the governor, 
Diego Ordaz, Francifco de Montejo, Francifco de Lugo, 
and others, whom we fhall name in the courfe of our 
hiftory. Amongft all thefe, Pedro de Alvarado de Bada- 
jos, Chriftoval de Olid de Baeza, in Andalufia, and Gon- 
zales de Sandoval de Medellin, merit particular mention, 
as they were the firft commanders of the troops employed 
in that conqueft, and thofe who made the moft diftinguith- 
_ éd figure: all three warriors, extremely courageous, 
- enured to the fatigues of war, and fkilled in the military 
art, though otherwife different in character. Alva- 
rado was a young man of handfome fhape, and extreme 
agility, fair, graceful, lively, popular, addicted to luxu- 
ries and pleafures, greedy of gold, of which he ftood in 
need to fupport his love of grandeur, and, as fome au- 
thors affirm, unfcrupulous how he obtained it, inhumane 
and violent in his condué in fome expeditions. Olid 
was ftout-limbed, dark, and double. Both of them were 
very ferviceable to Cortes in the conqueft ; but they prov- 
ed ungrateful to him afterwards, and met with a tragical 
end. Alvarado died in New Gallicia, killed by a horfe 
which tumbled from a precipice. Olid was beheaded 
by his enemies in the fquare or market-place of Naco, 
in the province of:Honduras. Sandoval, a youth of a 
good family, was fcarcely twenty-two when he enlifted 
in the expedition of his countryman Cortes. He was 
 well-fhaped, manly in ftature, and of a robuft complexi- 
on, his hair was of a chefnut colour and curly, his voice 
ftrong and thick; a perfon of few words but excellent 
deeds. Cortes fent him on the moft difficult and dan- 
gerous expeditions, in all of which he came off with fuc- 
cefs and with honor. In the war again{ft the Mexicans, 
he * 
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he headed a part of the Spanifh army, and at the fiege 


of the capital, he had more than thirty thoufand men 
under his command, continually enjoying from his good 
conduét the favour of the general, the refpect of the fol- 
diers, and even the love of his enemies. He founded 
the colony of Medellin, on the coaft of Chalchiuhcuecan, 
and that of Spirito Santo, on the river Coatzacualco. 
. He was commander of the garrifon of Vera Cruz, and 


fome time governor of Mexico; and in all his employ- 


ments his equity was confpicuous. He was conftant and 
afliduous in labour, obedient and faithful to his general, 
kind to the foldiers, humane (c) to his enemies, and en- 
tirely free from the prevailing contagion of avarice. In 
fhort, in all the feries of conquerors, we do not find a 
more accomplifhed or praife-worthy charaéter, as there 

was 


(c) Dr. Robertfon accufes Sandoval of that horrid example of feverity made of 
the Panuchefe, where the Spaniards burned fixty lords and four hundred nobles, 
under the eyes of their children and kindred, and cites the teftimony of Cortes 
and Gomara; but Cortes neither affirms that Sandoval executed that punifhment, 
nor even names it. Bernal Diaz, whofe authority in this point is more to be 
depended on than Gomara, fays, that Sandoval after he had conquered the 
Panuchefe, and taken twenty lords, and fome other perfons of note prifoners, 
wrote to Cortes to know his determination with refpe@ to them; and Cortes, 
in order to make their condemnation more juftifiable, fubmitted the procefs to 
Diego de Ocampo, judge of that province, who, after having heard their con- 
feffion, fentenced them to be burned, which judgment was executed. Bernal 
Diaz does not exprefs the number of thofe who were condemned ; Cortes fays, 
that including lords and other principal perfons, four hundred were burned. 
Such a fentence was no doubt cruel and fevere ; but Robertfon, who cafts ma- 
ny reproaches on the Spaniards, ought to have evinced his impartiality by de- 
claring the motives which they had to act fo violently againft the Panuchefe. 
The latter having fubjected themfelves to the crown of Spain, renounced their 
obedience, and, running to arms, difturbed that whoie province; they killed 
four hundred Spaniards, forty of whom they burned alive and eat the others. 
Such atrocious doings are not fufficient to excufe the Spaniards, but they cer- 
tainly extenuate the feverity of their conduct. MRobertfon read equally in 
Gomara of the rebellious deeds of the Panuchefe, and the rigour of the Spahi- 
ards, but he conceals the former and exaggerates the latter: 
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was ho one among them who knew fo well how to unite 
- prudence and difcretion with the ardour of youth, bra- 
very and intrepidity with humanity, modefty with merit, 
and humility with fuccefs. He died in the flower of his 
age ata place of Andalufia, on his way to the court of 
Spain with Cortes. 

_ As foon as all the preparations’for the voyage were 
made, the governor of Cuba, from the fuggeftions and 
infinuations of the rivals of Cortes, recalled his commit- 
fion, and ordered him to be imprifoned ; but thofe who 
were charged with his apprehenfion had not courage to 
attempt it, from feeing fo many refpectable and brave 
men united to fupport the part of their new general ; fo 
that Cortes who had not only fpent all his own capital in 
preparations, but alfo contracted large debts, retained 
his poft in fpite of his enemies ; and having all things in , 
order and readinefs, weighed anchor from the port of 
Ajaruco upon the roth of February, 1519. ‘The arma- 
ment confifted of eleven veffels, five hundred and eight 
foldiers, divided into eleven companies, one hundred and 
nine feamen, fixteen-horfes, ten pieces of cannon, and 
four falconets. They fteered under the direction of the 
pilot Alaminos, to the ifland of Cozumel, where they 
recovered Jerom de Aguilar, a Spanith dean, who, going 
from Darien to the ifland of Hifpaniola a few years be- 
fore, had been fhipwrecked on the coaft of Yucatan, and 
was made a flave to the Indians. Hearing of the arrival 
of the Spaniards at Cozumel, he obtained liberty from 
his mafter, and joined the fleet. From long commerce 
with the Yucatanefe, he had learned the Maja language 
which is fpoken there, on which account he obtained the 
office of interpreter to Cortes. 


Vou. II. M -m From 
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From Cozumel they proceeded along the coaft of the 
peninfula of Yucatan to the river Chiapa, in the province 
of Tabafco, by which they advanced into the country, 
in barges and the {malleft veffels, until they reached a 
grove of palm-trees, where they landed'under pretence 
of wanting water and provifions, directed their courfe to 
alarge village, which was not quite two miles diftance, 
combating all the way with a crowd of Indians, who 
annoyed their progrefs with arrows, darts, and other 
offenfive weapons, and forcing through the palifadoes 
which they had placed for their defence. The Spaniards 
having made themfelves matters of the village, made fre- 
quent excurfions among the neighbouring places, in which © 
they had many dangerous {kirmifhes, until at laft there 
happened a decifive engagement on the 25th day of 
March. The battle was fought on the plains of Ceutla, 
a village but a little diftance from the other. The army 
of the enemy was much fuperior in number ; but in {pite 
of their multitude they were entirely defeated, on ac- 
count of the fuperior difcipline of the Spaniards, the ad- 
vantage of their arms, and the terror {truck into the In- 
dians by the fize and fire of their horfes. Eight hun- 
dred of the enemy remained dead upon the field, -Of 
the Spaniards, one was killed, and more than fixty 
wounded. ‘This victory was the beginning of the fuc- 
cefs of the Spaniards, in memory of which they founded 
a fmall city there, which they named Madonna della 
Victoria (dj, and was afterwards, fora long time the ca- 
pital of that province. They endeavoured to jultify 

| their 

(d) The city of Victoria was depopulated entirely about the middle of the 
laft century, on account of the frequent invafions of the Englifh. Another 
{mall city was afterwards founded at a greater diftance from the court, which 


they called Villahermofa ; but the capital of this province, where the governor 
refides, is Tlacotlalpan. 


t 
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their hoftilities by the repeated proteftations which they. 
made to the natives before they came to any engage- 
ment, that they were not come into their country to do 
them any injury as enemies, but folely as navigators ne- 
ceflitated to procure, by the exchange of their merchan- 
dizes, the provifions which they required to continue 
their voyage ; to which protefts, the Indians anfwered 
with a fhower of arrows and darts. Cortes took folemn 
pofleflion of that country in the name of his fovereign, 
with a ftrange ceremony, though agreeable to the cava- 
lier cuftoms and ideas of that century. He put on his 
fhield, unfheathed his fword, and gave three {tabs with 
it toa large tree which was in the principal village, de-. 
claring, that if any perfon durft oppofe his poffeflion, he 
would defend it with that fword. 

_ To confirm more formally the dominion of his king, 
he affembled the lords of that province, and perfuaded 
them to render him obedience, and to acknowledge him 
as their lawful fovereign; and to imprefs them with an 
elevated idea of the power of his king, he made before 
them a difcharge of the artillery, and by artifices impof- 
ed upon them the belief, that the neighing of the horfes 
was a mark of their indignation at the enemies of the 
Spaniards. They all appeared to acquiefce in the pro- 
pofals of the conqueror, and liftened with wonder and 
pleafure to hear the firft truths of the Chriftian religion, 
which Bartolomeo de Olmedo, a learned divine, and 
chaplain to the expedition, declared to them by the in- 
terpreter Aguilar. They prefented afterwards to Cortes, 
in token of their fubmiffion, fome little articles of gold, 
feveral garments of coarfe linen, as they made ufe of no 
others in that province, and twenty female flaves, which 


were divided among the officers of his troops. 
Among 
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Among thefe was a young girl of noble birth, beauty, 
quick genius, and great fpirit, a native of Painalla, a 
village of the Mexican province of Coatzacualco (e). 
Her father had been a feudatory of the crown of Mexi- 
co, and lord of feveral places. Her mother having 
been left a widow, married another noble, by whom fhe 
hadafon. The love which they bore to this fruit of their 
marriage, induced them to pretend the death of their 
firft-born child, that the inheritance might fall wholly 
to the laft. ‘To make it appear credible, they delivered 
her up privately to fome merchants of Xicallanco, a city 
fituated upon the borders of ‘Tabafco, at a time when 
the daughter of one of their flaves had died, for whofe 
death they made as much mourning as if it had been the 
death of their own. ‘Thefe merchants gave her away, 
or fold her to their neighbours of Tabafco, who, laftly, 
prefented her to Cortes, unfufpicious that that fingular 
flave fhould contribute by her fpeech to the conqueft of 
all that land. SBefides the native language of her own 
country, fhe underftood the Maja language which was 
fpoken in Yucatan and Tabafco, and in a little time the 
learned the Spanifh. Inftru€ted readily in the tenets of 
the Chriftian religion, fhe was folemnly baptifed with 

other 


(e) Ina manufcript hiftory, which was in the library of the college of St. 
Peter and St. Paul of the Jefuits of Mexico, it is faid, that D. Marina was born 
in Huilotla, a village of Coatzacualco. Gomara, who is copied by Herrera 
and Torquemada, fays, fhe was a native of Xalixco, and taken from thence by 
fome merchants of Xicallanco, and carried to their country ; but this is moft - 
probably falfe; as Xalixco is more than nine hundred miles diftant from Xical- 
lanco, and it is not known that there was any commerce between thefe two 
provinces fo remote from each other. Bernal Diaz, who lived a long time in 
Coatzacualco, and knew the mother and brother of Marina, confirms the truth 
of our account, and avers to have heard it from Marina herfelf. A tradition” 
alfo, which is ftill preferved in Coatzacualco, conforms to what we have faid. . 
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other flaves by the name of Marina (f). She was al- 
ways faithful to the Spaniards, and her fervices to them 
can never be over-rated; as fhe was not only the inftru- 
ment of their negociations with the Mexicans, the Tlafca- 
lans, and the other nations of Anahuac, but frequently 
faved their lives, by warning them of dangers, and point- 
ing out the means of efcaping them. She accompanied 
Cortes in all his expeditions, ferving fometimes as an in- 
terpreter, fometimes as a counfellor, and fometimes to her 
misfortune asa miftrefs. The fon which the had by that 
conqueror, who was called Don Martin Cortes, knight 
of the military order of St. Jago, on account of fome ill- 
grounded fufpicions of rebellion, was put to the torture 
in Mexico, in the year 1568; his iniquitous and barba- 
rous judges paying no regard to the memory of the un- 
equalled fervices rendered by the parents of that illuf- 
trious fufferer to the Catholic king and all the Spanifh 
nation (g). After the conqueft fhe was married to a 
refpectable Spaniard, named Juan de Xaramillo. Dure 
ing the long and hazardous voyage which fhe made in 
company with Cortes to the province of Honduras, in 
1524, fhe had occafion in pafling through her native 
country to fee her mother and her brother, who prefent- 
ed themfelves before her, bathed in tears and covered 
with confufion, as they dreaded that from her being in 
spina and profperity, under the proteétion of the Spa- 

niards, 


( fr ) The Mexicans adapt the name Marina to their language, and fay 
Malintzin, whence came the name Malinchi, by which fhe is known among the 
Spaniards of Mexico. 

(g: Thofe who gave.the torture to Don Martin Cortes, and put the mar 
quis of the Vale, his brother, in prifon, were two formidable judges fent to 
Mexico by Philip II. The chief of thofe judges called Mugnoz, made fuch bar- 
barous decifions, that the king being moved by the complaints of the Mexicans. 
againft him, recalled him to the court, and gave him fo fevere and fo harfh a 
«Sm that he grew melancholy and died. 
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niards, fhe would revenge the wrongs which had been 
done to her in her infancy; but fhe received and careffed 
them with great affection, from the naturally generous 
difpofition of her temper, which equalled the other excel- 
lent talents fhe poflefled. We have thought proper not 
to omit thofe incidents of a woman who was the firft 
Chriftian of the Mexican empire, who makes fo diftin- 
guifhed a figure in the hiftory of the conqueft, and whofe 
name has been andis {till fo celebrated, not lefs among 
the Mexicans than the Spaniards. 

Cortes having made himfelf fecure of the tranquillity 
of Tabafco, and perceiving that it was not the country to 
yield gold, refolved to profecute his voyage and feek 
for a region more rich than it; but as the feftival of the 
palms drew near, he was defirous of giving the natives 
of Tabafco fome idea of the folemnity of the Chriftian re- 
ligion. That day mafs was celebrated with all the poffi- 
ble forms of facred duty; the branches were bleffed, and 
a folemn proceffion, with martial mufic, was made, at all 
which the Indians were prefent, and liftened with af- 
tonifhment and awe. 

This fun@ion being performed, and leave taken of 
the lords of Tabafco, the armament put to fea, and 
fteering to the weftward, after coafting along the pro- 
vince of Coatzacualco, and croffing the mouth of the 
river Papaloapan, it entered the port of St. Juan de 
Ulua, on Holy Thurfday, the 21ft of April. They 
had hardly caft.anchor, when they faw from the fhore of 
Chalchiuhcuecan two large canoes rowing towards their 
admiral, in which were many Mexicans fent by the go- 
vernor of that coaft, to know who they were who had 
arrived in that new armament, and what they wanted, 
and to offer them all the afliftance which they required 

| - for 
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for the profecution of their voyage: a piece of attention 
which fhewed the vigilance and hofpitality of that nation. 
Having come on board of the commander’s ship, and 
prefented themfelves to Cortes in forms of civility, they 
explained their commiffion by means of Donna Marina 
and Aguilar, as from her not underftanding the Spanith, 
nor he the Mexican, it was neceflary at thefe firft con- 
ferences with the Mexicans, to employ three languages 
and two interpreters. Donna Marina explained to Agui- 
Jar in the Maja tongue what the Mexicans faid to her in 
their language, and Aguilar repeated it in Spanifh to 
Cortes. This general courteoufly received the Mexicans, 
and knowing how acceptable the European toys had 
been to them the year before, anfwered, that he had 
come into that country for no other purpofe than to 
traffick with them, and to treat with their king about 
fome affairs of the utmoft importance, and in order to 
conciliate their favour, he made them tafte fome Spanifh 
wine, and prefented them with fome fmall trifles which 
he judged would be worthy their acknowledgment (/). 
On 


(4) Torquemada fays, that Montezuma having been apprifed of the new 
armament which his centinels, who were placed on the mountains, had obferv- 
ed, immediately difpatched his ambafladors to pay worfhip to the imagined god 
Quetzalcoatl; they proceeding with the utmoft expedition to the port of Chal- 
chiuhcuecan, went inftantly on board of the admiral, on the very day of the 
arrival of the Spaniards; that Cortes, attending to their error and willing to 
profit by it, received them fitting upon a high throne that had haftily been 
formed, where he fuffered himfelf to be adored, to be clothed in the facerdotal 
habit of Quetzalcoatl,a necklace of gems to be put about his neck, and a helmet 
or vizor of gold, fet with gems, to be put on his head, &c. but this is unqueftion- 
ably falfe. The fleet departed from the river of Tabafco on Holy Mon- 
day, and arrived on Thurfday. at the port of Ulua. ‘The mountains of 
Tochtlan and Milan, from whence the fleet could moft quickly be difco- 
vered, are not lefs than three hundred miles diftant from the capital, nor 
are they lefs than two hundred from the port of Ulua: fo that had it even been 
poilible to have defcried the Meet the very day on which it left ‘Tabafco, it was 

impoflible 
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_» On the firft day of Eafter, after the Spaniards had Jand- 

ed, and difembarked their cavalry and artillery, and had, 
with the affiftance of the Mexicans, made barracks of the 
branches of trees upon that fandy fhore, where at pre- 
fent ftands the city of new Vera Cruz, two Mexican 
governors of that coaft, named Teuhtlile and Cuitlalpi- 
toc (7), arrived there with a great retinue of attendants. 
Ceremonies of civility and refpecé being exchanged on 
both fides, before any conference took place, Cortes, not 
lefs for the fake of profpering his future defigns, than of 
giving that idolatrous nation fome idea of the Chriftian 
religion, ordered that mafs fhould be celebrated in their 
prefence. On this occafion, therefore, it was fung with 
all poflible folemnity for the firft time in the dominions of 
Mexico. 

He invited them afterwards to dine with him and his 
officers, in order to obtain their good will towards him 
by courtefies. As foon as they rofe from table, he led 
them afide to communicate. his pretenfions tothem. He 
told them that he was a fubject of Don Carlos of Auf- 
tria, the greateft king of the Eaft, whofe bounty, grand- 
eur, and power, he extolled with moft magnificent 
praifes; and added, that this great monarch knowing 
of that land, and of the Jord who reigned there, 
fent him to make him a vifit in his name, and to 
communicate to him in perfon fome affairs of great 
importance; and that therefore he would be glad to 

know 
impoflible for the ambaffadors to have arrived there on Thurfday. EBefides, 


there is no memory of fuch an event in any author, it rather appears from the. 
account of Bernal Diaz tobe totally falfe, and that the Mexicans were now fen- 


fible of their error into which they had been led by the firit fleet which had: ” 


appeared there. 

(4) Bernal Diaz writes Tendili inftead of ‘Teuhtlile, and Pitalpitogue in place 
of Cuitlalpitoc. Herrera calls it Pitalpitoe, and Solis, and Robertfon, who 
thought to amend it, Pil/patoc. 


fa 
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know when it would pleafe their lord to hear his em- 
bafly. ‘* You are fcarcely arrived in this land,” an- 
{wered Teuhtlile, ‘‘ and yet you defire immediately to 
“* fee our king. I have liftened with pleafure to what 
‘¢ you have told me concerning the grandeur and bounty 
** of your fovereign; but know, that our king is not 
*¢ lefs bountiful and great; I rather wonder that there 
*¢ fhould exift another in the world more powerful than 
“‘ he; but as you affert it, I will make it known to my 
** fovereign, from whofe goodnefs I truft, that he will 
“¢ not only have pleafure in receiving intelligence of that 
“* great prince, but will likewife do honour to his am- 
*¢ baflador. Accept, in the mean time, this prefent 
‘¢ which I offer you in his name.’”? Upon which taking 
out from a petlacalli, or little bafket of woven reeds, 
feveral admirable pieces of workmanthip of gold, he 
prefented them to Cortes, with various works of fea- 
thers, ten loads of garments of fine cotton, and a confi- 
derable quantity of provifions (4). 

Cortes accepted the prefent with fingular demonftra- 
tions of gratitude, and returned for them things of {mall 
value, though equally prized by them, either becaufe 
they were entirely new in that country, or from the 
brilliancy of their appearance. ‘Teuhtlile had brought 
many painters with him, in order that by dividing the 
objects among them of which the armament confifted, 
they might in a fhort time copy them all; and that their 

AOL. HH. Na king 


(2) Solis and Robertfon make Teuhtlile gencral of the armies, and deprive 
him of the civil government of that coaft, whereas we know the contrary 
from Bernal Diaz, Gomara, and other ancient hiftorians. ‘Thofe authors fay 
befides, that in the beginning Teuhtlile oppofed Cortes in his defign of going 
to the court, but it appears from the teftimony of ancient and better hiftorians, 
he did not oppofe him until he had a pofitive order from his king to that pur- 
pofe. 
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king might have the pleafure of beholding, with his 
own eyes, all the wonders which they had to relate to 
him. Cortes perceiving their intention, in order to fur- 
nifh their painters with a fubjeét capable of making a 
grander imprefiion on the mind of their king, command- 
ed his cavalry to mufter on the beach, and go through 
fome military evolutions, and the artillery to be dif- 
charged in a volley. Both orders were obferved, and 
the exhibition attended to with all the ftupor and amaze- 


ment imaginable by the two governors, their numerous. 


retinue, and crowd of followers, which, as Gomara af- 
firms, confifted of more than four thoufand Indians. 
Teuhtlile took notice of a gilded vifor, or mafk, which, 
from its refemblance to that belonging to one of the 
principal idols of Mexico, he demanded from Cortes 
that they might fhew it to their king ; and Cortes grant- 
ed it, on condition of having it returned to him full of 
gold duft, under a pretence that he defired to fee 
whether the gold, which was dug from the mines of 
Mexico, was the fame as that of his native country (/). 

As foon as the paintings were finifhed, Teuhtlile took 


a friendly Jeave of Cortes, propofing to return ina few 


days with the anfwer of his fovereign, and deputing 
Cuitlalpitoc in his place, that he might provide the 
Spaniards with every thing neceflary, he departed for 
Cuitlachtlan, the place of his ufual refidence: from 
whence he carried in perfon the intelligence, the paint- 
ings, and prefent from the Spanifh general, as Bernal 
Diaz and Torquemada affirm; or he fent them all, as 

Solis 


(2) Some hiftorians fay, that Cortes in demanding the vifor to be filled with 
gold, pretended that he and his companions fuffered a certain difeafe of the 
heart, which, they faid, could not be cured by any other remedy than this 
_ precious metal, but that imports little as to the fubftance of the fact. 


fies 
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Solis conjectures, by the pofts, or couriers, who were 
ftationed on the highways, always ready to run with 
defpatches. 

It is eafy to imagine the uneafinefs and perplexity into 
which Montezuma was thrown by the news of that ar- 
mament, and the diftin@ information he had of the cha- 
racter of thofe ftrangers, the fire of their horfes, and_ 
the deftructive violence of their arms. As he was emi- 
nently fuperftitious, he made his gods be confulted with 
refpect to their pretenfions, and he received for anfwer, 
as is reported, that he ought never to admit that new 
people into his court. Whether this oracle, as fome 
authors are perfuaded, came from the devil, who deli- 
vered it, in order to keep every path fhut to the gof- 
pel, or as we apprehend from the priefts, for the com- 
mon benefit of themfelves and the nation, Montezuma 
refolved from that time to refufe admiffion to the Spa- 
~niards; but that he might appear to a& with propriety, 
and to follow the dictates of his own genius, he fent an 
embafly to them with a prefent entirely worthy of his 
royal magnificence. ‘The ambaflador was a great per- 
fonage of the court, not a little fimilar in ftature and 
fhape to the Spanifh general, as an eye-witnefs has re- 
ported (m). Seven days were hardly elapfed after the 
departure of Teuhtlile, before he returned, accompany- 
ing the ambaffador, conduéting alfo more than an hun- 
dred men of burden, who carried the prefent (7). As 


foon 


(m) Bernal Diaz. 

_ (a) Bernal Diaz calls this ambaflador Duiatalber, but fuch a name neither is 
nor can be Mexican. Robertfon fays, that the fame officers who had hitherto 
treated with Cortes, were charged to bear the royal anfwer to him, and makes 
no mention of the ambaffador; but both Bernal Diaz, an eye-witnefs, and 
other Spanifh and Indian hiftorians, affirm what we have faid. Solis, in confi- 
deration of the fhort interval of feven days, and the diftance of feventy leagues, 

between 
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foon as the ambaffador was come into the prefence of 
Cortes, he touched the earth with his hand, and then 
lifted it to his mouth, according to the cuftom of thofe 
nations, offered (0) incenfe to the general and other of- 
ficers who were befide him, faluted them refpeétfully, 
and fitting down upon a feat which Cortes placed for 
him, pronounced his harangue, which was a congratu- 
Jation to that general, in the name of his king, upon 
his happy arrival in that country; an intimation of the 
pleafure he had received in knowing that men fo gallant 
and brave had Janded in his kingdom, and in hearing 
the news which they had brought from fo great a mo- 
narch; and to exprefs how acceptable his gift had been: 
upon which, in token of his royal pleafure he had fent 
him that prefent. Having faid this, he made fome fine 
mats and cotton cloths be {pread upon the ground, upon 


which were placed in order and form the whole fubftance © 
of the prefent. It confifted of various works of gold 


and filver, {till more valuable on account of the won- 
derful workmanfhip than of thofe precious metals, among 
which fome were gems admirably fet, and others figures 
of lions, tygers, apes, and other animals; of thirty 
loads or bales of the very fineft cotton, of various co- 
lours, and in part interwoven with the moft beautiful 

feathers; 


between that port and the capital, could not be perfuaded that an ambaffador 
came at that time; but having faid a little before, that the Mexican pofts were 
more diligent than the European pofts, it is not wonderful that in one day, or 
a little more, they fhould have carried intelligence of the fleet to the court, and 
the ambaflador fhould have come in four or five days after in a litter, borne on 
the fhoulders of the fame pofts, as was the cuftom among thofe people. As 
the fact is not improbable, we ought rather to believe Bernal Diaz, who was 
an eye-witnels. 

(0) The offering of incenfe to the Spaniards, although it was merely a piece 


of civil courtefy, and the name Teteudtin (lords or gentlemen), by which they. 


are addreffed, being fomewhat fimilar to that of Tefeo (gods), made them be- 
‘Lieve that they were imagined to be gods by the Mexicans. 


- 
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feathers; of feveral excellent works of feathers, embel- 
lifhed with many little figures of gold; and a vifor full 
of gold in duit, as Cortes defired, valued at fifteen hun- 
dred fequins: but the moft valuable things of the whole 
were two wheels, the one of gold, the other of filver ; 
that of gold, reprefenting, as we have faid already, the 
Mexican century, had the image of the fun engraved in 
the middle, round which were different figures in bafs 
relief. The circumference of it was thirty palms of To- 
ledo, and the value of it ten thoufand fequins (p). The 
one of filver, in which the Mexican year was reprefent- 
ed, was ftill larger, with a moon in the middle, fur- 
rounded alfo with figures in bafs relief. ‘The Spaniards 
were not lefs amazed than pleafed with the view of fuch 
riches. ‘* This prefent,’? added the ambaflador, ad- 
drefling himfelf to Cortes, ‘‘ my fovereign fends for you 
«¢ and your companions; as for your king, he will in 
“¢ 4 fhort time fend fome jewels of ineftimable value. 
“¢ In the mean while, you may remain upon this fhore 
_ as long as it may be agreeable, to repofe after the 
“¢ fatigues of fo long a voyage, and to provide your- 
“¢ felves with neceflaries to return to your native coun- 
“try. Ifyou defire any other thing of this country 
‘* for your fovereign, it fhall be given you immediately; 
“¢ but with refpect to your demand of vifiting our court, 
*¢ Tam charged to diffuade you from fo difficult and 
*¢ hazardous a journey, as the way to it lies through 
*¢ uninhabited defarts, and the countries of enemies.” 
Cortes received the prefent with the moft particular ex- 
preflions of gratitude for the royal beneficence, and 

made 


(~) There is a great difference among authors refpecting the value of the 
plate; but we give more faith to Bernal Diaz who knew it well, than to one 
who was to have his fhare in the prefent from Montezuma. 
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made. the beft returns-to it in his power; but without 
abandoning his requeft, he begged of the ambaflador 
to reprefent to the king the dangers and diftreffes which 
they had fuffered in their navigation, and the difpleafure 
which his fovereign would feel when he found his hopes 
fruftrated; that befides, neither. dangers nor fatigues 
were fufficient to divert the Spaniards from their under- 
takings. The ambaffador agreed to make this report 
to the king, and politely took leave of Cortes along 
with Teuhtlile; Cuitlalpitoc being left behind with a 
vaft number of people, in a hamlet which they had 
formed of {mall huts, at a little diftance from the camp 
of the Spaniards. 

Cortes, in the midft of all that profperity which he 
had hitherto met with, perceived that he could not long 
remain at that ftation; for befides the inconvenience of 
heat and infects, which {warm upon that fhore, he was 
apprehenfive of fome damage to his fhips from the north 


wind, to which that harbour is expofed; on which ac- © 


count he defpatched two veflels, under the command of 
Montejo, to coaft along the fhore, towards Panuco, and 
find another more fecure port. ‘They returned in a few 
days with the intelligence of having found, thirty-fix 
miles from Ulua, a fufficient harbour, near to a city 
placed in a ftrong fituation. 

In the mean time, Teuhtlile returned to the camp of 
the Spaniards, and after taking Cortes afide with the in- 
terpreters, he told him, that his lord Montezuma grate- 
fully accepted the new prefent which he had fent him ; 
and that that which he had fent on his part now was 
deftined for the great king of Spain; that he wifhed him 
all fort of happinefs, but that he defired no more meffa- 
ges to be fent to him, nor to hear any farther propofitions 


of 
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of a vifit to his court. The prefent for the Catholic 
king confifted of various works of gold, which were efti- 
mated to be worth fifteen hundred fequins, ten bales of 
_ moft curious robes of feathers, and of four gems, fo 
highly valued by the Mexicans, that, according to what 
Teuhtlile himfelf affirmed, each was worth a load of 
gold. That undifcerning king flattered himfelf that he 
fhould induce the Spaniards by his liberality to abandon 
that country, and did not refleé that the love of gold is 
a paflion which grows by what it feeds on. Cortes was 
mortified with the refufal of the king ; but he did not 
give up his intention, the native conftancy of his temper _ 
being ftrengthened by the alluring profpec of riches. 

Teuhtlile, before he departed, obferved, that the 
Spaniards on hearing the ftroke of the bell for Ave 
_ Mary, kneeled down before a holy crofs, and in wonder 
at it, alked why they adored that piece of wood. Upon 
this Olmedo took occafion to explain to him the firft ar- 
ticles of the Chriftian religion, and reprefented to him 
the abomination of worfhipping idols, and the inhuman- 
ity of their facrifices. But his difcourfe was not com- 
_ prehended, and the attempt proved fruitlefs. 

The following day the Spaniards found themfelves fo 
deferted by the Mexicans, that there was not one to be 
feen on all the coaft; this was unqueftionably the effe& 
of the order given by their king to recall all the people 
with the provifions deftined for thofe ftrangers, if they 
_perfifted in their daring refolution. A novelty of this 
kind caufed a fudden confternation among the Spaniards, 
as they dreaded every moment the whole power of that 
vaft empire might pour down upon their miferable camp. 
Upon which, Cortes made their provifions be fecured in 
the fhips, and ordered his troops to be armed for their 

: : de- 
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defence. It is certain that Montezuma, upon this as 
well as on many other occafions, might eafily have totally 
deftroyed thofe few ftrangers who were to bring fo many 
misfortunes upon him ; but Providence preferved them 
to become the inftruments of his views in that new 
world. We do not mean to juftify the defign and con- 
duét of the conquerors, but neither can we avoid tracing 
in the feries of the conqueft the deftiny which prepared 

the ruin of that empire. 
On the fame day, during this ftate of fufpenfe of the 
Spaniards, two foldiers who kept guard without the 
camp, faw five men coming towards them, different in 
fome degree from the Mexicans in their drefs and in their 
ornaments, who upon being conduéted to the Spanith 
general, faidin Mexican, as their own language was not 
underftood, that they were of the nation of the Totana- 
cas, and fent by the lord of Chempoalla, a city twenty- 
four miles diftant from that place, to pay his refpetts to 
them, to know who they were and whence they came, 
and to requeft them to repair to that city, where they 
would be kindly received; adding, that they had not 
approached the camp fooner for fear of the Mexicans. 
The lord of Chempoaila was one of thofe feudatories, 
who lived impatient under the Mexican yoke. Having 
heard of the victory obtained by the Spaniards in Ta- 
bafco, and their arrival at that port, he thought the occa- 
fion the moft favourable to throw off the Mexican yoke, 
with the affiftance of fuch brave people. Cortes, who 
wifhed for nothing more earneftly than fuch an alliance, 
after informing himfelf fufficiently of the flate and con- 
dition of the Totonacas, and the wrongs they fuffered 
from the great power of the Mexicans, anfwered, with 
thanks 
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_ thanks to the Chempoallefe chief for his courtefy, anda 
promife to vifit him without delay. 

He immediately publifhed his departure for Chem- 
poalla; but before that, it was neceflary to overcome 
fome obftacles to it, which his own foldiers threw in the 
way. Some adherents to the governor of Cuba, tired 
out with the hardfhips which they fuffered, intimidated 
by the dangers which now prefented themfelves, and be- 
come defirous of repofe, and longing for the convenien- 
cies and comforts of their homes, moft earneftly conjur- 
ed the general to return to Cuba, exaggerating the fcar- 
city of their provifions, and the rafhnefs of fo great an 
undertaking, as to oppofe, with fo {mall a number of fol- 
diers, the vaft power of the king of Mexico; efpecially, 
after they had loft on thofe fands thirty-five men, part 
of thofe by the wounds received in the battle of Tabaf- 
co, part from the unwholefomenefs of the air of that 
fhore. Cortes, by means of prefents and promifes, and 
alfo by means of a little feverity opportunely exerted, 
and other arts fuggefted to him by his fertility of genius, 
fo well managed his corps, that he not only pacified the 
difcontented, and induced them to remain willingly in 
that country; but, proceeding farther in his negocia- 
tions, brought it about that the army, in the name of 
the king, and without any dependance on the governor 
of Cuba, fhould confirm him in the fupreme civil and 
military command; and that on account of the expenfes 
already, and hereafter to be laid out by him upon the 
armament, a fifth part of the gold which might be ac- 
quired fhould be affigned to him ; after the fhare belong- 
ing to their king was deduéted. He alfo created ma- 
giftrates, and appointed all other officers proper for a 
colony, which he intended to plant on that coatt. 

yOu. Tt, Oo Hayv- 
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Having furmounted thefe difficulties, and taken fuita- — 
ble meafures for the execution of his great defigns, he 
began his march with the troops. His intention was not 
only to recruit the iftrength of his fatigued people, who 
had fuffered from that unhealthy fhore, and to feek new 
alliances, but likewife to cheofe a good fituation for the 
foundation of the colony, as Chempoalla was upon the 
way to Chiahuitztla (¢), the new harbour difcovered by 
Montejo. The little army marched with a part of the 
artillery towards Chempoaila in cautious order, well pre- 
pared to defend itfelf, if they fhould chance to be attack- 
ed either by the Totonacas, of whofe fincerity they were 
not perfectly fecure, or by the Mexicans whom they 
fuppofed they had offended by their refolution ; a cau- 
tion which no good general ever thought fuperfluous, 
and which was never neglected by Cortes in times of © 
the greateft profperity, always of ufe to maintain mili- 
tary difcipline, and in general neceflary for fecurity. 
The fhips proceeded along fhore to the port of Chia- 
huitztla. | 

When they arrived within three miles of Chempo- 
alla, twenty refpectable Chempoallefe inhabitants came 
out to meet the army, and prefented to Cortes arefrefh- 
ment of ananas, and other fruits, in the name of their 
lord, and made his excufe that he had not come in per- 
fon to meet him, as he was prevented from doing fo. 
They entered the city, in the order of battle, being fuf- 
picious of fome treachery from the inhabitants. A light 
horfeman having advanced as far as the greater {quare of — 
the city, and feeing a baftion of the palace of that lord, 
which, on account of its having been frefh whitened and 

| well 


(g) Solis and Robertfon give to Chiahuitztla the name of Quiabiflan, which 
neither is nor can be Mexican. 
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well polifhed, made a bright reflexion of the fun, he 
imagined it was filver, and returned full fpeed to ac-_ 
quaint the general of it. This incident is fudicient to 
fhew, how mich the mind may be deceived and delud- 
ed by the predominance of any particular paflion. The 
Spaniards proceeded through the ftreets, not lefs de- 
lighted than amazed at feeing fuch a city, the largeft 
which they had feen in the New World, fo fuil of inha- 
bitants and beautiful gardens. Some, on account of its 
largenefs, called it Seville, and others Villaviciofa, on ac- 
count of its pleafantnefs (r). 

When they arrived at the greater temple, the lord 
of that flate came to receive them at the entrance; 
though inactive on account of his immoderate fatnefs, he 
was a perfon of difcernment and fome genius. After 
having faluted according to the cultom of that country, 
and offered incenfe to the general, he took leave, pro- | 
mifing to return as foon as they had repofed after the 
fatigues of their journey. The whole Spanifh troop 
were lodged in large handfome buildings, within the 
enclofure of the temple, which were either built on pur- 
pofe for the accommodation of {ftrangers, or deftined 
for the habitation of the minifters of the idols.. Here 
they were well entertained, and provided with every 
thing they wanted at the expenfe of that lord, who re- 
turned to them after dinner, in a portable chair or lit- 

ter, 


(r) We cannot doubt of the ancient greatnefs of Chempoalla, confidering 
the teftimony of authors who faw it, and the extent of its ruins. It is im- 
; poflible to conclude any thing about it, from the account given by Torquema- 
da, as in one place he makes the inhabitants amount to twenty or thirty thou- 
fand, in another place to fifty thoufand one hundred and eleven, and in the [n- 
dex to Vol. I. to an hundred and fifty thoufand. ‘To Chempoalla the fame 
thing occurred which happened to all the other cities of the New World, that 
is, that with difeates, and the vexations of the fixteenth century, it gradually 
dawindled until at laft ic was entirely depopulated, 
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ter, accompanied by a number of nobility. In the fe- 
cret conference which he had with him, Cortes, by 
means of his interpreters, boafted the grandeur and 
power of his fovereign, by whom he was fent into that 
country, and charged with feveral commiilions of the 
utmo{t importance, and amongit others, an injunétion to. 
fuccour and relieve oppreffed innocence. ‘* If there- 
“* fore,”’ he added, ** I can ferve you in any thing with 
‘© my perfon and my troops, name it tome, I will do it 
“6 cheerfully.”” On hearing thefe propofals, the Chem- 
poallefe chief fetched a deep figh, which was followed 
by a bitter complaint of the misfortunes of his nation. 
He told him, that the ftate of the Totonacas had, from 
time immemorial, been free, and governed by lords of — 
their own nation; but within a few years fince, had — 
been oppreffed with the rigorous yoke of the Mexicans, 
who, on the contrary, from a humble commencement, 
had raifed themfelves to fuch a pitch of frandeur, by a 
firm and fteady alliance with the kings of Acolhuacan, 
and Tlacopan; that they had rendered themfelves maf- 
ters of all that land; that their power was exceflive, 
and their tyranny im proportion; that the king of Mex- 
ico engrofled to himfelf the gold of his fubje&ts, and that 
the receivers of the tributes, befides other cruelties and 
oppreflion, demanded of the tributaries their fons for 
facrifices, and their daughters for violation. Cortes ap- 
peared moved with compaflion for his misfortunes, and 
offered to give him his affiftance in every thing; defer- 
ring until another occafion to treat of the manner of do- 
ing it; as he was then preffed to go to Chiahuitztla to 
examine into the ftate of his veffels. At this vifit the 
Chempoallefe chief made him a prefent of fome works 
of gold, which it is faid were worth a thoufand fequins. 
The 
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The next day four hundred men of burden prefented 
themfelves to Cortes, being fent to him by that lord to 
tranfport his baggage; and it was then he learned from 
donna Marina the cuftom which prevailed among thofe 
nations, to furnifh of their own accord, without any 
motive of intereft, fuch people of burden to every re- 
{pe&able perfon who paffed through their city. 

From Chempoalla, the Spaniards advanced to Chia- 
huitztla, a fmall city, fituated upon a f{teep and rocky 
mountain, a little more than twelve miles from Chem- 
poalla towards the north, and three from the new port. 
Here Cortes had another conference with the lord of 
that city, and the lord of Chempoalla, who, for this pur- 
pofe, made himfelf be tranfported hither. At the fame 
time that they were deliberating upon the means of re- 
Jeafing themfelves from the Mexican yoke, there arriv- 
ed at that city, with a great retinue, five noble Mexi- 
cans, the receivers of the royal tributes, who exprefled 
the utmoft indignation again{t the Totonacas, for having 
dared to receive thefe ftrangers without the royal con- 
fent, and demanded twenty human victims to facrifice to 
their gods in expiation of their crime. The whole city 
was difturbed, and particularly the two lords, who con- 
fidered themfelves the moft guilty. Cortes having learn- 
ed from donna Marina the caufe of their difquicty found 
an extraordinary expedient to relieve them from their 
embarraffment. He fuggefted to the two lords the bold 
defign of apprehending the royal receivers and putting 
them in prifon;°and though at firft they refufed to do 
fo, from its appearing too rafh and dangerous an at- 
tempt, they at laft yielded to his entreaties. ‘They ac- 
cordingly imprifoned thofe five nobles, who had entered 
their city with fo much pride and with fo much difdain for 

the 
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the Spaniards, that they had not even deigned to look at 
them as they pafled by them. 

The Totonacas had hardly taken this ftep, when, en- 
couraged by it, they almoft would have proceeded to fa- 
crifice them that very night, had they not been diffuad- 
_ ed from it by Cortes, who having conciliated by that 


meafure the love and refpeé of the Totonacas, intended — 


to gain the good-will of the Mexicans by liberating the 
prifoners. His artful double conduc lays open his dif- 
pofition ; but it cannot be commended, except by thofe 
courtiers who know no other fy{tem than the art of de- 
ceit, and who, regardlefs of honour, purfue intereft alone 
in their actions. Cortes gave orders therefore to his 
guards, to take at night two of the Mexicans out of the 
prifon, and bring them fecretly before him, fo as they 
might not be obferved by any of the inhabitants of the 
city. The order was obeyed, and the Mexicans found 
themfelves fo much obliged to the Spanifh general, that 
they made him a thoufand acknowledgments, and ad- 
vifed him not to truft to the barbarous and perfidious 
Totonacas. Cortes charged them to explain to their fo- 
vereign his great difpleafure at the attempt of thofe 
mountaineers againft his minifters; but as he had put 
them two at liberty, he would alfo fet the others free. 
They departed immediately for the court, efcorted by 
fome Spaniards, in a veflel from thence to the borders 
of the province; and Cortes, the day after, pretended 
extreme anger at the guards through whofe negle& the 
prifoners had efcaped; and that the fame accident might 
not happen again, he propofed to fecure the others in a 
more clofe prifon; and to make this be believed, he 


made them be conducted in chains aboard his veffels, 


from which he foon after fet them at liberty like the firft. 


The 
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The report foon fpread through all the mountains of 
the Totonacas, that they were relieved from the tri- 
‘bute which they paid to the king of Mexico, and that 
if there were any other receivers of the tributes there, 
they fhould let it be known immediately, that they 
might be feized. At the found of this intelligence, the 
{weet hope of liberty revived in the whole nation, and 
feveral other lords came fpeedily to that city to thank 
their fuppofed deliverer, and deliberate upon meafures 
to fecure their liberty. Some perfons, who had not 
yet banifhed from their minds the fear of the Mexicans, 
propofed that they fhould afk pardon of the king for 
the outrage committed upon his minifters; but from the 
fuggeftions of Cortes, and the lords of Chempoalla and 
Chiahuitztla, the oppofite fentiment prevailed: it was 
refolved therefore to free themfelves from the tyrannical 
dominions of the Mexicans, with the afliftance of thofe 
brave flrangers, by putting a formidable army under the 
command of the Spanifh general. 

Cortes, having fufliciently aflured himfelf of the fin- 
cerity of the Totonacas, and informed himfelf of their 
force, feized this favourable moment to bring that nu- 
merous nation under obedience to the Catholic king. 
- This a& was celebrated in the prefence of the notary of 
the army, and with every other legal folemnity. 

This affair being happily concluded, Cortes took 
leave of thofe lords, to put another project in execution, 
of the greateft importance, which he had formed fome 
time before; that was, to plant a {trong colony on this 
coaft, which fhould be a retreat for them in times of 
difafter, a fortrefs to hold the Totonacas to the fidelity 
which they had fworn to the Spaniards, a place of de- 
{cent for the new troops which might arrive there either 

to 
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to their affiftance from Spain, or the Antilles, and a 
magazine for the itores which might be fent to them by 
their countrymen, or which they might defire to fend 
to’ Europe. ‘This colony was founded therefore in the 
country of the Totonacas, in a plain which lies at the 
foot of the mountain of Chiahuitztla, twelve miles from 
Chempoalla towards the north, and adjoining to the 
new harbour (s). They called it Villarica (or rich city) 
of Vera Cruz, on account of the great appearance of 
riches they had feen there, and becaufe they had dif- 
embarked them on Holy Friday; and this was the firft 
colony of the Spaniards on the continent of North Ame- 
rica. Cortes was the firft who put a hand to the fet- 
tlement, to encourage his people by his own example; 
and, in a fhort time, with the afliftance of the Totona- 
cas, they built a fufficient number of houfes, and a fmall 
fortrefs capable of refifting the arms of the Mexicans. 
In the mean time the two receivers, whom Cortes fet 
firft at liberty, had arrived at Mexico, and had informed 
the king of all that had happened, beftowing high praifes 
on the Spanifh general. Montezuma, who was prepar- 
ing to fend an army to chattife the infolence and temerity 
of thofe ftrangers, and drive them out of his dominions, 
became 


(s) Almoft all hiftorians have committed a miftake concerning the founding 
of Vera Cruz; as they fay the firft colony of the Spaniards was Antigua, or the 
ancient fettlement on the river of that name; and believe that there were only 
two places of that name, that is, ancient Vera Cruz and the new Vera Cruz, 
fettled on the fame fands where Cortes difembarked: but without doubt there 
have been three places of the name of Vera Cruz. ‘The firft fettled in 1519, 
clofe to the port of Chiahuitztla, which retained afterwards only the name of 
Fillarica; the fecond, the ancient Vera Cruz, fettled in 1523 or 4; and the 
third, the New Vera Cruz, which ftill preferves the name of Vera Cruz, and 
was fettled by order of the Count of Monterus, Viceroy of Mexico, towards 
the end of the 16th, or the beginning of the 17th century, and had from Philip 
Hl. the title of city given it in 1615. 


ead 
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became pacified with the intelligence, and feeling his 
obligations to the Spanifh general for the fervice done to 
the royal minifters, fent two princes, his nephews, ac- 
companied with a numerous retinue of nobility and 
others, with a prefent of works of gold worth upwards 
of athoufand fequins. ‘They returned thanks in the name 
of the king to Cortes, and at the fame time complained 
of him for having entered fo far into friendfhip with the 
rebellious Totonacas, that that nation had had the info- 
lence to refufe to pay the tribute which they owed to their 
fovereign. They added, that folely on account of fuch 
euefts, an army had not been fent to punifh the rebellion 
of thofe people, but that in the end they would not re- 
‘main unchattifed. Cortes, after having fignified his 
gratitude in the moft becoming expreflions, endeavoured 
to vindicate himfelf from the accufation of friendfhip with 
the Totonacas, by the neceflity he was under of feeking 
provifions for his troops, after he was abandoned by the 
Mexicans. He faid alfo, that with refpeé& to the tribute, 
it was impoflible that a nation could ferve two matters ; 
that he hoped foon to be at court to fatisfy the king more 
completely, and make him fenfible of the fincerity of his 
conduét. 

The two princes, after having beheld with great won- 
der and delight the military exercifes of the Spanith 
cavalry, returned to the court. The lord of Chempoalla, 
who was extremely difpleafed with that embaffy, in order 
to ftrenethen the alliance with the Spaniards, prefented 
eight virgins richly drefled to Cortes, that they might 
marry with his oilicers; and amongit them was one of 
his. nieces, which he defigned for the general himfelf. 
Cortes, who had frequently difcourfed with him on the 
fubject of religion, told him, he could not accept them, 

Vot. II. Pp unlefs 
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unlefs they fhould firft renounce idolatry, and embrace 
Chriftianity ; and upon this occafion explained to him 
anew the principles of the Chriftian religion, and reafon- 
ed with all his {trength on the abfurd worfhip of their 
falfe deities, and efpecially againft the horrid cruelty of 
their facrifices. To this warm expoftulation the Chem- 
poallefe chief replied, that although they moft highly 
valued his friendfhip, they could not however comply 
with his requeft, to abjure the worlhip of their gods, 
from whofe hand they received health, plenty, and all the 
bleflings they had, and from whofe anger, when provok- 
ed by ingratitude, they muft dread the fevereft punifh- 
ment. 

The military fire of Cortes was ftill more inflamed by — 
this anfwer; upon which, turning to his foldiers, he faid 
to them, ** Come on, foldiers; what do we wait for? — 
‘© How can we fuffer men, who pretend to be our friends, 
‘* to pay that worfhip to {tatues and bafe images, which — 
‘‘is due to the only true God? Courage, foldiers ; 
<‘ now is the time to fhew that we are Spaniards, and — 
‘¢ that we have inherited from our anceftors, an ardent — 
“¢ zeal for our holy religion. Let us break the idols, 
“¢ and take from the fight of thofe infidels fuch vile in- 
“<¢ centives to their fuperftition. HH we obtain that end, 
¢¢ we will do our God the greateft poflible fervice in our 
“power. If we die in the attempt, eternal glory will 
«© recompenfe the facrifice of our lives.” 

The Chempoallefe chief, who from the countenance 
of Cortes, and the movements of his foldiers, clearly 
perceived their intention, made a fign to his people to 
prepare themfelves for the defence of their gods. The 
Spaniards already began to afcend the ftairs of the temple, 
when the Chempoallefe chief, confufed and enraged, 

uo cried 
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cried out to them to guard againft that attempt, unlefs 
they defired that the vengeance of their gods fhould im- 
mediately pour down upon them. Cortes, incapable of 
being intimidated by their threats, anfwered, that he had 
already frequently admonifhed them to abandon their 
abominable fuperftition ; that fince they had not chofen 
_ to take his counfel, which was fo advantageous for them, 
he would no longer hold their friendfhip; that if the 
Totonacas themfelves were not refolved to take away 
thofe deteftable images, he and his people would break 
them, and that they muft guard cautioufly againft fhew- 
ing any hoftility towards the Spaniards, otherwife they 
would immediately charge upon them with fuch fury, 
that they would not leave a native alive among them. 
- To thefe threats Marina added another more efficacious, 
which was, that if they oppofed the intention of thofe 
{trangers, inftead of being allied with the Totonacas 
again{t the Mexicans, they would join the Mexicans in 
alliance againft the Totonacas, and then their ruin would 
be inevitable. This motive diverted the chief from the 
firft diGtates of his zeal, and the fear of the Mexican arms 
prevailing over the fear of his gods, he told Cortes he 
might do as he pleafed, for they had not courage them- 
felves to put a facrilegious hand to their images. The 
Spaniards no fooner obtained this permiflion, than fifty 
of the foldiers mounting rapidly into the temple, took up 
the idols from the altars, and threw them down the ftairs. 
The Totonacas in the mean while thed a fhower of tears, 
and covered their eyes that they might not fee the facri- 
lege; praying their gods at the fame time, in a mourn- 
ful voice, not to punifh the nation for the temerity of 
_ thofe ftrangers, as they were unable to prevent it, with- 
out falling a facrifice to the fury of the Mexicans. Never- 
thelefs 
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thelefs fome of them, either lefs timid and cowardly, or 
more jealous of the honour of their deities, difpofed 
themfelves to take revenge of the Spaniards, and would 
certainly have engaged with them, if the Spaniards, by 
feizing the lord of Chempoalla and four principal priefts, 
had not compelled them to reftrain the fury of their 
people. 

After this daring a&, where prudence was blinded by 
enthufiafm, Cortes commanded the priefts to bring the 
fragments of the idols before him, and throw them into 
a fire. He was immediately obeyed; upon which, be- — 
ing full of joy and triumph, as if by breaking the idols, 
he had entirely banifhed idolatry and fuperftition from 
thofe people, he told their chief he was now willing to 
accept the eight virgins which had been offered him ; 
that from that time he would confider the Totonacas as 
his friends and brothers, and in all their exigencies would 
affift them again{t their enemies ; that as they could never 
more adore thofe deteftable images of the demon their 
enemy, he would place in the fame temple an image of 
the true mother of God, that they might worfhip and 
implore her proteéion in all their neceffities. He then 
expatiated, in a long difcourfe, upon the fanétity of the 
Chriftian religion ; after which he ordered the Chem- 
poallefe mafons to cleanfe the walls of the temples of thofe 
difeuftful ftains of human blood, which they preferved 
there as trophies of their religion, and to polifh and 
whiten them. He caufed an altar to be made after the 
mode of Chriftians, and placed the image of the moft 
holy Mary there. He committed the care of this fanc- 
tuary to four Chempoallefe priefts, provided they fhould 
go always dreffed in white, inftead of that black melan- 
choly habit which they wore in virtue of their former 

| office. 
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office. In order that they might never want lights be- 
fore that facred image, he taught them the ufe of wax, 
which the bees wrought in their mountains ; and that 
they might not in his abfence replace the idols, or other- 
wife profane that fan&tuary, he left one of his foldiers, 
named Juan Torres, behind, who, on account of his age, 
was of little fervice in war. The eight virgins, as foon 
as they were iS wanna inftructed, received holy bap- 
tifm. 

From Clierinioaita Cortes returned to the new colony 
of Vera-Cruz, where he had the good fortune to recruit 
his little army with two other officers and ten foldiers, 
who had landed there from Cuba; and a little time after 
he was joined by fix other men, who had been taken by a 
veflel belonging to Jamaica. 

Cortes, before he undertook the journey to Mexico, 
thought proper to tran{fmit to his fovereign an account of 
all that had happened to him; and that the news might 
be more welcome, he fent at the fame time all the gold 
which had been acquired by the armament, inducing all 
the foldiers and officers to yield up their fhares for that 
purpofe. In this letter Cortes aimed at prepoffefling the 
king againtt the reprefentations which might be made by 
the governor of Cuba. Two other letters-were alfo 
written to the king, one fubfcribed by the magiftrates of 
_ the new colony, the other by the principal officers of the 
expedition, in which they requefted his acceptance and ap- 
probation of what they had done for him, and to confirm 
_ the offices of General and chief judge, already conferred 
by their fuffrages, on Cortes, whom they recommended 
with the moft warm praifes, Thofe two letters, with the 
prefent of gold, were fent to Spain by the two captains 
Alonfo Hernandez de Portocarrero and Francifco de 
_Montejo, who fet fail on the 16th of July, 1519. 

The 
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The two commiflioners above mentioned were hardly 
departed when Cortes, who was continually revolving 
fome great defign in his mind, put a plan in execution, 
which alone would have been fufficient to have proved 
his magnanimity of foul, and immortalized his name. 
In order to deprive his foldiers of every means, and con- 
fequently of every hope of return to Cuba, and to rein- 
force his little army with all the failors, after punifhing 
two foldiers with death, who had treacheroufly confpir- 
ed to fly off in one of the veflels, and inflicted a lefs 
rigorous chaftifement on three of their accomplices, he 
prevailed by argument and entreaty on fome of his con- 
fidents, and one of the pilots, in whom he placed the 
utmoft truft, to pierce one or two of the veffels fecretly, 
to perfuade every one that they had foundered from be- 
ing worm-eaten, and to make a report to him that the 
others were no longer fit for fervice on the fame account, 
having lain three months clofe in port. Cortes availed 
himfelf of this deceit that his people might not confpire 
again{t him, finding himfelf reduced to the hard neceflity 
to conquer or die. Every thing was done according to 
his command, and with the confent of all his people, after 
having brought the fails, cordage, and every thing elfe 
which could be of ufeon fhore. ‘* Thus,’’ fays Robert- 
fon, “ by an effort of magnanimity, to which there is 
‘¢ nothing equal in hiftory, five hundred men agreed of 
‘¢ their own free-will to fhut themfelves up in an enemy’s 
*¢ country, full of powerful and unknown nations, de- 
‘* prived of every means of efcape, having no other re- 
‘* fource left than their perfeverance and valour.” We 
do not doubt, that unlefs Cortes had executed this defign, ~ 
the bold undertaking which he was then meditating 
would have been impoflible; for the foldiers would 

have » 
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have been led to fhun the obftacles of danger which 
every way encountered them, by flight, and the general 
himfelf muft have been compelled to follow them. 

His mind being relieved from this anxiety, having 
ratified the alliance with the Totonacas, and given pro- 
per orders for the fecurity and advancement of the new 
colony, he prepared for his journey to Mexico. Heleft 
fifty men in Vera-Cruz under the command of Juan 
d’Efcalante, one of the beft officers of the armament, 
_ charged the Chempoallefe to aflift the Spaniards to com- 
plete the building of the fortrefs, and to fupply them. 
with all the provifions they required. He fet out him- 
felf on the 16th of Auguft with four hundred and fifteen 
Spanifh infantry, fixteen horfes, two hundred T/amama, 
or men of burden, to tranfport his baggage and artillery, 
and fome troops of Totonacas, amongft which were forty 
nobles, whom Cortes carried with him as auxiliaries in 
war, and hoftages of that nation. 

He travelled through Xalapan and Texotla, and after 
having croffed with infinite fatigue fome defart moun- 
tains, of a fevere temperature of air, he arrived at Xo- 
cotla (#), a large city, confifting of beautiful buildings, 
among which arofe thirteen temples, and the palace of 
its lord, which was built of {tone and lime, and compofed 
ofa number of excellent halls and chambers, being the 
moft complete fabrick they had as yet feen in the New 
World. The king of Mexico owned in this place, and 
in the hamlets contiguous to it, twenty thoufand vaflals, 
_and had five thoufand Mexicans garrifoned in it. Olin- 
tetl, which was the name of the lord of Xocotla, came 

out 

(#) Bernal Diaz and Solis call this city Zocotlan, which could eafily occafiom 


an error, as it would be eafy to confound it with Zacatlan, fituated at the dif- 
tance of thirty miles from Tlafcala, towards the north. 
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out to meet the Spaniards, and lodged them commodi- 
oufly in that city; but with refpe& to provifions, there 
appeared at firft fome fcarcity, until from the informa- 
tion of the Totonacas they received a high opinion of 
their bravery and the power of their arms, and their 
horfes. In the conference which he had with the Spa- 
nifh general, each boafted to the other of the grandeur 
and power of their refpective Sovereigns. Cortes incon- 
fiderately demanded of him to acknowledge obedience to 
the Catholic king, and to pay homage to his Sovereignty 
in fome quantity of gold. ‘* I have enough of gold,’’ 
anfwered Olintetl, ** but cannot give it without the ex- 
“¢ prefs order of my king.’’ ‘* I will foon,” faid Cortes, 
make him order you to give it, and all that you have. 
If he fhall command me, returned O/intet/, 1 will not only 
render up my gold, and all my eftate, but even my per- 
fon. But that which Cortes could not obtain by threats 
from this chief, he got through pure liberality from two 
other refpectable perfons of that valley, who having come 
on purpofe to vifit him, prefented him fome necklaces of 
gold, and feven or eight flaves. Cortes found himfelf in 
fome perplexity here with regard to the route he fhould 
purfue to Mexico. The lord of Xocotla and the command- 
er of the Mexican garrifon advifed him to proceed through 
Cholula; but he judged the advice more fincere which 
the Totonacas gave him, to pafs through Tlafcala. And 
in fa& it will appear, that if he had gone ftraight to 
Cholula, he and his whole force muft have been deftroy- 
ed. In order to obtain permiffion from the Tlafcalans 
to pafs through their country, he fent four of the Chem- 
poallefe, whom he carried with him as meflengers to 
their fenate; but they, as appears hereafter, did not 
deliver their embafly in the name of the Spaniards, but 

of 
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of the Totonacas, either becaufe they had been fo order- 
ed by the Spanifh general, or becaufe they themfelves 
confidered it moft proper to do fo. 

From Xocotla the Spanifh army proceeded to Iztac- 
maxtitlan, the population of which extended for ten or 
twelve miles in two uninterrupted lines of houfes upon 
the two oppofite banks of a {mall river, which runs 
through the bottom of that long and narrow valley; but 
the proper city of Iztacmaxtitlan, compofed of good 
buildings, and inhabited by fix thoufand people, occupi- 
ed the top ofa lofty fteep mountain, the lord of which 
was one of thofe two perfons who vifited and made pre- 
fents to Cortes in Xocotla. To the naturally difficult 
accefs of the place were added {tout walls, with barba- 
cans and ditches (w); for, on account of its being on the 
frontiers of the Tlafcalans, it was more expofed to their 
invafions. ‘There the Spaniards were well received and 
entertained. 

_.In the mean while the requeft of their embafly was 
difcuffing in the fenate of Tlafcala. All that great city 
was in alarm at the intelligence of fuch ftrangers, and 
particularly at the account which the Chempoallefe 
gave of their afpects their bravery, the fize of their vef- 
fels, the agility and ftrength of their horfes, and the 
dreadful thunder and deftructive violence of their artil- 
lery. Xicotencat] Maxicatzin, General of the army of 
the republic, Tlecul, Xolotzin, and Citlalpocatzin, were 
the four lords or chiefs who at that time governed the 
republic. The Chempoallefe meffengers (~) were gra- 
Vou. II. Qq cioufly 


(u) Cortes, in his fecond letter, compares the fortrefs of Iztacmaxtitlan to the 

beft in Spain. 
(x) Bernal Diaz fays, that the meflengers were only two in number, and 
that as foon as they arrived at Tlafcala they were put in prifon; but Cortes 
himfelf 
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cioufly received, and lodged in the houfe appropriated 
for ambaffadors; and after they had repofed and dined 
were introduced into the fenate to explain their embafly. 
‘Fhere, after having bowed moft profoundly, and faluted 
with all the other necefflary ceremonies, they delivered 
themfelves to this purpofe: ** Moft great and valiant 
‘* chiefs, may the gods profper you, and grant you vic- 
** tory over your enemies. The lord of Chempoalla, 
«¢ and all the nation of Totonacas, offer their refpects to 
‘¢ acquaint you, that from the quarter of the Eaft there 
‘¢ are arrived in our country in large fhips certain bold 
‘* adventurous heroes, by the afliftance of whom we are 
*¢ now freed from the tyrannical domimion of the king 
“¢ of Mexico. They acknowledge themfelves the fub- 
‘¢ jets of a powerful monarch, in whofe name they come 
‘* to vifit you, to communicate intelligence to you of a 
*¢ true God, and to affift you againft your ancient and 
‘¢ inveterate enemy. Our nation, following the diates 
* of that {trict friendfhip which has always fubfifted be- 
“© tween it and this republic, counfel you to receive thofe 
“¢ ftrangers as friends, who, though few in number, are 
<¢ equal in worth to many.”” Maxicatzin anfwered, in 
the name of the fenate, that they thanked the Totona- 
cas for their intelligence and counfel, and thofe brave 
{trangers for the affiftance which they offered them, but 
that they required fome time to deliberate upon a point 
of fuch importance; that in the mean time they would 
be pleafed to return to their abode, where they would be 

treated 


himfelf, who fent them, affirms, that they were four in number; and from the 
context of his letter, it appears that Bernal Diaz was ill informed of what paffed 
in Tlafcala. ‘The account given by this writer being contrary to that of other 
ancient hiftorians, both Spanifh and Indian, has led many authors, and Robert, 
fon among the reft, into errors. 
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treated with the diftinG@ion due to their character and 
birth. The ambafladors having returned, the fenate 
entered into confideration of the embafly. 

_Maxicatzin, who was highly efteemed among them, 
both for his prudence and benevolence of difpotition, 
faid, That they ought not to refufe the advice given 
them by friends fo faithful to them, and fo hoftile to the 
greateft enemy of the republic; that thofe ftrangers, ac- 
cording to the marks which the Chempoallefe gave of 
them, appeared to be thofe heroes, who, agreeably to 
their tradition, were to arrive in that country ; that the 
earthquakes which had been felt a little before, the co- 
met which was then feen in the heavens, and feveral 
- other events of thofe laft years, were indications that the 
time of the fulfilment of that tradition was at hand ; that 
if they were immortal, it would be in vain for the re- 
public to oppofe their entry. ‘* Our refufal,” he add- 
ed, ** may be produttive of the moft fatal misfortunes, 
¢ and it would be a fubject of malicious pleafure to the 
‘© king of Mexico, to fee thofe whom the republic would 
“¢ not gracioufly receive into their dominions, introduce 
¢ themfelves by force : that he was therefore of opinion 
‘¢ they fhould be friendly received.”—Although this 
opinion was liftened to with great applaufe, it was im- 
mediately oppofed by Xicotencatl, an old chief of great 
authority on account of his long experience in civil and 
military affairs. ‘‘ Our law,” he faid, “ enjoins us to 
“ receive {trangers, but not enemies, who may caufe 
<¢ difafters to the ftate. Thofe men who demand en- 
“¢ trance into our city, appear to be rather montters caft 
“¢ up from the fea, becaufe it could not endure them in 
*¢ its waters, than gods defcended from heaven, as fome 
*¢ have vainly imagined. Is it poffible they can be gods, 

: ‘¢ who 
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‘¢ who fo greedily covet gold and pleafures? And what 
“¢ ought we not to dread from them in a country fo poor 
‘Sas this is, where we are even deftitute of falt? He 
‘* wrongs the honour of the nation who thinks it can 
«© be overcome by a handful of adventurers. If they 
‘sare mortal, the arms of the Tlafcalans will tell it to 
‘‘ all the regions round; if they are immortal, there 
<6 will always be time to appeafe their.anger by homage, 
‘¢ and to implore their mercy by repentance. Let their 
‘¢ demand, therefore, be rejected ; and if they dare to 
“¢ enter by force, let our arms repel their temerity.”— 
This contrariety of fentiment in two perfons of fo great 
refpect divided the minds of the other fenators. Thofe 
who were the friends of commerce, and attached toa life 
of peace, adhered to the opinion of Maxicatzin, while 
thofe who were of a military difpofition embraced the 
propofal of Xicotencatl. Temiloltecatl, one of the fena- 
tors, fuggefted a middle courfe, which would reconcile 
the two parties. He propofed thai a civil and friendly 
anfwer fhould be fent to the chief of thofe ftrangers, 
granting them permiflion to enter ; but at the fametime 
that orders fhould be given to Xicotencatl, thefon of the 
old Xicotencatl, to go out with the troops of the Otomies 
belonging to the republic, to oppofe their paflage, and to 
try their ftrength.—** If we remain vidtors,”’ faid Temi- 
Ioltecatl, <* we will do our arms immortal honour ; if 
‘¢ we are vanquifhed, we will accufe the Otomies, and 
‘¢ charge them with having undertaken the war without: 
“‘ our orders (y).’’ Such refources and expedients, 
though frequent, efpecially among cultivated nations, 
are 
(y) We have mentioned formerly, that many Otomies had taken refuge in 


Tlafcala, from the tyranny of the Mexicans, and had ferved the republic faith-_ 
fully. | 
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are not the lefs contrary to the good faith reciprocally 
due between men.—The fenate agreed to the counfel of 
Temiloltecatl ; but before the meflengers were difpatched 
with their anfwer, the propofed orders were given to 
Xicotencatl. ‘This was an intrepid youth, an enemy to 
peace, and enthufiaftic for military glory, who eagerly 
accepted of the commiffion, as it furnifhed him with a 
moft eligible opportunity to difplay his bravery. 
Cortes, after having waited eight days for the deter- 
mination of the fenate, imagining that the delay was the 
confequence of that flownefs attending the majefty of 
potentates, and not doubting, from what the Chempo- 
_allefe had told him of being well received by the Tlaf- 
calans, left Iztacmaxtitlan with all his army, which, be- 
fides the Totonacas and Spaniards, was compofed of a 
confiderable number of Mexican troops of the garrifon 
of Xocotla, and marched in regular order as ufual to the 
great wall, which on that quarter feparates the ftates of 
Tlafcala from thofe of Mexico; the defcription and di- 
mentions of which we have given in the preceding book, 
where we treated of the fortifications of the Mexicans. 
It was conftruéted by the Tlafcalans to defend themfelves 
from the invafions of the Mexicans on their eaftern fron- 
tiers, in the fame manner as they had formed ditches and 
entrenchments for the fame purpofe in the quarter of 
the weft. The entrance of the walls, which was wont 
to be guarded by the Otomies, at this time when it was 
moft neceflary, upon fome account or other, of which we 
are ignorant, was left without any garrifon, by which 
accident the Spanifh army entered without any oppofi-. 
tion into the territory of the republic, which they could 
not otherwife have done without fpilling a great deal of 

blood. | Le 
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This day, which was the 31ft of Auguft, fome armed. 
Indians fhewed themfelves at a diftance. ‘Vhe cavalry, 
which was advanced before the army, in endeavouring 
to come up with them to gain intelligence of the refolu- 
tion of the fenate, had two horfes killed, and three others 
and two men wounded ; a lofs moft fenfibly felt in fo 
{mall a troop of horfe. A body then appeared, ima- 
gined to confift of about four thoufand men, which was: 
immediately charged upon by the Spaniards and allies, 
and in a fhort time defeated, with the death of fifty Oto- 
mies. <A little after arrived two of the Chempoallefe 
meflengers, with fome Tlafcalans, who paid their com- 
pliments to Cortes in the name of the fenate, and made 
him acquainted with the permiffion which was granted 
him to go with his army to Tlafcala, blaming the Oto- 
mies for the hoftilities which they had fuffered, and of- 
fering to pay him for the horfes which they had killed. 
Cortes pretended to believe them, and declared his gra- 
titude to the fenate. The Tlafcalans took their leave, 
and carried their dead off the field to burn them. Cortes, 
on his part, buried the two horfes which had been killed. 
that the fight of them might not encourage the enemy 
to new holttilities. . : ) 

The following day the Spanifh army marched to the 
neighbourhood of two mountains, where there were 
fome fteep grounds and precipices. There the other two. 
Chempoallefe meffengers, who had remained ftill in 
Tlafcala, arrived bathed in fweat and tears, accufing the 
Tlafcalans of treachery and cruelty ; for that, regardlefs 
of the rights of nations, they had ill ufed, imprifoned, 
and deftined them for facrifices, which fate they efcaped 
by fetting each other free. This account of the Chem- 


poallefe was certainly falfe, as it was altogether impoffi- 
ble, 
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ble, not to fay difficult, for victims to liberate themfelves, 
not only on account of the clofenefs of the cage which 
confined them, but alfo the vigilance of the guards which 
watched them ; and ftill more fo, becaufe there is no me- 
mory among thofe nations that the ‘Tlafcalans had ever 
failed in the refpeét due to the charaéters of ambafla- 
dors, and efpecially where they were fo ftri&ly conneét- 
ed in friendfhip as they were with the Totonacas. What 
appears more probable is, that the fenate, after it had 
fent back the two firft meflengers, detained the other 
two to defpatch them after they had tried the ftrength 
of the Spanifh troops ; but that the two laft, grown im- 
patient of delay, abfented fecretly, and endeavoured to 
excufe their flight with thefe pretences. 

_. The Chempoallefe had hardly finifhed their ftory, 
when a Tlafcalan fquadron, confifting of about a thou- 
fand men, made their appearance ; and, as they drew 
near the Spaniards, began to throw ftones, daris, and 
arrows at them. Cortes, after having protefted to them, 
before the notary royal of the army, by means of three 
prifoners, that he had not come to do them any hurt, 
and having entreated them not to treat him as an ene- 
my, perceiving that nothing would avail, he gave orders 
to repulfe them. The Tlafcalans retreated gradually 
until they brought the Spaniards to the fieep grounds 
where they could not make ufe of their horfes, and 
where a large army of the enemy expected them, con- 
cerning the number of which authors have been various 
in their opinions (z). There a terrible conteft began, 

in 


(z) Bernal Diaz fays, that the army of the Tlafcalans confifted of about 
forty thoufand men. ‘To Cortes they appeared to exceed a hundred thoufand. 
- Other hiftorians have faid thirty thoufand. It is difficult to compute the num- 
ber of a large army by the eye, efpecially when they do not preferve the order 
of European troops. In order to avoid an error, we have faid fimply that the 
army was numerous. 
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in which the Spaniards thought they muft have been to- 
~ tally deftroyed. But having formed themfelves afreth, 
in the beft manner they could, and being encouraged by © 
the example and exhortations of their general, they ex- 
tricated themfelves from that dangerous fituation ; and 
coming again into the plain, they made fuch havock of 
the enemy with their artillery and horfes, that they 
forced them to retreat. Of the Tlafcalans a vaft num- 
ber were wounded, and not a few lay dead on the field. 
Of the Spaniards, although fifteen were dangeroufly 
wounded, one only died the next day. On this occafion 
a famous duel happened between an officer of the Tlaf- 
calans and one of the Chempoallefe nobles, who had 
been fent with the meflage from Cortes to the Tlafca- 
lans. They fought for fome time moft bravely in fight 
of the two armies, until at laft the Chempoallefe noble 
prevailed ; and having thrown his antagonift to the 
sround, cut off his head, and bore it in triumph to his 
camp. The victory was celebrated with acclamations 
and martial mufic. The place where the battle was 
fought was called Teoatzinco, or place of the Divine 
Water, and is {till known in that country. : 

That night the Spanith army fixed their camp upon a 
hill, where there was a tower, about eighteen miles from 
the capital of Tlafcala. They erected barracks for the 
accommodation of the troops, and formed entrenchments 
for their defence. Inthis place the Spaniards remained 
encamped until the peace with the Tlafcalans. 

Cortes, in order to compel the Tlafcalans, by hoftili- 
ties, to accept of peace and the friendfhip which he of- — 
fered, made an excurfion on the 3d of September, with 
his cavalry, a hundred Spanifh infantry, three hundred _ 
Chempoallas, and three hundred Mexicans of the gar- 

rifon 
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rifon of Iztamaxtitlan, fet fire to five or fix hamlets, 
and made four hundred prifoners, whom, after having 
careffed and entertained them, he fet at liberty, charg- 
ing the principal perfons among them to go and offer 
peace, in his name, to the chiefs of that nation. They 
_ immediately went to the young Xicotencatl, who was 
encamped, with a large army, fix miles diftant from 
that hill. ‘This fiery youth anfwered, that if the Spa- 
niards wifhed to treat of peace, they might go to the 
capital, where they would be facrificed as victims to 
their gods, and their flefh be made food for the Tlaf- 
calans; that, as to himfelf, he would come the next 
day in perfon, to give them a decifive anfwer. This 
refolution ‘being communicated to the Spaniards by the 
fame meflenger, raifed fuch an alarm amoneft them, that 
they prepared themfelves that night for death by the 
confeffion of the facrament, without, however, omitting 
the neceflary difpofitions for their defence. 

The following day, the 5th of September, the Tlaf- 
calan army appeared not lefs terrible, from the immenfe 
multitude of their numbers, than beautiful to view, 
_ from the infinite variety of their plumes, and other mi- 
litary ornaments. It was divided into ten fquadrons, 
each of ten thoufand men; every one carried its proper 
ftandard. In the rear-guard, according to the cuftom 
of that nation, was placed the common flandard of the 
republic, which, as we have already mentioned, was a 
golden eagle with expanded wings. ‘The prince Xico- 
tencatl, in order to make it underftood how little he va- 
lued the arms of the Spaniards, and that he {corned to 
take them by famine, but meant to conquer them by 
battle, fent them a refrefhment of three hundred tur- 
kies and two hundred bafkets of Zamalli, to recruit 
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their ftrength for the engagement. AA little after he 
detached two thoufand brave men to enter the camp of 
the Spaniards by affault. This attack was fo violent 
- and fudden, that they forced the entrenchments, en- 
tered the camp, and encountered man to man with the 
Spaniards. ‘The Tlafcalans might now have proved con- 
querors, not only from the fuperiority of their numbers, 
but alfo from their bravery and the nature of their 
arms, which were pikes, lances, {words, and darts, with 
double and triple points, if a difeord among themfelves — 
had not rendered the victory eafy to their enemies. 
Vhe fon of Chichimeca Teu&li, who commanded a bo- 
dy of troops belonging to his father, having received 
fome infult in words from the arrogant Xicotencatl, con- 
ceived fo much indignation againft him, that he chal- | 
lenged him to a fingle combat, which fhould determine 
their courage and their fortune; but having been re- 
fufed this fatisfaction, in order to be in fome meafure 
revenged, he withdrew from the field with the troops 
which were under his command, and prevailed upon 
thofe of Tiehuexolotzin to follow him. In fpite of this 
disjunction of the army, the battle was obftinate and 
bloody. The Spaniards, after having bravely repulfed 
the force which had affaulted their camp, marched in 
order of battle againft the body of the Tlafcalan army. 
The havock made by the artillery upon the crowded 
multitude of the enemy, was not fuflicient to put the 
Tlafcalans to flight, nor prevent them from filling up 
with expedition all the vacancies left by the dead; on the 
contrary, by their {teadinefs and intrepidity, they threw 
the Spaniards into fome confufion, notwithftanding the 
cries and reproaches of Cortes and his captains. At 
length, after fome hours of engagement, the Spaniards 
returned, 
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“returned vidtorious to their camp, although the Tlafca- 
Jans did not defift from frequent affaults upon them dur- 
ing the whole of that day. Of the Spaniards, one man 
was miffing, and fixty were wounded; likewife all the 
horfes. Of the Tlafcalans, great numbers were killed, 
_ but not a fingle dead body was to be feen by the Spa- 
niards, owing to the diligence ‘and a@ivity with which 
they carried them off the field of battle. 

Xicotencatl, difgufted at the unhappy iffue of this ex- 
_ pedition, confulted the diviners of Tlafcala, who report- 
ed that thofe ftrangers being*the children of the fun 
were invincible during the day; but, as foon as night 
arrived, by want of the genial heat of that luminary, 
_ they were deprived of ftrength to defend themfelves. 
In confequence of this oracle, that general refolved to 
_ make another affault upon the Spanifh camp during the 
night. In the mean while, Cortes fallied out afreth to 
commit hoftilities in the neighbouring villages, of which 
he burned ten, and among thofe one of three thoufand 
_ houfes, and returned with feveral prifoners. 

Xicotencatl, that the blow might not fail which he 
meditated upon the Spaniards, took pains firft to gain 
information of the ftrength and difpofition of their 
camp. He fent therefore fifty men to Cortes with a 
prefent, accompanied with many expreflions of kindnefs 
and courtefy, charging them to obferve every thing mi- 
nutely: but they were unable to do this with diffimu- 
lation fufficient to prevent its being difcovered by Teuch, 
one of the three principal Chempoallefe, who immediate- 
ly intimated his fufpicion to Cortes. This general hav- 
ing called fome of the fpies afide, forced them by means 
of threats to reveal that Xicotencatl was preparing to 
attack them the following night, and that they were 

fent 
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fent on purpofe to obferve, at what part of the camp 
they could moft eafily make their entry. Cortes having 
heard this confeffion (a), made the hands of all the fifty 
be cut off, and fent them back to Xicotencatl, defiring 
them to let him know that come when he would, by 
day or by night, he would always make him fenfible 
that they were Spaniards; and the circumftances ap- 
pearing to favour the battle expected before the army 
had made all their preparations for the affault, he fet 
out about the clofe of the night with a confiderable 
number of troops and hrs horfes, to which he ordered 
little bells to be hung at the armour of their breafts, 
and went to meet the enemy, who were juft beginning 
their march towards the Spanifh camp. The fight of 
the punifhment executed upon the fpies, and the found 
of the little bells in the filence and darknefs of the night, 
raifed fuch a tremor among the ‘Tlafcalans, that they 
fuddenly ftarted into confufion and diforder, and fled 
different ways, while Xicotencatl himfelf, deferted and 
alone, returned in fhame to Tlafcala. Upon this Max- 
ixcatzin took occafion to inculcate his firft counfel, add- 
ing to the arguments he had already ufed, the fad ex- 
perience of fo many expeditions which had ended unfuc- 
cefsfully ; he accordingly moved their minds to peace. 
While this affair was agitating in Tlafcala, the Mex- 
icans were deliberating what courfe fhould be taken with 
thofe ftrangers. Montezuma having heard of the victo- 
ries of the Spaniards, and apprehenfive of their confe- 
derating with the Tlafcalans, fummoned the king of 
Tezcuco, his nephew, the prince Cuitlahuatzin, and his 
other counfellors, explained the {tate of affairs to them, 
difclofed 


(2) Some hiftorians fay, that the fingers only of the Tlafcalan {pies were 
cut off; but Cortes himfelf fays, that he made their hands be cut off. 
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difclofed his fears, and demanded their advice. The 
king of Tezcuco adhered to his former opinion; which 
was, that thofe ftrangers fhould be courteoufly treated 
im every place through which they paffed; that they 
fhould be kindly welcomed at court, and their propofi- 
_ tions heard, as well as thofe of any other vaffal, the 
_ king ftill preferving his fupreme authority, and exading 
the decorum and refpect due to the majefty of the 
throne; that if they fhould defign any thing againft the 
_ perfon of the king, or the ftate, force and feverity fhould 
then be employed againft them. ‘The prince Cuitla- 
huatzin repeated what he had faid in the firft confer- 
ence, which was, that it did not feem expedient to ad- 
mit thofe {trangers into the court; that a valuable pre- 
fent fhould be fent to their chief, that he fhould be 
afked what things of that country he demanded for the 
great lord in whofe name he came, and that he fhould be 
offered the friendfhip and correfpondence of the Mexi- 
cans; but, at the fame time, he fhould again be importun- 
ed to return to his native country. Among the rett of 
the counfellors, fome adopted the opinion of the king of 
Tezcuco, fome that of the lord of Iztapalapan, while 
others fided with Montezuma. This unfortunate king 
faw every where objects and motives of terror. The 
confederacy which he dreaded of the Tlafcalans with 
the Spaniards kept him in the utmoft uneafinefs. On 
the other hand, he was apprehenfive of the alliance of 
Cortes with the prince Ixtlilxochitl, his nephew and 
{worn enemy, who from the time that he had confpired 
againft the king of Tezcuco his brother, had never laid 
down his arms, and was at this very juncture at the 
head of a formidable army at Otompan. Thole caufes 
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of alarm were {till more augmented by the rebellion of 
feveral provinces who had followed the example of the 
Totonacas. 

He fent therefore fix ambafladors to Cortes, with a 
thoufand curious cotton dreffes, and a large quantity of 
gold and beautiful feathers, and charged them to con- 
gratulate him in his name upon his victories, to make 
him offers of {till more confiderable prefents, and to dif- 
fuade him from the journey to Mexico, by reprefenting 
to him the difficulty of the way, and other obftacles 
not eafy to be furmounted. The ambafladors imme- 
diately departed, with a retinue of more than two hun- 
dred men, and having arrived at the Spanifh camp, ex- 
ecuted with punctuality the whole of their commiffion. 
Cortes received them with all the refpe& due to their 
character, and acknowledged himfelf infinitely obliged 
to the bounty of fo great a monarch; but he purpofely 
detained the ambafladors, in hopes that in the time of 
their ftay fome occafion of engaging with the Tlafcalans 
might prefent itfelf, by which the Mexicans might be 
imprefled with an idea of the bravery of his troops, and 
the fuperiority of the European arms; or that if peace 
fhould be made with the republic, they might be wit- 
“nefles of the feverity with which he intended to repri- 
mand the Tlafcalans for their obftinacy. It was not long 
before the occafion which he fo much defired prefented 
itfelf. Three divifions of the enemy came down upon 
the Spanifh camp with terrible howls, and a tempeft of 
darts and arrows. Cortes, although he had that day 
taken a purgative medicine, mounted on horfeback, and 
went intrepidly again{t the Tlafcalans, who were defeat- 
ed without much trouble in the fight of the Mexican 
ambaffadors. 

The 
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The partizans of the old Xicotencatl being at laft per- 
fuaded that the war with the Spaniards was by no means 
advantageous to the republic, and fearing befides that 
they might form an alliance with the Mexicans, unani- 
moufly refolved to make peace, and chofe the fame 
general who had fought againft them to mediate between 
them. Xicotencatl, though at firft he refufed to do fo, 
from being afhamed of the unhappy iffue of the war, was 
at laft obliged to charge himfelf with the commiffion. 
He was accompanied to the camp by a noble and numer- 
ous retinue, faluted Cortes in the name of the republic, 
excufed themfelves for the hoftilities already fhewn, from 
having believed him to be the ally of Montezuma, not 
only on account of the fuperb prefents fent him from 
Mexico, but alfo the large troop of Mexicans who fol- 
lowed him; promifed him a firm peace, and an eternal 
alliance with the Tlafcalans, and prefented him a little 
gold, and fome bales of fine cotton, apologizing for the 
{cantinefs of their offers, with the poverty of their coun- 
try occafioned by their conftant wars with the Mexicans, 
who prevented their commerce with other provinces. 
Cortes omitted no demonttration of refpe& towards 
Xicotencatl ; he made an appearance of being {fatisfied 
with his excufes, but required that the peace fhould be 
fincere and permanent; for that if they ever broke it, 
he would take fuch revenge as would make an example 
of them to other nations. | 

Peace being concluded, and Xicotencal having taken 
his leave, Cortes ordered mafs to be celebrated. as a 
thankfgiving to the Almighty. Every one will be able 
to imagine the difpleafure the Mexican ambafladors mutt 
have received in feeing fuch an accommodation take 

place. They complained of it to Cortes, and blamed 
; | 3 : his 
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his eafy credulity in the promifes of men fo perfidious as 
the Tlafcalans. They told him, that thofe appearances 
of peace were defigned for no other purpofe than to in- 
{pire him with confidence to enter their capital, that they 
might there, without hazard, execute that which they. 
had not been able to accomplifh by arms in the field ; 
that it was fit he fhould contraft the condu& of their fe- 
nate with that of the court of Mexico: the Tlafcalans 
after having, with the femblance of peace, granted them 
permiflion to enter their country, had yet not defifted 
from making war upon them, until they found all their 
aims and oppofition fruitlefs. From the Mexicans, on the 
contrary, they had fuffered no hoftilities, had rather met 
with the moft different reception, the greateft refpe& and 
attention in every place of their dominions where they 
had pafled, and from their fovereign the moft diftinguith- 
ed proofs of benevolence and friendfhip. Cortes anfwer- 
_ ed, that he never meant by fuch connexion to do wrong 
to the court of Mexico, to which he acknowledged him- © 
felf under high obligations ; as he was defirous of peace 
with all parties; that befides he did not fear any thing 
. from the Tlafcalans, if they chofe to become his enemies ; 
that as for him and the other Spaniards, it was the fame 
thing whether they were attacked in a city or in the 
country, by night or by day, as they were {killed to 
conquer at all times, and in all places; that even on ac- 
count of that very infinuation which they had thrown out 
again{t the Tlafcalans, he was defirous of repairing to 
their city, to have an opportunity there of taking exem- 
_ plary vengeance on their perfidy. : 

The Tlafcalans were extremely diftant from any fuch 
difingenuoufnefs as was imputed to them by the Mexicans; 
for from that moment in which peace was decreed by the 

fenate, 
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* fenate, they continued the moft faithful allies of the 
Spaniards, as will appear in the fequel. ‘The fenate 
-defired to have Cortes at Tlafcala with all his troops, to 
confirm more effetually their ftipulated friendfhip, and 
to treat ferioufly of a confederacy againft the Mexicans, 
and had already, by means of their meffengers, invited 
that general to accept of accommedation in their city ;_ 
profefling the utmoft regret at fecing fuch illuftrious 
friends of the republic fuffering fo many inconveniences. 

The alliance with the Tlafcalans was not the only fruit 
which the Spaniards reaped from their victories. In the 
fame camp where he had received the Tlafcalan ambafla- 
dor, he was favoured with two other embaffies from the 
republic of Huexotzinco, and the prince Ixtlilxochitl. 
The Huexotzincas, who had formerly been vaffals of the 
crown of Mexico, and the enemies of the Tlafcalans, had 
delivered themfelves from the dominion of the Niekigana! 
and confederated with the Tlafcalans their neighbours, 
and now they imitated their example in making offers of 
alliance and confederacy to the Spaniards. ‘The prince 
Ixtlilxochitl fent ambafladors to Cortes, to congratulate 
him on his viétories over the Tlafcalans, and to invite him 
to make a journey to Teotlalpan, where he propofed to 
unite his forces with thofe of the Spaniards againft the 
king of Mexico. Cortes, as foonas he was informed of : 
the rank, pretenfions, and forces of that prince, readily 
accepted his alliance, and engaged to aflift to place him 
upon the throne of Acoihuacan. 

At the fame time the ambaffador, who was expetted 
from Mexico, returned from that court with a prefent of 
jewels and gold, worth fifteen hundred fequins, two 
hundred coftly habits of feathers, and new fuggeftions 
from that monarch to divert the Spanifh general from his 
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journey to Mexico, and from any friendfhip with the 
Tlafcalans. Such were the vain efforts of pufillanimity 
in Montezuma, while the great quantity of gold he daily 
expended in prefents to thofe ftrangers, was but fo much 
more in purchafe of the chains which were foon to fetter 
his liberty. 
_ Six days had elapfed fince the peace made with Tlaf- . 
cala, when the four lords of that republic, in order to in- 
duce the Spaniards to remove to Tlafcala, made them- 
felves be tranfported in portable chairs or litters, with a 
numerous attendance to their camp. The mutual de- 
monttrations of joy and re{peét were extraordinary on both 
fides. That famous fenate, not contented with ratifying 
the alliance, of their own accord acknowledged obedience 
to the Catholic king, which was the more acceptable to 
the Spaniards, the more the Tlafcalans had prized their 
liberty, which they had enjoyed from time immemorial. 
They complained with much fhow of affe&tion, of the 
diffidence of Cortes, and prevailed upon him by their 
entreaties to refolve upon his departure for Tlafcala the 
next day. _ | 
There was now a deficiency of fifty-five Spaniards of 
the number who had enlifted in Cuba, and thofe remain- 
ing were for the moft part wounded and difpirited ; and 
fuch difcontent and apprehenfions began to feize the 
foldiers, that they not only {poke difrefpeétfully of their 
chief in private, but alfo conjured him to return to Vera — 
Cruz; but Cortes encouraged them, and by powerful 
arguments touching their honour, and his own example 
of fortitude and firmnefs in dangers and fatigue, he re- 
kindled in them freth zeal for his undertakings. At 
Jength they all feemed to conceive hopes of fuccefs, from 
the 
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the confederacies they had made, to the projects of their 
general. ; 

The Mexican ambaffadors whom Cortes ftill detained 
with him, refufed to accompany him to Tlafcala; but he 
perfuaded them to go along with him, promifing them, 
that they fhould be perfeétly fecure under his protection. 
Having removed their donbts, he marched his army in 
good order and preparation for every event. In the 
cities of Tecompantzinco and Atlihuetzian, they were re- 
ceived with all poflible courtefy, though not inaftyle equal 
to the magnificent entry they made into the capital, from 
which the four lords of the republic came out to meet 
the Spaniards with a numerous concourfe of the nobility, 
and fo great a crowd of inhabitants, that fome have af- 
firmed they amounted to a hundred thoufand people; a 
calculation, by no means improbable, confidering the 
populoufnefs of Tlafcala, and the furprifing novelty of 
thofe extraordinary {trangers, who awakened the curiofity 
of all that extenfive region. In all the ftreets of the 
city were formed, according to the ufage of thofe nations, 
arches of flowers and branches, and a confufed mufic of 
inftruments and acclamations refounded from all fides, 
accompanied with fuch jubilee and rejoicing, that it ap- 
peared to be rather the celebration of the triumph of the 
republic than of that of its enemies. ‘This day {till com- 
memorated in Tlafcala, was the 23d of September, 1519. 

That city was then one of the moft confiderable in the 
country of Anahuac. Cortes, in his letters to Charles 
V. affirms, that in grandeur, populoufnefs, buildings, and 
abundance of the neceflaries of life, it exceeded Granada 
when that was taken from the Moors; and that at the 
market, of which he gives a defcription, there daily af- 
fembled about thirty thoufand merchants and people of 
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bufinefs. The fame conqueror attelts, that having ob- 
tained an order of the fenate to make the houfes and 
inhabitants be numbered which were in the city, the vil- 
lages, and hamlets of the republic, there were found up- 
wards of fifty thoufand houfes, and more than five hun- 
dred thoufand inhabitants. 

The Tlafcalans had prepared, for the Spaniards and 
all their allies, a handfome and commodious dwelling. 
Cortes defired that the Mexican ambaffadors might be 
lodged in apartments near to his own, not only in refpe& 
to them, but alfo to banifh from their minds any diftrutt 
of the Tlafcalans. The chiefs of the republic, in order 
to give the Spaniards a new proof of the fincerity of 
their friendfhip, prefented to Cortes thirty beautiful 
young women. Cortes refufed them at firft, alleging, 
that the Chriftian law forbid polygamy; but afterwards, 
to avoid giving offence, he accepted fome of them as 
compan tions to Marina. In {pite of this refufal, they 
prefented him foon after five virgins of the firft nobility, . 
whom Cortes accepted for the fake of ftrengthening his 
friendthip with the republic. 

Encouraged by this fuccefsful beginning, Cortes be- 
came defirous of perfuading the chiefs of the republic 
and the nobles, to abandon their fuperftitious rites, and 
acknowledge the only true divinity; but although his 
reafons were perfuafive, and they confeffed the power 
of that God whom the Spaniards adored, they could 
not, however, be induced to renounce their abfurd dei- 
ties, becaufe them believed them difpenfers of human 
felicity. ‘ Our god Camaxtle,” they faid, “ grants 
** us victory over our enemies; our goddefs Matlalcueje 
<c fends rain to our r fields, and defends us from the inun- 
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‘¢ dation of Zahuapan (4). To each of our gods we 
«¢ are indebted for a part of the happinefs of our lives, 


<< and their anger, if provoked, might draw down upon 
“ the ftate the moft fevere punifhment.” Cortes, ftimu- 
lated by a zeal too ardent and violent, was defirous of 
treating the idols of Tlafcala in the fame manner as he 
had fuccefsfully done thofe of Chempoallan; but Olme- 
do, and other perfons of refpeét, difluaded him from fo 
rafh an attempt, reprefenting to him, that fuch an aé& of 
Violence, befides not being conducive to the promulga- 
‘tion of the gofpel, might prove the ruin of the Spaniards 
in acity fo populous, and attached to fuperftition. Ne- 
verthelefs, he did not ceafe, during twenty days which 
he ftopped there, to reproach them with the cruelties of 
their facrifices, and to inculcate the purity of his fyftem 
of morality, the falfenefs of their deities, and the exiftence 
_ of a fupreme Being, who governs all natural caufes, and 
watches with moft admirable providence over the pre- 
fervation of his creatures. Thofe exhortations, made 
by a perfon of fo great authority, and of whom the Tla- 
{calans had formed a very elevated idea, although they 
did not produce all the effe& defired, had confiderable 
influence, and fo far moved the fenate, that they confent- 
ed to break the cages, and fet at liberty all the prifoners 
and flaves which were to be facrificed to their gods on 
folemn feftivals, or other public occafions of the ftate. 
_ Thus every day the alliance with the Tlafcalans was 
more firmly eftablifhed, in fpite of the repeated fuggef- 
tions of the Mexican ambafladors to break it. Cortes, 
though well perfuaded of the fincerity of the Tlafcalans, 
had given orders to his troops to hold themfelves always 
prepared for whatever might happen. The fenate was 
5 canada offended 
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offended at this, and complained bitterly of his diffidence, 


after fo many manifeft proofs of their good faith; but 


Cortes excufed it, by protefting, that he did not fo from 


any diffidence of the Tlafcalans, but becaufe it was the | 


practice of the Spaniards: this anfwer fatisfied the fenate, 
and the difcipline of his foldiers pleafed them fo much, 


that Maxixcatzin propofed to introduce it among the 


troops of the republic. 

At length Cortes having procured, during the time 
he ftayed in Tlafcala, a diftinét information of the city of 
Mexico, of the forces of that kingdom, and every other 
particular which could farther his projeéts, determined to 
continue his journey; but before he fet out, he prefent- 
ed a great number of the moft beautiful habits which he 
had received from Montezuma, to the Tlafcalans. He 
was doubtful of the route he fhould purfue to that city. 
The Mexican ambafladors propofed that he fhould go by 
Cholula, where there was good accommodation prepared 
for all his people. The Tlafcalans oppofed that intention, 
by reprefenting the perfidy of the Cholulans, and advifed 
him to proceed by Huexotzinco, a ftate confederated 
equally with them and the Spaniards, but Cortes refolv- 
ed to go by Cholula, not only to pleafe the ambafladors, 


but alfo to fhew the Tlafcalans the little regard he paid — 


to the force of his enemies. 

The Cholulans had been formerly the allies of the 
Tlafcalans; but upon the arrival of the Spaniards were 
confederated with the Mexicans, and the {worn enemies 
of that republic. ‘The caufe of fo great an enmity had 
been the perfidy of the Cholulans. Ina battle with 
the Mexicans, while they were yet the allies of the Tla- 


fcalans, being in the vanguard of the army, by a fudden © 


evolution they put themfelves in the rear, and, attacking 
the 
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the Tlafcalans behind while the Mexicans were upon 
their front, made a great flaughter of them. The ha- 
tred which this deteftable treachery had raifed in the 
breafts of the Tlafcalans made them anxious for an op- 
portunity of revenge, and no time had appeared more 
favourable than now, when they were become confede- 
rated with the Spaniards. In order to infpire Cortes 
with diflike to them, and induce him to make war upon 
that ftate, they acquainted him with its condu& towards 
him; that they had not fent any meflengers with com- 
pliments to him, whereas the Huexotzincas had done fo, 
although their ftate was at a much greater diftance. 
They informed him alfo of the meflage which they faid 
they had received from the Cholulans, reproaching them 
for their alliance with the Spaniards; calling them bafe 
and cowardly, and threatening them, that if they fhould 
attempt any thing againtt their facred city they fhould 
all perifh by being drowned; for among their other er- 
rors, they were perfuaded, that whenever they chofe 
they could, by raifing the walls of the fanctuary of Quet- 
zalcoatl, make fuch large rivers {pring from thence, as 
would in a moment overflow the city; and although the 
Tlafcalans dreaded fuch a cataltrophe, the defire of re- 
venge overcame their fears. 

Cortes, moved by thefe fuggeftions, fent four noble 
Tlafcalans to Cholula, to know why they had not paid 
the fame regard which was fhewn to him by the Huexot- 
zincas. ‘The Cholulans laid their excufe on the enmity 
_ of the Tlafcalans, in whom they never could repofe any 
confidence (c). ‘This anfwer was brought by four com- 

mon 


(¢) Torquemada adds, that the Cholulans retained the principal meffenger 
ef the Tlafcalans, and with favage cruelty flayed his face and arms, and cut off 
his 
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mon people, which was confidered as a ‘manifeft demon- 
ftration of difrefpedt. Cortes being advertifed of it by 
the Tlafcalans, fent four of the Chempoallefe, to tell the 

Cholulans that the embafly of a monarch fo great ; as the 

king of Spain, ought not to have been entrufted ‘to fuch. 
low meffengers, nor were they themfelves worthy to hear 
it ; to let them know, that the Catholic king was the 

true lord of all that country, and that in his name he 
came to demand homage of thofe people; that thofe who 
fhould fubmit to him would be honoured, and the rebels. 
punifhed according to their defert; that therefore they 
fhould make their appearance within three days in Tlaf 
cala, to give obedience to their fovereign, otherwife 

they would be treated as enemies. The Cholulans, al- 
though it is to be fuppofed they treated fo arrogant an 

embaffy with burlefque, in order to diffemble their mali- 
cious intention, prefented themfelves the next day to. 
Cortes, requefting him to excufe their omiffion, occafion- 

ed by the enmity of the Tlafcalans, declaring hewletres” 
not only the friends of the Spaniards, but alfo the vaf- 
fals of the king of Spain. 

Having determined his route through Cholula, eset 
fet out with all his people, and a confiderable number of 
Tlafcalan troops (d), all which he foon difcharged, oe 
cept fix thoufand men, whom he chofe to accompany 
him. A little way before they arrived at Cholula, the. 

principal 
his hands; but this account is unqueftionably falfe, for fo atrocious a proceed- , 
ing could not remain unknown to the Spaniards; but neither Cortes, Bernal 
Diaz, nor any other of the firft hiftcrians mention it. Cortes would not have 
omitted it in his letter to Charles V. to juftify the feverity of his chaftifement 
of the Cholulans. 

(d) Cortes fays, that this army of the Tlafcalans confifted of more than one 
hundred and forty-nine thoufand men. Bernal. Diaz affirms, as an undoubted , 


faa, which was well known to him, that it confifled only of fifty thoufand 
men. This number appears the moft probable. 
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principal lords and priefts, with cenfers in their hands 
and mufical inftruments, came out to meet him, and af- 
ter having paid the ufual ceremonies of refpect, they told 
the general, that he might enter with all his people and 
the Totonacas; but they could not admit their enemies 
the Tlafcalans. To this Cortes confented through com- 
plaifance, and the Tlafcalans remained encamped without 
the city, imitating in the difpofition of their camp, the 
order of their centinels, and other things, the military 
difcipline of the Spaniards. At the entry of the Spa- 
nifh army into Cholula, a fimilar crowd of people was 
collected, and the fame ceremonies, acclamations, and 
‘refpe&, were obferved, though not with the fame fince- 
rity, as in Tlafcala. 

Cholula was then a populous city, eighteen miles dif- 
tant from Tlafcala towards the fouth, and about fixty 
from Mexico towards the eaft, and not lefs celebrated 
for the commerce of its inhabitants than its religion. It 
was fituated, as it is at prefent, in a beautiful plain, and 
at a fmall diftance from that group of mountains which 
furround the valley of Mexico towards the eaft. Its po- 
pulation at that time, as Cortes affirms, occupied about 
forty thoufand houfes, and there were as many in the 
circumjacent villages which were in the nature of fuburbs 
to it. Its commerce confifted in manufactures of cotton, 
gems, and plates of clay, and it was much famed for its 
jewellers and potters. With refpect to religion, it may 
be faid, that Cholula was the Rome of Anahuac. ‘The 
celebrated Quetzalcoatl having pafled fo many years in 
that city, and fhewn fo much affection to his fubjeéts, 
was the caufe that after his apotheofis, it was confecrat- 
ed by the moft particular worfhip. The furprifing mul- 
titude of temples which were there, and in particular the 

VOL. IT. et greater 
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greater temple, erected upon an artificial mountain, 
which is {till exifting, drew innumerable pilgrims, not 
only from the neighbouring cities, but likewife from the 
moft diftant provinces, to perform their devotions at that 
imagined holy fpot. 

Cortes was lodged, with all his troops, in fome large 
buildings, where, during the two firft days, they were 
abundantly fupplied with provifions ; but very foon they 
began to grow fcanty, until at laft there was nothing fur- 
nifhed by the city but wood and water. ‘This was not 
the only proof of their fecret machinations and inten- 
tions ; for every moment they difcovered new indications 
of the treachery which they meditated. ‘The Chempo- 
allefe allies obferved, that they had made holes and dug 
pits in the ftreets of the city, in which they had fixed 
fharp ftakes, and covered them with earth, which it ap-. 
peared was done for no other purpofe than to wound and 
difable the horfes. Eight men, who came from. the 
camp of the Tlafcalans, apprifed them that they had feen, 
crowds of women and children coming out of the city ; 
a certain fign among thofe nations of fome impending 
commotion. Befides, it was found out, that in fome of 
the ftreets they had formed entrenchments, and collected 
great heaps of {tones upon the tops of the houfes. Laft- 
ly, a Cholulan woman of rank, who had become ena- 
moured of the beauty, the fpirit, and difcretion of Ma- 
rina, intreated her to fave herfelf in her houfe from the: 
danger which threatened the Spaniards; upon which 
Marina took occafion to inform herfelf of the whole plan 
of the confpiracy, and immediately told Cortes of it. 
He heard from the mouth of the fame perfon, that the 
Cholulans, with the affiftance of twenty thoufand Mexi- 

cans 
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eatis (¢), who were encamped near the city, had con- 
certed to maflacre all the Spaniards. Not contented 
with thefe difcoveries, he charged Marina to ufe all her 
art to bring two priefts to his dwelling, who confirmed 
all that had been communicated to her by her female 

friend. | 
Cortes, finding himfelf in fuch hazard of utter de- 
ftruction, refolved to adopt the moft effe@tual means for 
his fafety. He ordered the principal perfons of the city 
into his prefence, and told them, that if they had any 
quarrel againft the Spaniards, to declare it frankly, as 
became meh of honour, and he would give them fuitable 
fatisfaction, They replied, that they were already fa- 
tisfied with his conduét, and ready to ferve him; that 
whenever he chofe to depart, he fhould be abundantly 
provided with every thing that was tieceflary for his jour- 
néy; and alfo troops of war for his fecurity. Cortes 
accepted their offer, and fixed the next day for his de- 
parture. ‘The Cholulans were content, as it appeared 
that every thing would turn ott favorable to their trea- 
cherous defign ; but in order to enfure that {till more, 
they facrificed to their gods ten children, five of each 
fex. Cortes called together his officers, unfolded to 
them the perfidious intentions of the Cholulans, and or- 
dered them to give their fentiments. Some were of opi- 
nion that their danger fhould be fhunned, by retreating 
to the city of Huexotzinco, which was hardly nine miles 
diftant, ot to Tlafcala; but the majority referred them. 
felves to the determination of the general. Cortes gave 
the 


(¢) Bernal Diaz fays, that the Mexican army, according to what he knew, 
confifted of twenty thoufand men. Cortes affirms, that the lords of Cholula 
confeffed to him, that that army was not compofed of lefs than fifty thoufand 

men. 
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the orders which feemed to him moft fuited to his pur- 
pofe, protefting that they could never be fecure in Mex- 
ico unlefs they punifhed that deceitful city with feverity. 
He ordered the auxiliary troops of Tlafcala to ftorm the 
city at fun-rife the next day, and to cut off every citizen — 
without pardon to any one except women and children. — 
The day at length arrived, which wreaked difafter on 
Cholula. The Spaniards prepared their horfes, their 
artillery, their arms, and formed themfelves in order, in 
a {quare of their dwelling, which was defigned for the 
principal theatre of the approaching tragedy. The Cho- 
Julans repaired thither at break of day. The chiefs, 
with about forty nobles, and the baggage men entered 
into the halls and chambers to lift up the equipage, 
when fuddenly guards were placed to prevent their ef- — 
cape. The Cholulan troops, or at leaft great part of 
them, entered into the fquare along with the principal 
lord of that city, at the requeft, it is probable, of Cortes 
himfelf, who, mounting on horfeback, {poke to them in 
this manner: ‘** Cholulans, I have endeavoured to make 
‘¢ you my friends; I have entered peaceably into your 
‘* city, and here you have received no wrong from me, 
<¢ nor any of my friends ; but, on the contrary, that you 
*¢ might have no fubjeé of complaint, I confented that 
<¢ the auxiliary troops of the Tlafcalans fhould not be 
‘¢ admitted here: befides, I have requefted you to fay 
‘© freely, if we had done you any injury, that you might 
‘<¢ have fatisfaction ; but you have, with deteftable per- 
“¢ fidy, under the appearance of friendfhip, laid a fcheme 
‘* to betray me, and deftroy me and my people. I know 
‘¢ the whole depth of your bloody defigns.”” Then call- 
ing afide four or five Cholulans, he afked them what 
had induced them to refolve on fo execrable an attempt ? 
They 
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They replied, that the Mexican ambaffador, to render an 
agreeable fervice to their fovereign, had enticed them to 
meditate their deftruction. Cortes then, with a counte- 
nance full of indignation, thus addrefled the ambafladors 
who were prefent: ‘* Thofe wretches, to excufe their 
“* crimes, impute the treachery to you and your king ; 
<< but I neither believe you capable of fuch infamy, nor 
** can I perfuade myfelf that the great monarch Monte- 
<¢ zuma would treat me like a cruel enemy, at the very 
“* time he is giving me the fincereft proofs of his friend- 
“¢ fhip ; and as he could oppofe me with open force, 
“<< that he would employ traitors to anticipate him! Be 
‘¢ affured, that I will pay regard to your perfons in the 
 flaughter and blood we fhall fhed. To-day, thofe 
€¢ traitors fhall perifh, and their city {hall be convulfed. 
I call heaven and earth to witnefs, that it is their per- 
‘¢ fidy which arms our hands for revenge, unnatural to 
‘¢ our hearts.” 

Having fpoken this, and made the fignal of attack by 
the difcharge of a mufket, the Spaniards fell with fuch 
fury upon thofe miferable victims, that they did not. 
leave one alive of all thofe who were in the {quare. The 
{treams of blood which flowed about, and the painful 
yells of the wounded and dying enemy, would have been 
fufficient to have fhocked and waked pity in every breaft 
that was not fired with the fury of revenge. Having 
terminated the tragic fcene within, they iffued out to the 
{treets, and fheathed their fwords in the bodies of. all the 
Cholulans they met. The Tlafcalans, on their part, 
entered the city like famifhed lions, their fiercenefs grow- 
ing with the thirft of the blood of their enemies, and 
eagernefs to pleafe their new allies. A ftroke, fo keen 
and unexpected, put the citizens immediately into difor- 

i der; 
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der; but having formed themfelves into feveral different 
{quadrons, they made for fome time a vigorous refiftance, 
until at laft, perceiving the havock which the artillery 
made, and feeling the fuperiority of the European arms, 
they went again into confufion. The greater part of 
them fought their fafety in flight ; fome had recourfe to” 
the fuperftitious hope of razing the walls of the temple 
to deluge the city: but, finding that expedient totally 
fruitlefs, they endeavoured to fortify themfelves in their 
houfes and temples. But neither did this avail, for the 
enemy fet inftant fire to every. houfe where they met 
with any refiftance. The houfes and towers of the tem- 
ples were in flames; the ftreets difcovered nothing but 
bloody or half-burnt carcafes, and nothing was heard ~ 
but the infulting menacing clamours of the confederates, 
the feeble groans of dying men, curfes, and impreca- 
cations on the victors, and complaints to their gods why 
they had abandoned them in fuch calamities. Amongft 
the many who fled to the towers of the temples; there 
was but one which furrendered to the victors; all the 
ref{t were either burned to afhes, or met a death lefs pain- 
ful, by precipitating themfelves from thofe heights. 

By means of this horrid flaughter, in which upwards 
of fix thoufand Cholulans ( f ) perifhed, the city became 
depopulated. The temples and houfes were plundered, 
the Spaniards feizing all the gems, gold, and filver, and 
the Tlafcalans all the apparel, feathers, and fale. This 
trasedy was hardly finifhed, when there appeared near 
Cholula an army of twenty thoufand men, fent by way 

¢/) Las Cafas has grofsly disfigured this event of Cholula. The revenge of, 
the Spaniards was perhaps too rigorous, but their provocations were ftrong. 


He relates it, as we find it, among the moft faithful hiftorians wko were pre 
fént, or were informed by the ancient Spaniards and Indians. 
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of fuccour by the republic of Tlafcala, under the com- 
mand of general Xicotencatl. It was probable that this — 
was owing to fome defpatch having been fent the night 
before to the fenate, by the chiefs of the Tlafcalan 
troops, encamped without the city. Cortes returned 
thanks for the fupply, prefented to Xicotencatl and his 
officers a part of the booty, and requefted him to return 
with his army to Tlafcala, as it was not now neceflary 3 
but he retained the fix thoufand men who had affifted 
him in the punifhment of Cholula, that they might ac- 
company him in his journey to Mexico. Thus did the 
alliance of the Spaniards with the Tlafcalans become 
gradually more firm and eftablifhed. 
- Cortes having returned to his dwelling, where forty 
of the Cholulan nobility remained in a manner prifoners, 
he was requefted by them to give way to mercy, after 
fo much rigour, and to permit one or two of them to go 
and recall the women, children, and other fugitives, who 
were wandering in terror and difmay through the moun- 
tains. Cortes, being now moved to pity, commanded a 
ceflation of arms, and publifheda general pardon. Up- 
on the report of this proclamation, fuddenly fome were 
feen to rife from among the dead who had counterfeited 
death in order to efcape it, and troops of fugitives com- 
ing from the mountains to the city, fome bewailing the 
lofs of a fon, fome a brother, and fome their hufbands. 
Cortes ordered the dead bodies to be carried off from 
the temples and the ftreets, and fet the nobles who were 
-prifoners at liberty. A few days after, that city was 
again fo well peopled it appeared to want none of its in- 
habitants. Here Cortes received the compliments of 
the Huexotzincas and the Tlafcalans, and an oath of al- 
legiance to the crown of Spain from the Cholulans them- 
felves, 
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felves, and the Tepejachefe nation, he adjufted the dif- 
ferences between the two. republics of Tlafcala and 
Cholula, and re-eftablifhed their ancient friendfhip and 
alliance, which continued firm ever after. At length, in 
order to comply with the duties of humanity and reli- 
gion, he made all the cages of the temples be broken, 
and fet all the prifoners and flaves at liberty who were 
deftined for the facrifices. He ordered the greater tem- 
ple to be cleaned, and raifed there the ftandard of the 
crofs, after giving the Cholulans, as he did to all the 
other people among whom he {topped, fome idea of the 
Chriftian religion. 

The Spanifh general, elated by his fucceffes, or per- 
haps defirous of intimidating Montezuma, charged the 
Mexican ambaffadors to tell their mafter, that notwith- 
ftanding he had formerly intended to enter peaceably into 
Mexico, on feeing and confidering what had happened 
in Cholula, he was now determined to enter as an ene- 
my, and to do him every evil he could. The ambaffa- 
dors anfwered, that before he took a refolution of that 
kind, he ought to make a more ftri& inquiry into the 
condué of the Cholulans, to certify himfelf of the good 
intentions of their fovereign; that, if he thought proper, 
one of them would go to the court, and lay his com-. 
plaints before the king. Cortes confented to it, and 
after fix days the ambaffador returned, bringing a large 
prefent to the general, confifting of ten plates of gold, 
worth five thoufand fequins; one thoufand five hundred 
habits, and a great quantity of provifions; thanking 
him, in the name of his fovereign, for the punifhment 
infli€ted on the perfidious Cholulans; and protefting, 
that the army raifed to furprife the Spaniards on their 
journey, confifted of the Acatzinchefe and Itzocanefe 

nations 
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nations, the allies of Cholula, who, although the fub- 
jects of the crown of Mexico, had taken up arms with- 
out any order from their fovereign. This was confirm- 
ed by the affeverations of the ambafladors, and Cortes 
made an appearance of being perfectly fatisfied. 

It is not an eafy matter to clear up the truth in this 
particular, neither can we avoid blaming the forwardnefs 
of fome authors in afferting fo freely what they do not 
know. Why fhould the Cholulans, who were allowed 
by all tobe a falfe deceitful nation, be given more credit 
than the Mexicans, and Montezuma himfelf, who from 
the eminence of his rank and character, was more wor- 
thy of faith? The invariably pacific difpofition of that 
monarch towards the Spaniards, having attempted no 
hoftile ftroke on many and thofe favourable occafions 
which occurred, to opprefs them; and the moderation 
with which he always {poke of them, which no authors 
deny, make the excufe made by the Cholulans improba- 
ble: but, on the other hand, it affumes an air of truth 
from fome, though indirect proofs, of the enmity of 
Montezuma, and in particular from hoftilities committed 
upon the garrifon of Vera Cruz by a powerful feudatory 
of the crown of Mexico. 

Quauhpopoca, lord of Nauhtlan (called by the Spa- 
niards Almeria), a city fituated upon the coaft of the 
Mexican gulf, thirty-fix miles towards the north from 
- Vera Cruz, and clofe to the confines of the Mexican 
empire in that quarter, had orders from Montezuma to 
reduce the Totonacas to their wonted obedience, as foon 
as Cortes had retired from that coaft. He, in com- 
pliance with thofe orders, demanded of thofe people with 
threats, the tribute which they were accuftomed to pay 
to their fovereign. The Totonacas, rendered infolent 

Mou. II. Oia from 
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from the favour of their new allies, anfwered with arro- 
gance, that they would no longer pay homage to him 
who was no longer their king. Quauhpopoca, perceiv- 
ing that his requefts had no influence in bringing again 
under fubordination men who had fo much confidence 
in their new allies, and no refpe& for their fovereign, 
having put himfelf at the head of the Mexican troops 
which were in the garrifons of thofe frontiers, began to 
make incurfions into the fettlements of Totonacapan, 
punifhing them by, hoftilities for their rebellion. The 
Totonacas made their complaints to Juan de Efcalante, 
governor of the garrifon of Vera Cruz, and intreated him 
to put a ftop to the cruelty of the Mexicans, engaging 
alfo to affift him with a large number of troops, Efca- 
lante fent an embaffly to the Mexican chief to diffuade 
him from hoftilities, which he imagined could not be ap- 
proved of by the king of Mexico, who had {hewn fo much 
defire to favour the Spaniards, the protetors of the To- © 
tonacas. Quauhpopoca anfwered, that he knew better 
than him whether the punifhment of thofe rebels was 
or was not agreeable to the Mexican king; that if the 
Spaniards intended to fupport them, he, with his troops, 
would meet him on the plain of Nauhtlan, that arms 
might decide their conteft. The governor could not 
brook this anfwer; upon which he marched immediately 
to the appointed place with two horfes and two {mall 
pieces of cannon, fifty Spanith infantry, and about ten 
thoufand Totonacas. Upon the firft onfet of the Mexi- 
cans, the ‘Totonacas were initanily thrown into confu- 
fion, and the greater part took to flight; but to the 
utter fhame of their cowardice, the fifty Spaniards cou- 
rageoully continued the battle, doing no little damage to 
the Mexicans. ‘They, having never experienced the 

violence 
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violence of the artillery and the European mode of en- 
gagement, retreated in terror to the neighbouring city 
of Nauhtlan. The Spaniards purfued them with fury, 
and fet fire to fome houfes; but the victory coft the Spa- 
niards the life of the governor, who died of his wounds 
in three days after; and of fix or feven foldiers, and a 
number of Totonacas. One of thefe foldiers, who had 
a large head and fierce afpe&, was taken prifoner and 
fent to Mexico by Quahpopoca, but having died of his 
wounds in his way to that city, they only carried his 
head to Montezuma, the appearance of which fo fhock- 
ed and daunted that king, that he would not have it 

offered to his gods in any temple of the court. ; 

Cortes received intelligence of thefe revolutions before 
he left Cholula (¢g); but did not think proper to men- 
tion them nor difcover his uneafinefs, left it might have 
difcouraged his foldiers. ; 

Having nothing more to do in Cholula, he purfued 
his journey to Mexico with all his Spaniards, fix thou- 
fand Tlafcalans, and fome Huexotzincan and Cholulan 
troops. At Izcalpan, a village of Huexotzinco, fifteen 
miles diftant from Cholula, the chiefs of Huexotzinco, 
came again to pay their refpects to him, and to advertife 
him, that there were two ways of going to Mexico; the 
one, an open and well-made road, which lead to fome 
precipices where there was reafon to apprehend fome 
ambufcades of the enemy; the other was newly {topped 
up, and obftruéted with trees cut down on purpofe, 
which however was of the two the fhorter and more fe- 
cure route. Cortes availed himfelf of this intimation, 

and 


(g) All, or nearly all hiftorians fay, that intelligence of this revolution 
reached Cortes when he was in Mexico; but Cortes affirms, that he had it in 
Cholula. 
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and in fpite of the Mexicans, made the obftacles in this 
way be removed, under pretence that the difficulty was 
rather an incitement to the courage and fpirits of the 
Spaniards; and continued his journey through that 
great wood of pines and oaks, until he afcended to the 
top of a high mountain, called Jtbualco, between the 
two volcanos Popocatepec and Iztaccihuatl, where they 
found fome large houfes built for the accommodation of 
the merchants of Mexico. There they were able to 
judge of the bold undertaking of the captain Diego de 
Ordaz, who a few days before, in order to difplay to 
thofe people the courage of his nation, mounted, along 
with nine other foldiers, to the higheft fummit of Popo- 
catepec, although he could not fee its mouth, or the 
vent of that great volcano, on account of the deep fnow 
which lay there, and the clouds of fmoke and afhes 
which it threw up from its bowels. (A) 

From the top of Ithualco the Spaniards got their firft 
view of the beautiful valley of Mexico, but with very 
different impreffions from the profpe& ; fome of them 
delighted in the fight of its lakes, its pleafant lying plains, 
its verdant mountains, and numerous and {plendid cities, 
which were fituated within and around thofe lakes; 
others revived their hopes of enriching themfelves with 
the plunder of fo great an extent of country as they there 
difcovered ; but the more prudent of thofe adventurers, 
on beholding fo populous a territory, reflected on the te- 

7 merity 

(6) Bernal Diaz, and almoft all hiftorians, fay that Ordaz afcended to the 
top of Popocatepec, and obferved the mouth of that famous mountain; but 
Cortes, who knew better, fays not. Notwithftanding Ordaz obtained from 
the Catholic king a volcano to be put in his fhield of arms. ‘This great un- 
dertaking was referved for Montagno, and others Spaniards, who, after the 
conqueft of México, not only obferved the dreadful mouth of that volcano, but 


entered there, at the urmoft rifk of their lives, and got out from it a large quan- 
tity of fulphur to make powder for their fire-arms. 
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merity of encountering the perils before them, and were 
fuddenly fo checked by their apprehenfions, that they 
would have immediately returned to Vera Cruz, had not 
Cortes, by making ufe of his authority and the reafons 
fuggelicd by his fruitful genius, infufed into them frefh 
ardour for the undertaking. 

In the mean while Montezuma, in confternation at 
the event of Cholula, retired to the palace Tlillancalme- 
catl, deftined for occafions of grief, and continued there 
eight days, faiting and obferving the ufual aufterities, in 
order to obtain the protection of his gods. From this . 
place of retirement he fent four perfons of his court 
with a prefent to Cortes, and new prayers and entrea- 
ties to diffuade him from his journey; offering to pay 
an annual tribute to the king of Spain, and to give four 
loads of gold to the Spanith general (i), and one to each 
of his captains and foldiers, if they would, from that 
place where they might be found by his ambaffadors, 
depart for their native country. In fuch apprehenfions 
and terror did the fmall body of Spaniards keep this fu- 
perftitious prince! He could not have made ufe of more 
diligence and arts to fhun their fight, had he forefeen 
all the misfortunes they were to bring upon him. The 
ambafladors joined Cortes at Ithualco; the prefent they 
brought him confifted of feveral works of gold, which 
were valued at fifteen hundred fequins. Cortes fhewed 
them every poilible refpeé and attention, and anfwered 
by returning thanks to the king ‘for the prefent and his 

mag- 
_ (2) The ordinary load of a Mexican having been about fifty Spanifh pounds, | 
or eight hundred ounces, we may conjecture, confidering the number of the 
Spaniards, that what Montezuma was willing to give them to difluade them 


from their journey tc the court, was equal to more than three millions of fe- 
quins. 
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magnificent promifes, to which he would be able to re- 
turn good fervices ; but at the fame time declaring, that 
he could not return back without making himfelf blame- 
able for difobedience to his fovereign, and promifing 
not to be the means on his part of the fmalleft injury to 
the {tate ; and that, if after having explained to his ma- 
jefty the embafly which he bore, and which he could not 
truft with any other perfon, he fhould not approve of 
the longer ftay of the Spaniards in his dominions, he 
would without delay fet out on his return to his native 
country. 

Montezuma’s uneafinefs was increafed a the fugeef- 
tions of the priefts, and particularly by the account which 
they gave of fome fayings of their falfe oracles, and fome 
terrible vifions which they faid they had during this 
time. He was at laft thrown into fuch alarm and con- 
fternation, that, without waiting for the iffue of the laft 
embaffy to the Spaniards, he held a new council with the 
king of Tezcuco, his brother Cuitlahuatzin, and fome 
other perfons whom he ufed to advife with, all of whom 
maintained their former opinions; Cuitlahuatzin, that 
of not admitting the Spaniards to enter the court, and to 
_ make them by gentlenefs or force to quit the kingdom; 
while Cacamatzin was for receiving them as ambaffadors, 
as the king had ftrength enough to crufh them, if they 
fhould militate either again{ft his royal perfon or the ftate. 
Montezuma, who had hitherto conftantly adhered to the 
opinion of his brother, now embraced that of the king 
of Tezcuco, but at the fame time he charged this fame 
king to go to meet the Spaniards, and to endeavour to 
diffuade the general from his journey to'the court ; Cuit- 
lahuatzin then turning to the king his bottle, faid, 
«© The gods defire, O king, that you do not receive into 

66 your 
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** your houfe thofe who will drive you from it, and that 
*¢ you would remedy the evil while you {till have time 
‘* and means to do it.”” ** What fhall we do,”’ returned 
the king, “‘ if our friends, and what is more our gods, 
“¢ inftead of favouring us, profper our enemies? 1am 
*¢ refolved, and with that all would be refolute, not to 
*¢ fly nor fhew any cowardice, happen what will—but I 
“* pity the aged and the young, who have no flrength 
*¢ and can make no defence !”’ 

Cortes having difmiffed the Mexican ambafladors, 
moved with his troops from Ithualco, and proceeded 
through Amaquemecan and ‘Tlalmanalco, two cities 
about nine miles diftant from each other, and fituated 
near the bafe of thofe mountains. Amaquemecan, with 
its adjacent hamlets, contained two thoufand inhabitants 
(2). At thofe places the Spaniards were well received, 
and feveral chiefs of that province vifited Cortes, and 
prefented him gold and fome flaves; they complained 
bitterly of the oppreffion they fuffered from the king of 
Mexico and his minifters, in the fame terms made ufe of 
‘by thofe of Chempoalla and Chiahuitztla, and at the 
fuggeftion of the Chempoallefe and ‘Tlafcalans, who ac- 
companied Cortes, entered into a confederacy with the 
Spaniards for the recovery of their liberty. In fhort, 
the farther the Spaniards advanced into the country, the 
more they continued to increafe their forces ; like a ri- 
vulet, which, by the acceflion of other ftreams, fwells in 
its courfe by degrees into a large river. 

From Tlalmanalco the army marched to Ajotzinco, a 
village fituated upon the fouthern bank of the lake of 

Chalco 


~ (#) Amaquemecan, called by the Spaniards Mecameca, is at prefent a village 

no otherwife noted than for having been the birth-place of the celebrated nun 
Joan Agnes of the Crofs, a woman of wonderful genius and uncommon learn- 
ing. 
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Chalco(/), where there was a harbour for the veffels of 
merchants who trafficked with the countries to the fouth- 
ward of Mexico. Curiofity to view the quarters of the 
Spaniards coft very dear to fome of the Mexicans, for 
the Spanifh centinels imagining them to be fpies, from 
the apprehenfions they were conftantly under of fome 
treachery, fhot about fifteen of them that night. The 
following day, juft as they were ready to march, fome — 
Mexican nobles arrived with intelligence, that the king of 
Tezcuco was come to vifit the Spanifh general in the 
name of the king of Mexico his uncle. It was not long 
before the king himfelf joined them, borne in a litter, 
adorned with fine feathers, on the fhoulders of four of 
his domeitics, and accompanied by a numerous and bril- 
liant retinue of Mexican and Tezcucan nobility. As foon 
as he came in fight of the Spanith general, he alighted 
from the litter and began walking on foot, preceded by 
fome of his fervants, who induttrioufly removed out of 
his way every thing which could either offend his feet or 
his fight. The Spaniards were aftonifhed at this pomp, 
and from thence began to form conjectures of the pa- 
rade and grandeur which muft attend the king of Mexi- 
co. Cortes went to the door of his dwelling to meet 
him, and faluted him with a profound bow, which was 
returned by the king in touching the earth with his right 
hand and then lifting it to his mouth. He entered with 
an air of lordlinefs and majefty into one of the halls, fat 
himfelf down, congratulated the general and his officers 
on their happy arrival, and fignified the particular plea- 
fure his uncle the king of Mexico had in forming a friend- 


{hip 


(2) Solis confounds Amaquemecan with Ajotzinco ; Amaquemecan was never 
fituated, as he fays, on the border of the lake, but at twelve miles -diftance 
from it, upon the fide of a mountain. 
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fhip and correfpondence with the monarch of the Eaft, 
by whom they were fent into that country; but at the 
fame time, he exaggerated the difficulties neceflary to be 
overcome in order to go to court, and requefted Cortes 
to change his refolution if he defired to pleafe the king. 
Cortes anfwered, that if he returned back without de- 
livering his embafly he would fail in his duty, and would 
give the utmoft difpleafure to his fovereign who had fent 
him, and particularly when he had found himfelf fo near 
to the court after having furmounted the dangers of fo 
long a journey. [Jf it is fo, faid the king, we will fee 
each other at court ; upon which taking polite leave, 

-after being prefented with fome European toys, he left 

behind him a part of the nobility, that they might at- 
tend Cortes on his journey. 

From: Ajotzinco the Spaniards marched to Gircbinrs 
ac, a city founded upon a little ifland in the lake of Chal- 
co, which, though {mall, was accounted by Cortes the 
moft beautiful he had hitherto feen. This city commu- 
nicated with the main land by means of two large com- 
modious roads, con{tructed on the lake ; the one to the 
fouth, which was two miles in length ; the other to the 
north, which was more than two miles in length. The 
Spaniards paffed along, delighted to fee the multitude 
and beauty of the cities fituated on the lake, the temples 
and towers which rofe above the other buildings, the 
trees and fhrubbery which beautified the inhabited 
places, the fields and floating gardens of the lake, and 
the innumerable little veffels plying upon it ; but at the 
fame time, not a little timorous at feeing themfelves fur- 
rounded by an immenfe crowd of people, which collec- 
ed there from all places to obferve them ; on which ac- 
count Cortes commanded his people to proceed in good 

Vou. II. A x” order 
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order and to be prepared for accidents, and cautioned 
the Indians not to ob{tru& the way nor come too near 
the ranks, unlefs they chofe to be treated as enemies. 
In Cuitlahuac they were well accommodated and enter- 
tained. The lord of that city complained in fecret to 
Cortes of the tyranny of the king of Mexico, entered 
into a confederacy with him, and informed him of the 
moft convenient way to go to the court, and the confter- 
nation into which the oracles of the gods, the phenome- 
na in the heavens, and the fuccefs of the Spanifh arms, 
had thrown Montezuma. 

From Cuitlahauc they proceeded. by the other road 
of the lake towards Iztapalapan, but in the way Cor- 
tes was entertained with a new piece of good fortune. 
The prince Ixtlilxochitl finding that Cortes was not to 
make his journey through Calpolalpan, where he was 
waiting for him, refolved to meet him on the road to 
Iztapalapan: he marched with a confiderable number 
of troops, and pafled clofe to Tezcuco: this having 
been known to the prince Coanacotzin, his brother, 
who, fince the rupture which, as we have already men- 
tioned, happened three years before between them, had 
been totally alienated from him, either moved by fra- 
ternal affeGion, or led on by the hopes of the greater 
advantages to be derived from the union of both their 
interefts, came alfo to meet with him upon this road : 
here they mutually exchanged fentiments, were recon- 
ciled, and united together in order to make a confede- 
racy with the Spaniards. They travelled together until 
they came to Iztapalatenco, where they joined the 
ftrangers. Cortes, upon fecing fo many armed troops, 
was a little uneafy, but being informed of the rank of 
the perfons who were come to find him, and the mo- 

fave 
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tive of their coming, he went out to meet them, and 
the ufual compliments having paffed between them, the - 
two princes invited him to the court of Tezcuco, to 
which he allowed himfelf to be eafily perfuaded to go, 
from the great fervice he hoped to gain by the prince 
Ixtlilxochitl, whofe attachment to the Spaniards was 
now ftrongly apparent. 

Tezcuco then, though fomewhat inferior to Mexico 
in fplendour and magnificence, was the largeft and moft - 
populous city of the country of Anahuac: its popula- 
tion, including the cities of Huexotla, Coatlichan, and 
Atenco, which were fo near as to appear like its fub- 
urbs, occupied one hundred and forty thoufand houfes: 
to the Spaniards it feemed twice as large as Seville. 
The grandeur of the temples and royal palaces, the 
beauty of the ftreets, the fountains and gardens, fur- 
nifhed ample variety of fubjeat for their admiration. 
Cortes entered into this great city accompanied by the 
two princes and many of the Acolhuan nobility, amidift 
an infinite concourfe of people.. He was lodged with 
all his army in the principal palace of the king, where 
the treatment of his perfon was fuitable to the dwelling. 
There the prince Ixtlilxochitl explained his pretended 
right to the kingdom of Acolhuacan, and his complaints 
again{t his brother Cacamatzin and the king of Mexico 
his uncle. Cortes promifed to put him in poffeffion of 
the throne, as foon as he had finifhed his negociations _ 
in Mexico; and, without ftopping in that court, he - 
marched towards Iztapalapan. : 

Iztapalapan was a large and beautiful city, fituated 
towards the point of that {mall peninfula which is be- 
‘tween the two lakes of Chalco to the fouth and Tez. 
cuco to the north: from this peninfula a road led to 

| the 
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the little ifland of Mexico, which was paved for more 
than feven miles, and made on the lake many years be- 
fore. The population of Iztapalapan confifted then of 
more than twelve thoufand houfes, built chiefly on fe- 
veral little iflands contiguous to each other and the fame 
peninfula, clofe to which were innumerable floating 
fields and gardens. ‘This city was then governed by 
the prince Cuitlahuatzin, brother of Montezuma, and 
his immediate fucceflor in the crown of Mexico, who, 
together with his other brother Matlatzincatzin lord of 
the city of Cojohuacan, received Cortes with the fame 
ceremonies ufed by the other lords through whofe cities 
he paffed. He was complimented in an elegant ha- 
rangue, and he, and his troops which accompanied him, 
lodged in his own palace. ‘This was an extenfive and 
moit capacious edifice of ftone and lime, frefh built, 
and not yet completed: befides many halls and cham- 
bers of excellent accommodation, the roofs of which 
were cedar, and the walls covered with fine cotton ta- 
peftry, and befides many large fquares where the al- 
lied troops were quartered, it had a garden of furpriz- 
ing extent and beauty, already defcribed by us when 
we treated of the agriculture of the Mexicans. After 
dinner the prince conduéted his guefts to this garden, 
where they received great recreation, and were impref- 
fed with a very elevated idea of Mexican magnificence. 
In this city the Spaniards obferved, that inftead of mur- 
murings and complaints as elfewhere, they heard no- 
thing but praifes of the government ; fuppofed to have 
been owing to the neighbourhood of the court, which 
made the inhabitants more-cautious in fpeaking. 

The next day the Spaniards marched along that road 
which united, as we have already mentioned, Iztapala- 


pan 
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pan with Mexico, which was interfected by feven {mall 
canals for the paflage of boats from one lake to the 
other, and over thefe were wooden bridges for the 
convenience of paffengers, which lifted up eafily when 
it was neceflary to obftru@ the paflage of an enemy. 
After having paffed through Mexicaltzinco, and viewed 
Colhuacan, Huitzilopocho, Cojohuacan, and Mixcoac, 
cities all fituated upon the borders of the lake, they ar- | 
rived, amidft an immenfe concourfe of people, at a place 
called Xoloc, where this and the road of Cojohuacan 
met each other. In the angle formed by thefe two 
roads, which is not more than half a league diftant from 
the capital, there was a baftion with two little towers, 
furrounded by a wall more than ten feet high, with bat- 
tlements, two entrances, and a draw-bridge; a place 
moft memorable in the hiftory of Mexico, from having 
been the camp of the Spanifh general in the fiege of 
that great city; there the army made a halt, to receive 
the compliments of more than a thoufand Mexican no- 
bles, all uniformly dreffed, who, in pafling before the 
Spanifh general, made a bow with the ufual ceremony 
of touching the earth and kiffing the hand. 

Thefe compliments being over, in which the fpace of 
an hour was confumed, the Spaniards continued their 
courfe, all in as regular order as if they had been going 
to the field of battle. A little way before they reached 
the city, Cortes was informed that the king of Mexico 
was coming to meet him; and a little after he appear- 
ed, with a moft numerous and noble attendance. Three 
nobles preceded, each holding up in his hand a golden 
rod, as the infignia of majefty, by which the people 
were advertifed of the prefence of their fovereign. Mon- 
tezuma came richly clad in a liter covered with plates 


of 
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of gold, which four nobles bore on their fhoulders, 
under the fhade of a parafol of green feathers embroid- 
ered with fancy works of gold; he wore hanging from 
his fhoulders a mantle adorned with the richeft jewels 
of gold and precious ftones, on his head a thin crown 
of the fame metal, and upon his feet thoes of gold tied 
with ftrings of leather worked with gold and gems; he 
was accompanied by two hundred lords, dreft ina ftyle 
fuperior to the other nobles, but all barefooted, two 
by two, keeping clofe on each fide to the walls of the 
houfes, to thew the refpeé they bore to their fovereign. 
As foon as the king and the Spanifh general faw each 
other, both alighted, Cortes from his horfe, and the 
king from his litter, who began to walk leaning on the 
arms of the king of Tezcuco and the lord of Iztapala- 
pan. Cortes, after having made a profound bow to 
the king, approached him to put about his neck a fmall | 
cord of gold, on which were ftrung glafs beads which 
appeared like gems, and the king bowed his head to 
receive it (m); Cortes was alfo going to embrace him, 
but the two lords did not permit it. ‘The general ex- 
preffed in a fhort fpeech, as the circumftances required, 
his benevolence, his refpect, and the pleafure he had in 
the knowledge of fo great amonarch. Montezuma an- 
fwered him in few words, and having performed the 
ufual ceremony of touching the earth and kifling the 
hand, he in return for the prefent of the glafs beads, 
gave him two necklaces of beautiful mother of pearl, 

from 


(m) Solis, in his account of that meeting, makes four miftakes: 1. He fays, 
that the prefent made by Cortes was not a band or chain of glafs. 2. That thofe 
two lords who accompanied Montezuma ‘did not permit Cortes to put it about 
his neck. 3. That they did it with fome difdain. 4. That they were repri- 

_-manded by the king. The whole of this is falfe, invented at caprice, and con- 
trary to the account given by Cortes himfelf. 
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from which hung fome large cray-fifh of gold in imita- 
tion of nature : he charged the prince Cuitlahuatzin ‘to 
conduct Cortes to his dwelling, and he himfelf retired 
with the king of Tezcuco. 

The nobility as well as the populace, who, from the 
tops, doors, and windows of the houfes, were obferv- 
ing all that pafled, were equally furprized and aftonith- 
-ed at the fight of fo many extraordinary objects pre- 
fented to their eyes, and the unheard of complaifance 
of the king, which contributed much to raife the charac- 
ter of the Spaniards. The latter, full of wonder at feeing 
the grandeur of the city, the magnificence of the 
buildings, and the multitude of inhabitants, marched 
along that grand and fpacious way, which, without va- 
rying the leaft from a right line, continued the road of 
Iztapalapan, built upon the lake, to the fouthern gate 
of the greater temple, admiration alternately giving 
way to fear in their minds for their fate, feeing fo fmall 
a number of them in the center of a ftrange and popu- 
lous kingdom. ‘Thus they travelled on for near a mile 
and a half within the city, unto the palace deftined for 
their reception, which formerly belonged to king Axa- 
jacatl, not far diftant from the weftern gate of the fame 
temple. Here Montezuma, who had gone before, wait- 
ed for them. When Cortes arrived at the gate of that 
palace, Montezuma took him by the hand, led him into 
a large hall, made him fit down upon a foot-ftool fimilar 
in form to thofe of the altars of the moderns, and co- 
vered with a fine tapeftry of cotton, and clofe to a wall 
_alfo covered witha tapeftry embroidered with gold and 
gems; and, taking leave of him, faid to him “* You and 
your companions are now “ in your own houfe, refrefh 


“¢ and repofe yourfelves ; I will return fhortly.” 
The 
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The king went to his palace, and Cortes immediately 
ordered a volley of all the artillery to be fired, in order 
to awe and intimidate the Mexicans by the found: in 
the mean while, he went to fee all the chambers of the 
palace where his people were to lodge. ‘This edifice | 
was fo large, that both the Spaniards and their allies, 
who, together with their women and fervants whom 
they brought with them, exceeded feven thoufand in 
number, were accommodated in it; every where there 
was the greateft cleanlinefs and neatnefs, almoft all the | 
chambers had beds of mats, of rufhes, and palm, accord- 
ing to the cultom, and other mais in a round form for 
pillows, with coverlets of fine cotton, and feats made 
of fingle pieces of wood; fome chambers had the floor . 
covered with mats, and the walls alfo covered with ta- 
peftries of cotton of various colours. The walls were 
moderately thick, and at certain diftances there were | 
little towers; the Spaniards therefore found every thing 
which they could wifh for their fecurity. The indefati- 
gable and cautious general immediately diftributed his 
guards, placed a battery of his cannon facing the gate 
of the palace, and took as much care to fortify himfelf. 
as if he had expeéted to be affaulted that night by his — 
enemies. ‘That day there was a magnificent entertain- 
ment prepared for Cortes and his officers, and ferved 
by the nobility, and for the reft of the army were 
brought various and abundant provifions, though of an 
inferior quality. ‘This day, not more memorable to the 
Spaniards than to the Mexicans, was the eighth day of 
November, 1519, feven months after their arrival in 
‘the country of Anahuac. 
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BOOK IX. 


Conferenes of king Montezuma with the Spanifh general ; 
imprifonment of the kings of Mexico and Acelhuacan, 
and other lords; cruel punifbment of Quaubpopoca; ate 
tempts of the governor of Cuba against Cortes, and the 
defeat of Panfilo Narvaez; the killing of many of the 
nobles, and infurrection of the people against the Spa- 
niards ; battle of Otompan, and retreat of the Spaniards 
to Tlafcala; election of king Cuitlahuatzin; victories 
of the Spaniards in Tepejacac, in Xaltatzinco, in Te- 

_ camachalco, and in Quauquechollan; havoc made by the 

fmall-pox ; death of king Cuitlabautzin, and the princes 
Maxizcatzin and Cuicuitzcatzin; election in Mexico of 
the king Quaubtemoixin. 


FTER the Spaniards had dined and ordered every 
thing neceffary for their fecurity, the king re- 
turned, accompanied by many of the nobility to vifit 
them. Cortes came to meet him along with his officers, 
and both parties entered together into the principal 
hall, where they quickly placed another footftool clofe 
to that of the Spanifh general. The king prefented to 
him many curious pieces of work of gold, filver, and 
feathers, and more than five thoufand very fine dreffes of 
cotton. Having at laft fat himfelf down, he made Cor- 
tes fit down alfo, while every other perfon remained 
ftanding. Cortes in lofty expreflions protefted his gra- 
titude to him, and as he was proceeding in his difcourfe 
Montezuma interrupted him with thefe words: ‘¢ Brave 
Fo, 1. : Yy ‘¢ ceneral, 
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general, and you his companions, all my domeftics and 
courtiers are witnefles of the pleafure I have received 
from your happy arrival at this court; and if, hither- 
to, there has been any appearance of a wifh to oppofe 
it, fo much has only been done to humour my fubjects. 
Your fame has enlarged objects and alarmed minds. 
It was reported that you were immortal gods; that 
you came mounted on wild beafts of tremendous fize 
and fiercenefs; and, that you darted thunder with 
which the earth trembled: fome related that you were 
monfters thrown up by the fea; that the infatiable © 
thirft of gold made you abandon your native country; 
that you were greatly addicted to pleafures; and fach 
gluttons, that one of you eat as much as ten of us: 
but all thefe errors are diflipated by the experience 
which my fubjeéts have had of you; now it is known 
that you are mortal men like us, although differing 
in complexion and beard; we have now feen with our 
own eyes that thofe wild beafts fo renowned, are only 
{tags more corpulent than ours; and that your pre- 
tended thunder and lightning are only a more artifi- 
cial {pecies of fhooting tubes, whofe balls are pufhed 
with more force, and do more hurt than ours: with 
regard to your perfonal qualifications, we are well 
informed by thofe who have had communication with 
you, that you are kind and generous, that you pa- 
tiently endure misfortunes, that you are not difpofed 
to feverity, unlefs againit thofe who provoke your 
anger by hoitilities, nor make ufe of your arms but in 
defence of your perfons. : 


~ T do not doubt that you will im like manner have 


} 
6¢ 


a4 


banifhed from your minds, or that you foon will banith, 
thofe falfe ideas with which you may have been im- 
‘¢ prefled 
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-* preffed by the flattery of my vaffals or the adulation 


© of my enemies: fome of them may have told you that 
*¢ T am one of the gods, and that I put on at pleafure the 
“¢ form of a lion, a tyger, or any other animal; but now 


c¢é 


¢ 


n 


Aw 
an 


you fee (taking hold with his fingers of the {kin of his 
arm) that I am of flefh and bone like other mortals, 
although more noble by birth and more powerful 
from the elevation of my rank. The Chempoallefe, 
who, under your protection, have renounced obedi- 
ence to me (although their rebellion fhall not pafs 
unpunifhed) will have made you believe, that the walls 
and roofs of my palaces are of gold, but your own 
eyes have now undeceived you: this is one of my 
palaces, and you here fee that the walls are made of 
{tone and lime, and the roofs of wood. I will not 
deny that my riches are great, but they are exag- 
gerated by my fubjects: fome of them will have com- 
plained to you of my cruelty and tyranny; but they 
term the lawful exercife of the fupreme authority 
tyranny, and call that cruelty which is but the necef- 
fary rigour of juttice. 
‘© Abandoning therefore all falfe conceptions occafion- 
ed to either of us by unjuft reprefentations, I accept 
the embaffy of your king who fends you; I refpe& 
his friendfhip, and offer all my kingdom to his obe- 
dience; fince from the figns we have obferved in the 
heavens, and what we have feen in you, the period 
feems to be arrived when the predictions of our an- 
-ceftors are to be fulfilled, that is, that there were to 
come from the quarter of the Eaft, certain men differ- 
ent in habit and in cuftoms from us, who were to 
become lords of all this country; for we are not the 
original people of this land. It is not many years 
s¢’ fince 
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‘¢ fince our anceftors came here from the regions of the 
“© North, and we Save not ruled thefe people but as the 
bi Pereys of Quetzalcoatl our god and lawful fove- 
“reian.?” : 

Cortes anfwered, by thanking his warmly for the 
fingular kindneffes he had hitherto received from him, 
and for the honourable idea he had formed of the Spa- 
niards. He told him he was fent by the greateft mo- 
narch of Europe, who, although he might afpire to 
fomething higher in virtue of his being the defcendant 
of Quetzalcoatl, neverthelefs, he contented himfelf with 
eftablifhing a confederacy and perpetual friendfhip with 
his majefty and his fucceffors; that the end of his em- 
baffy was not to take away from any one that which he 
poffeffed, but that of announcing a true religion, and 
communicating fome important information which would 
improve his government, and render his vaflals happy ; 
this he would do upon another occafion, if his majefty 
would vouchfafe to hear him. The king affented to his 
propofal, and having informed himfelf of the rank and 
condition of every one of the Spaniards, he took leave, 
and fome little time after he fent them a large prefent, 
confifting of fome works of gold, and three bales of fine 
feathers,. drefles for each of the officers, and two bales 
of dreffes of fine cotton for each of the foldiers. This 
profperous beginning might have fecured to the Spa- 
niards the quiet poffeffion of all that vaft monarchy, if 
they had conducted themfelves with prudence — to 
their courage (7). 


The 


(n) The learned and judicious Acofta, treating of the firft conference with 
Montezuma, in book vii. chap. 25. of his hiftory fays, “ Many are of opinion 
“ that confidering the ftate of things on that firft day, it would have been 
“ eafy for the Spaniards to have done with the king and the kingdom what- 
‘* ever they pleafed, and to have communicated to them the law of Jefus 
« Chrift with peace and contentment to all.” &c. 
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The next day Cortes being defirous to pay his vifit to 
the king, fent to demand an audience, and obtained it fo 
fpeedily, that thofe who brought him the anfwer of the 
king were the perfons themfelves appointed to introduce 
ambafladors, and were to conduct him and inftrué him 
in the ceremonials of that court. Cortes dreffed himfelf 
in his moft fplendid habit, and took along with him the 
captains Alvavarado, Sandoval, Velafquez, and. Ordaz, 
and alfo five foldiers. They proceeded to the royal pa- 
lace, amidft an immenfe multitude of people, and as foon 
as they reached the firft gate, the perfons who accom. 
panied them ranged themfelves in two files, one on each 
fide of them, as it was deemed a want of refpe@ to mas 
jefty to enter in a crowded manner. After pafling 
through three courts, and fome halls, to the Jaft anti- 
chamber in order to come at the hall of audience, they 
were politely received by feveral lords who kept guard, 
and were forced to put off their fhoes, and to cover their 
pompous dreffes with fome coarfe garments. When they 
entered the hall of audience, the king made fome fteps 
towards Cortes and took him by the hand, and giving 
a look of kindnefs to all the reft, he made them all fit 
down. ‘Their conference was long on different fubjeéts. 
The king afked feveral queftions concerning the govern. 
ment and natural productions of Spain; and Cortes, 
after having fatisfied him in every thing, artfully led the 
difcourfe upon matters of religion. He explained to 
him the unity of God, the creation of the world, the feve- 
rity of the judgments of God, the glory with which he re- 
wards the juft, and the eternal punifhments to which he 
condemns the wicked. Then he fpoke of the rites of 
Chriftianity, and in particular of the pure and unbloody 
facrifice of the mafs; to draw a comparifon between it 


and 
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and the inhuman facrifices of the Mexicans, declaiming 
warmly again{ft the barbarous cruelty of facrificing hu- 
man victims, and feeding on their flefh. Montezuma 
anfwered, that with refpe@ to the creation of the world 
they were of one fentiment ; as that which Cortes had 
juit faid had been communicated to him by his anceftors; 
that as to the reft he had already been informed by his 
ambaffadors of the religion of the Spaniards:' I, how- 
ever, he added, do not doubt of the goodnefs of the 
God whom you adore ; but if he is kind to Spain, our 
gods are equally fo to Mexico, as the experience of 
many centuries has {hewn to us. Spare yourfelves there- 
fore the trouble of endeavouring to induce me to leave 
their worfhip. With regard to our facrifices, 1 do not 
know why we are to be blamed for facrificing to the 
gods thofe men, who either on account of their own 
crimes, or from their fate in war, are deftined to death.. 
But although Cortes did not fucceed in converting him 
to the Chriftian religion, he obtained a promife, as has 
been affirmed, that there never fhould be any human 
flefh prepared for the royal table, either becaufe the 
reafon urged by Cortes againft it, wakened in his mind 
the horror natural at fuch food, or becaufe he was de- 
firous of fhewing compliance with the Spaniards in fome 
of their demands. On this occafion alfo he difplayed 
the royal beneficence towards them, prefenting to 
Cortes, and his four officers, feveral labours of gold, 
and ten bales of fine drefles of cotton, and a golden 

necklace to every foldier. | 
Cortes having returned to his quarters (for thus we 
may hereafter name the palace of Axajacatl where the 
Spaniards were lodged,) he began to refle& on the dan- 
ger which furrounded him in the heart of a city fo ftrong. 
and 
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and populous, and refolved to conciliate the minds of the 
nobles by good conduét, obfequious and kind manners, 
and ordered his people to behave themfelves with fo 
much guard and difcretion that the Mexicans might have 
nothing to complain of: but while he appeared to watch 
with dilizence to keep peace, he was revolving in his 
mind moft daring and rath defigns, totally adverfe to 
tranquillity; and in order to bring them to maturity, it 
being neceffary to inform himfelf with his own eyes of 
the fortifications of Mexico, and the forces of the Mexi- 
cans, he demanded permiffion of the king to vifit the 
royal palaces, the greater temple, and the fquare of the 
market. The king chearfully granted his requeft, un- 
fufpicious of the crafty general, nor forefaw the confe- 
quences of his great indulgence. The Spaniards faw all 
they wifhed to fee, and found every where new fubjeéts 
of admiration. | : 
The city of Mexico was then fituated, as we have al- 
ready faid, upon a {mall ifland in the lake of Tezcuco, 
fifteen miles to the weftward from that court, and four 
to the ealtward from that of Tlacopan. For the conve- 
nience of pafling to the main land, there were three great 
caufeways of earth and ftone, raifed in the lake. That 
of Iztapalapan, towards the fouth, upwards of feven 
miles; that of Tlacopan, towards the weft, about two 
miles; and that of Tepejacac, towards the north, of three 
tiles in length (p); and all three fo broad, that ten men 


on 


(p) Dr. Robertfon puts inftead of the road of Tepejacac, that of 'T €ZCUCO, 
which, in the part where he defcribes Mexico, he places towards the north- 
weit, and when he {peaks of the pofts of the Spanith forces at the fiege of that 
capital, he places it towards the eaft: though he has already faid, that there was _ 
no road upon the lake towards the eaft: but there never was, nor could be, any 
road on the lake from Mexico to Tezcuco, on account of the prodigious depth ~ 
of its bed in that part; and if there could have been any, it would not have 
been only three miles as this author affirms, but fifteen miles in length, which is 
the diftance between them. 
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on horfeback could pafs abreaft. Befides thefe three 
roads, there was another fomewhat narrower for the 
two aquedutts of Chapoltepec. The circumference of 
the city, exclufive of the fuburbs, meafured more than 
ten miles, and the number of houfes were at leaft fixty 
thoufand (g). Thecity was divided into four quarters, 
and each quarter into feveral diftricts, the Mexican names 
of which are {till preferved among the Indians. The di- 
viding lines of the four quarters, were the four broad 
roads, leading from the four gates of the area of the 
greater temple. The firft quarter called Tecpan, now 
St. Paul, comprehended all that part between the two 
roads leading from the fouthern and eaftern gates. The 
fecond Magotla, now St. John, the part between the 
fouthern and weftern roads. The third T/aquechiuhcan, 
now St. Mary, the part between the weftern and nor- 
thern roads; and the fourth A/zacualco, now St. Sebafs 
tian, the part of the city between the roads which led 
from the northern and eaftern gates. To thofe four 
parts into which the city was divided from the time of 
its foundation, the city of Tlatelolco was added as a fifth, 
fituated towards the north-weit, havin g been united after 


the 


(qg) Torquemada affirms, that the population of the capital amounted to one 
hundred and twenty thoufand houfes; but the anonymous conqueror, Gomara, 
Herrera, and other hiftorians, agree in the number of fixty thoufand houfes, 
not that of fixty thoufand inhabitants, as Robertfon fays; for no ancient author 
computed them fo few in number. It istrue, that in the Italian tranflation of 
the relation of the anonymous conqueror we read /é/Jante mila abitanti; but this 
has been without doubt, a miftake of the tranflator, who having, perhaps; 
found in the original /e/anta mil Vicinos, tranilated it fixty thoufand aditanti, 
when he ought to have faid fuochi; becaufe, otherwife Cholula, Xochomilco, 
Iztapalapan, and other fuch cities would be made greater than Mexico. But 
in the above mentioned number the fuburbs are not included. It appears that ~ 
Torquemada included the fuburbs, but {till his calculation appears excelfive. —~ 


» 
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the conqueft of king Axajacatl to Tenochtitlan, and both 
together formed Mexico. | 
Around the city there were many dicloes and refer- 
voirs for collecting water when it was neceflary; and 
within it fo many canals, that there was hardly a dif- 
trict which could not be approached by boats; a circum- 
{tance which did not lefs contribute to embellifh the ci- 
ty, and to make the tranfportation of provifions, and all 
other commodities of traffick eafy, than to give the citi- 
zens fecurity from the attempts of their enemies. Al- 
though the principal ftreets were broad and ftraight, of 
many others, fome were mere canals, where there was 
no pafling but in boats; others were paved and free of 
water, and fome had a fmall channel between two ter- 
raffes, which ferved for the convenience of paffengers, 
and for the unloading of veffels, or were little gardens 
planted with trees and flowers. 
Among the various buildings of the city, befides ma- 
ny temples and magnificent royal palaces, of which we - 
have already fpoken, there were other palaces, or great 
houfes, which the feudatory lords had conftructed for 
their habitation during the time which they were occa- 
fionally obliged to refide at court. Almoft all the 
houfes, except thofe of the poor, had balconies with pa- 
rapets, and fome of them even battlements and towers, 
though much imaller than thofe of the temples: fo that 
upon the whole, the Mexicans provided for their defence 
in their ftreets and houfes as well as their temples. 
Befides the large and famous fquare of Tlatelolco, 
where the principal market was held, there were other 
little market-places diftributed through the city, where 
they fold ordinary provifions. There were alfo in dif- 
ferent places fountains and fifh-ponds, particularly near 
Vou. II. ee Ze : to 
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to the temples, and many gardens, part laid out on the 
natural level of the earth, and part raifed into high ter- 
raffles. 

The many and great buildings, neatly whitened and 
polifhed, the lofty towers of the temples, fcattered 
through the four quarters of the city, the canals, trees, 
and gardens, formed an aflemblage of objects fo beautiful, 
that the Spaniards appeared never fatisfied with viewing 
it, particularly when they beheld it from the upper area 
of the greater temple, which not only commanded a prof- 
pect of all the extent of Mexico, but alfo of the lake, 
and the beautiful and populous cities around it. They 
were not lefs aftonifhed at feeing the royal palaces, and 
the wonderful variety of plants and animals which were 
reared there; but nothing ftruck their minds with more — 
amazement than the large fquare of the market. There 
was not a Spaniard who did not extol it with fingular 
praifes, and fome of them, who had travelled through 
almoft all Europe, declared, as Bernal Diaz reports, that 
they had never feen in any place of the world, either fo 
great a number of merchants, or fuch a variety of mer-: 
chandize fo well ordered and difpofed. | 

When the Spaniards mounted the greater temple, 
they found the king there, who had anticipated their ar- 
rival, in order to prevent by his prefence, any attempt 
of violence againft his gods. After having obferved the 
city from that great height, at the inftance of the king 
himfelf, Cortes demanded permifhon to fee the fanétua- 
ries, which the king granted to him after confulting the 
pricfts. The Spaniards entered there, and contemplat- 
ed, not without compafiion and horror, the blindnefs of 
thofe people, and the horrid flaughter which fuperftition 
committed at their facrifices. Cortes then turning to 

the. 
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the king faid, *¢ I wonder, prince, that a monarch, fo 
«¢ wife as you are, can adore thofe abominable figures of 

_“* the devil as gods.”” * If I had known,” anfwered the 
king, “ that you would have fpoken difrefpectfully of 
“© our gods, I fhould not have yielded to your requeft.” 
Cortes, feeing him fo much incenfed, begged his excufe; 
and took leave to withdraw to his quarters. ‘* Go in 
_ ** peace,” faid the king; ‘* for I will {tay here to ap- 
“¢ peafe the anger of our gods, which you have provok- 
** ed by your blafphemy.”’ 

_ Notwithftanding this circumftance of difguft, Cortes 
not only obtained permiffion from the king to build with- 
in the enclofure of his quarters a chapel in honour of 
his god, but alfo the workmen and materials for the build- 
ang, in which they celebrated mafs, although without 
wine, and the foldiers daily affembled there to perform 
their devotions. He fixed alfo, in the principal court, 
a great crofs, that the Mexicans might fee the high ve- 
neration in which they held that fymbol of their religion. 
He was moreover defirous of confecrating the very fanc- 
tuary of Huitzilopochtli to the worthip of his god, but 
at that time he was reftrained by refpect for the king 
and the priefts; but he accomplifhed this purpofe fome 
months after, having acquired a greater authority by the 
imprifonment of the king, and other actions not more 
prudent or lefs rafh, as will prefently appear. — 

He broke the idols which were worf{hipped there, made 
them clean and adorn the fanQuary, placed a crucifix and 
an image of the mother of God in it, and placing him- 
felf upon his knees before thofe facred images, he thanked 
the Almighty for having granted leave to adore him in 
that place, fo ong deftined to cruel and deteftable idola- 
try. His pious zeal made him frequently repeat to Mon- 

| tezuma 
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tezuma his arguments for the truth of his religion; but 
although Montezuma was not difpofed to embrace it, 
moved however by his fuggeftions, he commanded that 
from that time forward no human viétims fhould be fa- 
crificed ; and although he did not agree with the Spa- 
nifh general in renouncing idolatry, he continued to ca- 
refs him, and no day pafled without his making fome 
prefent to, and fhewing new civilities to the Spaniards. 
The order which the king gave refpeéting the facrifices 
were not ftriétly obferved, and that great harmony, 
which had hitherto fubfifted, was difturbed - the dar- 
ing attempts of the Spanith general. 

Six days were hardly elapfed after the entry of the 
Spaniards into Mexico, when Cortes, finding himfelf, as 
it were, infulated in the centre of an immenfe myriad of 
people, and confidering how dangerous their fituation 
would become, if the mind of the king fhould ever 
change, which event might happen, was perfuaded there 
was no other conduét to be followed for their fecurity 
than to make himfelf mafter of the perfon of the king ; 
but fuch a meafure being extremely repugnant to juftice 
and reafon, which demanded from him both refpe& to 
the majefty of that monarch, and gratitude for his great 
beneficence, he fought for pretences to quiet his confci- 
‘ence, and to fhield his honour; for which purpofe he 
found none fo fitting as the revolutions at Vera Cruz, 
the intelligence of which he had kept fecret in his breaft 
till this time, but being willing now to avail himfelf of 
it, he revealed it to his officers, that they might take 
into their ferious confideration what would be moft pro- 
per and effectual to deliver themfelves from fuch immi-— 
nent danger; and, in order to juftify his attempt, and 
-excite the Spaniards to execute it, he made fome princi- 

pal 
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pal perfons of the allies be called (whofe information 
ought always to be fufpicious, on account of their bitter 
enmity to the Mexicans), and demanded of them if they 
had obferved any thing new in the inhabitants of that 
court? They replied, that the Mexican populace was 
then amufed with the public rejoicings, which the king 
had ordered, to celebrate the arrival of fuch noble ftran- 
gers; but that amongft the nobility they perceived a 
fufpicious look; and, among other things, they had 
heard them fay, that it would be eafy to lift up the 
bridges upon the canals, which feemed to indicate fome 
-fecret confpiracy againft the Spaniards. 
Cortes could not fleep from uneafinefs that whole 
night, and paffed it traverfing his quarters in deep me- 
ditation. A centinel told him, that in one of the cham- 
bers there was a door which had been frefh walled up. 
. Cortes made it be opened, and upon entering they found 
feveral chambers, where the treafure of the deceafed 
king was depofited. He faw there many idols, a great 
quantity of works of gold, of gems, of feathers, of cot- 
ton, and feveral other things which were paid by the 
tributary provinces, or prefented by the feudatory lords 
to their fovereign. After beholding with amazement fo 
much riches, he made the door be again walled up, and 
left in its former ftate. 

The next morning he called together his captains, re- 
prefented to them the hoftilities committed by the lord 
of Nauhtlan upon the garrifon at Vera Cruz and the 
Totonacas their allies, which the allies themfelves faid 
would not have been offered without the exprefs order 
or permiflion of the king of Mexico. He painted, in 
_ ftrong colours, the danger in which they then ftood, and 
declared his defign to them, exaggerating the advantages 

which 
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which were to be expected from the execution of it, and 
diminifhing the evils which ic might occafion. ‘Their 
opinions were various, Some of them rejected the pro- 
pofition of the general as rafh and impraéticable, and 
faid, that it would be fitter to afk permiffion from the 


king to retire from the country, fince as he had endea- 


voured, with fo much earneftnefs, and fuch large pre- 
fents, to turn them from their refolution of coming to 
Mexico, he would promptly confent to their departure. 
Some of them thought, that although it was neceflary 
for them to depart, yet they imagined that it would be 
proper to do it fecretly, i order to give the Mexicans 
no opportunity of betraying them in any manner; but 
the greater part of them having, it is probable, been 
previoufly biafled by the general, embraced his propofal, 
rejecting the others as more dangerous and ignominious. 
‘© What will they fay of us?’ they afked, ** when they 
‘* fee us go fuddenly from a court where we have been 
“¢ crowned with honour ; who will not be perfuaded that 
“* it is fear which chafes us away? If we ever lofe the 
“¢ reputation of courage, what fecurity can we promife 
“* ourfelves, either in thofe places of the Mexicans 
“* through which we mutt pafs, or among our allies, who 
¢¢ will no longer be reftrained by refpect for our arms ?”? — 
At laft, the refolution was formed to take Montezuma in 
his palace, and to bring him prifoner to their quarters ; 
a refolution moft barbarous, however, and wild to ex- 
cefs, fuggefted by apprehenfions for their fate, and their 
paft uniform experience of fuccefs, which, more than any 
thing elfe, encourages men, and leads them gradually on 
always to fome {till more daring undertaking. 

For the execution of this dangerous plan, Cortes put 


all his troops in arms, and ftationed them at proper pla- 


ces. 
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ces. He commanded five of his officers and twenty-five 
of his foldiers, in whom he placed chief confidence, to 
repair two by two to the palace, but in fuch a manner 
that they might all meet there at once, as if by accident ; 
and having previoufly obtained leave of the king, he 
went himfelf with his interpreter Marina, at the ufual 
hour of his vifit to him. He was introduced with the 
other Spaniards into the hall of audience, where the 
king, far from fufpecting what was to happen, received 
‘them with his wonted kindnefs. He made them fit 
down, prefented to them fome works of gold, and be- 
fides prefented one of his daughters to Cortes: Cortes, 
after having expreffled his gratitude, in the moft polite 
terms, apologifed for not accepting her, alleging that 
he was married in Cuba, and according to the Chriftian 
law, he was not permitted to have two wives; but at 
laft he received her into his company, to avoid giving 
difguft to the king, and to have an opportunity of mak- 
ing her a Chriftian, as he afterwards did. To the other 
- officers alfo he gave fome daughters of Mexican lords of 
thofe he had in his feraglio. ‘They converfed after- 
wards, for fome time, on various fubje&s ; but Cortes, 
feeing that thofe difcourfes diverted him from his objeét, 
told the king that his vifit then was made to communi- 
cate to him the proceedings of his vaffal the lord of 
Nauhtlan: he complained of the hoftilities committed by 
that lord on the Totonacas, on account of their friend- 
fhip with the Spaniards; of the war made on the Spa- 
niards at Vera Cruz, and the death of Efcalante the go- 
vernor, and fix foldiers of that garrifon. ‘I (he added) 
*¢ muft give an account to my fovereign of the death of 
_* thofe Spaniards ; and in order to be able to give him 
‘© proper fatisfaction, I have made enquiry into fo fingu- 

Petar 
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‘¢ Jar an event. All confider you the principal author of 
** thofe revolutions ; but 1 am far from thinking fo great 
** a monarch capable of fuch perfidy as to perfecute me 
‘¢ as an enemy in that province, while at the fame time 
‘‘ you are heaping favours upon me in your court.” “1 
** do not doubt (replied the king) but thofe who accufe 

‘¢me of the war of Nauhtlan are the Tlafcalans, my 
‘< fworn enemies; but I proteft I had no influence in it. 
** Quauhpopoca has proceeded to do fo without my or- 
‘ ders, and rather againft my inclination; and that you 
“¢ may be aflured of the truth, I will mink him immedi- 
“¢ ately come to court, and put him into your hands.” 
He immediately called two of his courtiers, and deliver- 
ing to them a certain gem, which he always wore hang- 
ing at his arm, and ferved in place of a feal as a fign of 
his commands, he ordered them to go with all poffible 
{peed to Nauhtlan to bring Quauhpopoca from thence to 
court, and the other principal perfons who were con- 
cerned in the death of the Spaniards, and gave them au- 
thority to raife troops, and take them by force if they 
fhould refufe to obey. 

The two courtiers departed immediately to execute 
their commiffion, and the king faid to Cortes, ** What 
<* can I do more to affure you of my fincerity ?”? “I 
<¢ have no doubt of it (anfwered Cortes) ;- but in order 
“¢ to clear up the error into which your vaflals have like- 
¢¢ wife fallen, that the affair of Nauhtlan had been ex- 
‘¢ ecuted by your orders, we with for a ftrong proof of 
<¢ it, which will manifeft your benevolence towards us ; 
‘¢ and no one feems more adapted for this purpofe than 
“* that of your condefcending to live with us until the 
‘¢ suilty perfons appear, and manifeft your innocence by 
‘ their confeffion. That will be fudicient to fatisfy my 

“ fovereign, 


a 
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‘* fovereign, to juftify your conduét, to honour and 
*¢ fhelter us under the fhade of your majefty.”’ In fpite 
of the artful words in which Cortes endeavoured to dif- 
guife his daring and injurious pretenfion, the king im- 
mediately penetrated his meaning, and was difturbed. 
_ *¢ When was there ever an inftance (he faid) of a king 
** tamely fuffering himfelf to be led into prifon? And 
** although I was willing to debafe myfelf in fo vile a 
** manner, would not all my vaflals immediately arm 
-S¢ themfelves to fet me free? Iam not a man who can 
<< hide myfelf, or fly to the mountains ; without fubjea- 
<¢ ing myfelf to fuch infamy, I am here now ready to fa- 
‘¢ tisfy your complaints.’’ ‘* The houfe, prince (return- 
** ed Cortes), to which we invite you, is one of your pa- 
— Jaces; nor will it excite the wonder of your fubjects, 
‘*¢ who are accuftomed to your change of habitation, to 
*¢ fee you now go to inhabit the palace of your deceafed 
“¢ father Axajacatl, from a motive of fhewing your be- 
“© nevolence towards us. In cafe your fubjeéts after- 
** wards fhould dare to do any thing againft you or us, 
“* we have enough of courage, ftrong arms, and good 
_ weapons, to repel their violence. -In other refpedts 
*¢ I engage my faith you fhall be as much honoured and 
*¢ attended upon by us as by your own fubjetts.”” The 
king perfevered in his refufal, and Cortes in his importu- 
nity; until at laft, one of the Spanifh officers, extremely 
daring and impetuous, not brooking this delay to the 
execution of their proje@, faid, in paflion, that they 
fhould leave difcourfing, and refolve to take him by 
force, or put him to death. The king, who difcerned 
in the afpect of the Spaniard, what was his purpofe, 
eagerly demanded of Marina what that furious ftranger 
faid?.** I, prince (fhe anfwered with mildnefs and dif- 

Vou... We Seen i es Grethon, ) 
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cretion), ‘¢ as your fubject, defire your happinefs; but 
*¢ as the confidant of thofe men, know their fecrets, and 
*¢ am acquainted with their character. If you conde- 
‘* fcend to do what they require, you will be treated by 
‘¢ them with all the honour which is due to your royal 
<¢ perfon; but if you perfift in your refufal, your life 
‘¢ will be in danger.”” That unhappy king, who from 
the time that he had the firft intelligence of the arrival 
of the Spaniards, had been ftruck with a fuperftitious 
panick, and had become daily more pufillanimous, feeing 
himfelf in fuch difficulty, and being perfuaded that be- 
fore his guards could come to his fuccour he might pe- 
rifh by the hands of men fo daring and refolute, at laft 
yielded to their importunity. ‘ I am willing to truft 
“¢ myfelf with you ; let us go, let us go, fince the gods 
** thus intend ;”” and immediately he ordered his litter 
to be prepared, and he got into it, in order to be tranf- 
ported to the quarters of the Spaniards. 

Our readers will probably, on reading and confider- 
ing all the circumftances of this extraordinary event, feel 
the fame difpleafure we feel in giving the relation; as 
the Spaniards cannot but appear to have been the fe- 
vereft inftruments fate ever made ufe of to farther the 
ends of Providence in the difcovery and connettion of the 
new with the old continent. 

Montezuma, at length, left his palace never to return 

toit again. He departed, declaring to his courtiers, for 
certain reafons, after confultation with his gods, he was 
going to pafs fome days, of his own free will, with thofe 
ftrangers, commanding them to publifh it through all 
the city. He went with all the pomp and magnificence 
with which he ufually appeared in public, and the Spa- 
niards kept clofe to him, guarding him, under pretence - 
of 
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of doing him honour. Thenews this fingular event im- 
mediately fpread through the whole capital, and the 
people affembled in crowds ; fome were affected fo as to 
weep, and others threw themfelves upon the ground in 
defpair. The king attempted-to confole them, telling 
them, that it was with his own pleafure, that he went to 
be among his friends ; but being apprehenfive of fome 
diforder, he gave orders to his minifters to chafe the 
_ rabble from the ftreets, and threatened death to any one 
who caufed any commotion or difturbance. Having ar- 
rived at the quarters, he careffed the Spaniards, and took 
the apartments that pleafed him moft, which his domef- 
tics quickly decorated with the fineft tapeftry of cotton 
and feathers, and the beft furniture of the royal palace. 
Cortes placed guards at the entry to thofe apartments, 
and doubled thofe which were ufual for the fecurity of 
their quarters. He intimated to all the Spaniards and 
all the allies, that they were to treat him and ferve him 
with all the refpec&t which was due to majefty, and per- 
mitted the Mexicans to vifit him whenever they pleafed, 
provided there were but few at atime ; fo that he want- 

ed nothing that he had in his own palace but liberty. 
Here Montezuma was allowed to give free audience 
to his vaflals, heard their petitions, pronounced fenten- 
ces, and governed the kingdom with the affiftance of his 
minifters and counfellors. His domeftics ferved him with 
the fame diligence and punctuality as ufual. A band of 
nobles waited upon him at table, ordered in ranks of four 
‘at a time, carrying the difhes raifed up in their hands 
_ for the fake of oftentation ; after having chofen what he 
liked, he divided the reft among the Spaniards who affit- 
ed and the Mexican nobles wha attended him: not con- 
tented 
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tented with this, his generofity made him diftribute fre- 
quent and magnificent prefents among the Spaniards. 

Cortes, on his part, fhewed fo much earneftnefs that 
his people fhould pay him the refpe& which was due, 
that he ordered a Spaniard to be whipped for anfwering 
the king rudely, and would have made him be hanged, 
as fome hiftorians affirm, if the king himfelf had not in- 
terpofed inhis behalf. But if the foldier was deferving 
of chaftifement for infulting the majefty of that king by 
a rude word, what punifhment did he merit who had fo 
outrageoufly deprived him of his liberty? Every time 
that Cortes went to vifit him he obferved the fame cere- 
mony, and paid him the fame compliments which he had 
been ufed to do when he went to the royal palace. In 
order to amufe him in prifon, he made the foldiers go 
through the military exercife, or made them play at 
games before him; and the king himfelf frequently con- 
defcended to play with Cortes and the captain Alvarado, 
at a game which the Spaniards called bodoque, and fhew- 
ed himfelf happy to lofe in order to have an opportunity 
of exercifing his liberality ; once after dinner he loft for- 
ty pieces of unwrought gold, which, as near as we can 
guefs, was equal to one hundred and fixty ounces at 
leatt. 

Cortes perceiving his liberality, or rather prodigality, 
told him one day that fome knavifh foldiers had ftolen 
fome pieces of gold from the treafury of his deceafed fa- 
ther Axajacatl, but that he would make them immedi- 
ately reftore the whole of their theft. ** Provided,” 
faid the king, ‘* they do not touch the images of the 
‘< gods, nor any thing deftined for their worfhip, they 
‘¢ may take as much as they pleafe.” Having got this 
permiflion, the Spaniards took out foon after more than 

a thou- 
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a thoufand fine habits of cotton; Cortes commanded 
them to be replaced, but Montezuma oppofed it, faying 
he never took back what he had once given away. Cor- 
tes alfo imprifoned fome foldiers, becaufe they had taken 
out of the fame treafure a certain quantity of liquid am- 
ber; but, at the defire of the king, they were again fet 
at liberty. Montezuma, not contented with yielding up 
his riches to the Spaniards, prefented to Cortes another 
of his daughters, whom the general accepted, in order 
to marry her to Chriftopher Olid, camp-mafter to the 
Spanith troops. This princefs, as well as the other for- 
merly prefented, were immediately inftruéted and bap- 
tized, without any oppofition from their father. 

Cortes, having no longer any doubt of the friendly 
_difpofition of the king, which had been manifefted not 
only by his extraordinary liberality, but alfo by the 
pleafure he took in living among the Spaniards, after 
fome days of confinement allowed him to go out of the 
quarters, and exhorted him to go as often as he pleafed 
to amufe himfelf with the chafe, of which he was immo- 
derately fond. ‘That debafed monarch did not refufe 
this miferable ufe of his liberty; he went frequently, 
fometimes to the temples to perform his devotions, fome- 
times to the lake to catch water-fowl, fometimes to the 
wood of Chapoltepec, or fome other place of pleafure ; 
_ always guarded, however, by a {trong company of Spa- 
nifh foldiers. When he went upon the lake, he was 
efcorted by a vaft number of boats, or by two brigan- 
tines, which Cortes had caufed to be built as foon as he 
entered that capital (r). When he reforted to the 

| | woods, 


(x) In order to fet forth at once the life of Montezuma while in prifon, we 


recount here fome events which happened pofterior to others, which are iill 
to be related. 
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woods, he was accompanied by two thoufand Tlafca- 
Jans, befides a numerous retinue of Mexicans, who al- 
ways were in attendance to ferve him ; but he never pas 
ed a night out of the quarters. 

Upwards of fifteen days had elapfed fince the impri- 
fonment of the king, when the two meflengers returned: 
from Nauhtlan, conducting Quauhpopoca, his fon, and 
fifteen other nobles, accomplices in the death of the go- 
vernor Efcalante. Quauhpopoca came richly dreffed, in 
a litter: when he arrived at the quarters he pulled off 
his fhoes, according to the ceremony of the palace, and 
covered himfelf with a coarfe habit; he was introduced 
to the audience of the king, and, having obferved the 
ufual forms of refpe&, he faid, ‘* Behold, moft great 
“‘ and powerful prince, your fervant obedient to your 
*© commands, and ready to comply in every thing with 
‘¢ your defire.”” ‘* You have conducted yourfelf not a 
<¢ little amifs in this point,”’ returned the king, with dif-. 
dain, * by treating thofe ftrangers, whom I have receiv- 
‘¢ ed like friends into my court, as enemies; and your 
“¢ temerity has been exceflive, in blaming me as the au- 
<¢ thor of fuch proceedings ; you fhall therefore be pu- 
‘¢ nifhed as a traitor to your fovereign.”’ Quauhpopoca 
endeavoured to excufe himfelf, but the king would not 
liften to him, and made him be immediately delivered up 
to Cortes, with his accomplices, that, after the crime 
was examined into, he might punifh them as he fhould 
think proper. Cortes put the neceflary queftions, and 
they openly confeffed the fa&, without at firft blaming 
the king ; until being threatened with the torture, and 
believing their punifhment inevitable, they declared that 
what they had done was enjoined by the king, without 

whofe 
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whofe orders they would not have dared to attempt any 
thing againft the Spaniards. 

Cortes, after hearing their confeffion and pretending 
not to believe their excufe, condemned them to be burn- 
ed alive before the royal palace, for being guilty of trea- 
fon to the king. He repaired immediately to the king’s 
apartment, with three or four of his officers, and a fol- 
dier who carried irons in his hands; and, without omit- 
ting even upon this occafion the ufual ceremony and com- 
pliments, he faid to the king, ** The delinquents, prince, 
¢¢ have now been examined, and all of them have con- 
‘¢ feffed their guilt, and blame you as the author of the 
“¢ death of my Spaniards: I have condemned them to 
‘* the punifhment which they, and which you alfo, de- 
“ ferve, agreeably to their confeffion; but, in confidera- 
“* tion of the many kindneffes you have rendered us 
<< hitherto, and the regard you have manifefted for my 
“¢ fovereign and towards my nation, I am willing to grant 
‘© you the favour of your life, although I cannot avoid 
‘¢ making you feel a part of the punifhment which you 
<¢ merit for your crime.’ Upon faying this, he, in an 
angry tone, commanded the foldier to put the irons upon 
his legs, and without deigning to hear a word from him, 
turned about and departed. The ftupefaction of the 
king at feeing this outrage offered to his perfon was fo 
great, that it left him no power of refiftance nor any 
words to exprefs his affli@ion: he remained for fome 
time in a ftate of infenfibility; his domeftics who attend- 
ed fignified their grief in filent tears; and throwing 
themfelves at his feet, eafed the weight of the irons 
with their hands, and endeavoured to prevent their con- 
tact with his legs by placing bandages of cotton between 
them. As he returned to himfelf, he broke out into 

fome 
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fome expreflions of impatience, but he foon calmed again, 
attributing his miferies to the fupreme difpenfations of 

his gods. : | 
This bold aétion was hardly performed, when Cortes 
proceeded to execute another not lefs prefumptuous. 
After having given orders to the guards not to admit 
any Mexican to fee the king, he commanded Quauhpo- 
‘ poca, his fon, and the reft of his accomplices, to be led 
to punifhment; they were conducted by the Spaniards 
themfelves, all armed and formed in order of battle, to 
keep the people in awe in cafe they fhould be willing to 
oppofe the execution of their fentence. But what could 
that {mall troop of men have done againft the immenfe 
multitude of Mexicans who aflembled to be fpeétators 
of the event? The fire was kindled before the principal 
palace of the king. The fuel made ufe of was a great 
quantity of bows, arrows, darts, lances, fwords, and 
fhields, which were taken from an armoury ; for Cortes 
had demanded thefe of the king, that he might rid him- 
felf of the uneafinefs which the fight of fo many arms 
occafioned. Quauhpopoca, tied hand and foot and 
placed upon the pile where he was to be burned, again 
protefted his innocence, and repeated that what he had 
done was by the exprefs order of his king; he then made 
prayers to his gods, and encouraged his companions to 
bear their fufferings. The fire being kindled they were 
all in a few minutes confumed, (s) in fight of a numerous 
multitude 


(s) Solis, when he makes mention of the fentence of Cortes againft Quauh- 
popoca, fpeaks thus ‘* Juzgofe militarmente la caufa, y fe les dio fentencia' de 
“ muerte, con la circunftancia de que fuiffen quemados publicamente fus cuer- 

“ pos.” Wherein, without mentioning the fpecies of punifhment to which they 
were condemned, he makes it be underftood, that the prifoners were not burn- 
ed, but their dead bodies only. This is not at all confiftent with the fincerity 

which. 
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multitude, who made no commotion becaufe they were 
perfuaded, as is probable, that this punifhment was 
executed by order of the king: and it is to be imagined 
that the fentence had been publifhed in his name. 

This conduct of Cortes is by no means to be juftified, 
fince befides arrogating to himfelf an authority which 
did not belong to him, if he believed the king had 
been the author of the revolutions at Vera Cruz, why 
condemn to death, and to fo cruel a death, men who had 
no other guilt than that of executing punctually the 
orders of their fovereign? If he did not believe the king 
suilty, why fubject him to fo much ignominy, in contra-. 
diction to the refpec due to his charaéter, the gratitude 
which might naturally have been felc for his bounty, 
and the juftice claimed by his innocence? It is probable, 
that Quauhpopoca had an exprefs order from the king 
to bring the Totonacas again under obedience to his 
crown, and that being unable to execute that order with- — 
out embroiling himfelf with the Spaniards, who pro- 
tected the rebels, he carried things to the extremity 
which we have feen. 

As foon as the criminals were punifhed, Cortes went 
to the apartment of the king, and faluting him with ex- 
prefiions of affection, and boafting the favour which he 
had done him in granting him his life, he made his fet- 
ters be taken off. he joy which Montezuma then 
felt, was proportioned to the anguifh the ignominy had 
excited; he Joft all his fears of having his life taken from 
him, and received this phantom of liberty as an incom- 

Vou. II. 3B parable 


which is requifite from an hiftorian. He ftudied to diffemble whatever did not 
conform with the panegyric of his hero; but his diflimulation is of but little 
confequence, while not only other hiftorians, but even Cortes himfelf affirms it 
openly, in his letter to Charles V. See in particular Herrera, in his Decad II. 
book viii. chap. 9, 
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parable benefit; he was fo fallen in dignity and fpirit, 
that he embraced Cortes with the utmoft affection, ex- 


preffed his gratitude to him in the ftrongeft terms, and 


that day fhewed extraordinary complaifance to the Spa- 
niards and his own vaffals. Cortes took off his guard, 
and told the king that whenever he pleafed he might 
return to his palace; well affured, however, the king 
would not accept his offer; for he had frequently heard 
him fay, that it would not be fitting for him to return 
to his palace while the Spaniards were in his court. He 
was unwilling to quit the quarters, on account of the 
dangers the Spaniards would be in whenever he aban- 
doned them; but it is alfo probable, that his own per- 
fonal danger likewife prevented him from refuming his 


liberty, for he was not ignorant how much he had offend- 
ed and difgufted his vaffals, by his debafement of {pirit 


and excefs of fubmiffion to the Spaniards. 

It is alfo probable, that the punifhment of Quauhpo- 
poca excited fome ferment among the nobility; for, a 
few days after, Cacamatzin king of Acolhuacan, unable 
to brook the authority which the Spaniards were gain- 
ing in Mexico, and afhamed to fee the miferable fitua- 
tion of his uncle Montezuma, fent to tell him,—that he 
fhould remember that he was a king, and not to make 
himfelf the flave of thofe ftrangers: but finding that 
Montezuma refufed to attend to his counfel, refolved 
himfelf to make war upon the Spaniards. Their ruin 
would have been inevitable, if the efteem of Cacamat- 
zin with the Mexican and Tezcucan fubjeéts had been 
equal to his intrepidity and refolution; but the Mexicans 
- fufpected, that under fanétion of zeal for the honour 
of his uncle he difguifed fome lurking ambition and de- 
fign to ufurp the crown of Mexico; among his qwn fub- 


-_ 


jects” 
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_ jects of Tezcuco he was not very popular, on account of 
his pride and the injury he had done his brother the 
prince Cuicuitzcatzin, who, to fhun being perfecuted, 
had taken fhelter in Mexico, and was more acceptable 
to the people on account of his more affable difpofition. 

Cacamatzin therefore went to Tezcuco, and having 
called together his counfellors and the moft refpectable 
perfons of his court, reprefented to them the deplorable 
ftate of Mexico, owing to the unequalled audacity of 
the Spaniards, and pufillanimity of the king his uncle; 
the authority which thofe ftrangers were acquiring, the 
outrages offered to the king by the imprifonment of his 
perfon as if he had beena flave, and the infult rendered 
to their gods by the introdu&tion of the worfhip of a 
ftrange deity into that kingdom; he exaggerated the 
evils which might refult from fuch beginnings to the 
court and kingdom of Acolhuacan: * It is time now,” 
he faid, °¢ to fight for our religion, for our country, for 
€ our liberty, and for our honour, before the power of 
‘¢ thofe men is increafed by reinforcements from their 
** own country or new alliances in this.” At laft he 
enjoined them all to fpeak their opinions freely. The 
majority of his counfellors declared for war, either in 
compiaifance to their king or becaufe they were all of 
_the fame opinion, but fome aged refpectable perfons told 
the king plainly, that he fhould not fuffer himfelf to be 
led away by the ardour of youth; that before any refo- 
-Jution was taken it ought to be remembered, that the 
Spaniards were warlike refolute men, and fought with 
arms fuperior to theirs; that he fhould not confider 
the relation between himfelf and Montezuma fo much 
as the alliance of the latter with the Spaniards; that a 
friendthip of that nature, of which there were the cleareft 
and 
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and moft certain proofs, would make hii facrifice all the 
interefts of his family and his country to the ambition 
of thofe ftrangers. 

In fpite of thofe reprefentations war was refolved up- 
on, and immediately they began to make preparations for 
it with the utmoft fecrecy ; but ftill not fufficient to pre- 
vent the intelligence of it from reaching Montezuma and 
Cortes: this general became extremely uneafy at it, but 
_refle@ing that all his daring defigns had fucceeded, he 
refolved to ward off the blow, by marching with his 
troops to make an affault upon Tezcuco. Montezuma 
diffuaded him from fo dangerous a ftep, informing him 
of the ftrength of that capital and the immenfe number 
of its inhabitants. Cortes determined, therefore, to 
fend an embafly to that king, calling to his recolleétion 
the friendfhip formerly agreed upon between them in 
Ajotzinco when he came to meet him in the name of his 
uncle, and alfo to tell him to reflect that it was not eafier 
to undertake war than difficult to fucceed in it, and that 
it would turn out to better account for him to keep up a 
good correfpondence with the king of Caftile and the 
Spanifh nation. Cacamatzin anfwered, that he could 
not regard men as friends who injured his honour, 
wronged his blood, difdained his religion, and opprefled 
his country ; that he didnot know who the king of Caf- 
ea was, nor was it of any importance for him to know 

; that if they would efcape the ftorm which was now 
vee to pour upon them, they fhould immediately par 
Mexico, and return to their native country. 

Notwithftanding this firm anfwer, Cortes repeated his 
embafly ; but being again anfwered in the fame tone, he 
complained to Montezuma ; and, in order to engage him 
in the affair, he feigned to fufpedt even him of having. 

fome | 
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fome influence in the hoftile defigns of his nephew. Mon- 
tezuma cleared himfelf from fufpicion by the moft fin- 
cere proteftations, and offered to interpofe his authority. 
He fent to tell Cacamatzin to come to Mexico to vifit 
him, and that he would find means to accommodate the 
difference. Cacamatzin, amazed at feeing Montezuma 
- more interefted in favour of thofe who deftroyed his li- 
berty, than of his own relation who was zealous to re- 
{tore it to him, anfwered, that if after fuch infamous 
treatment he had a fpark of honour left, he would be 
afhamed of feeing himfelf made the flave of four ruffians, 
who, while they cajoled with fair words, heaped acts of 
affront upon him ; that fince neither zeal for the Mexi- 
can religion and the gods of the Acolhuans, whom thofe 
ftrangers had blafphemoufly infulted, nor the glory of 
his anceftors, obfcured and debafed by his own pufillani- 
mity, could move him, he himfelf was difpofed to aid his 
_ religion—to vindicate his gods—to preferve the king- 
dom, and recover the honour and liberty of him and 
every Mexican fubjeé ; that he would indeed fee him at 
Mexico, not however with his hands in his bofom, but 


wielding his fword, to wipe off and cancel with the blood 


of the Spaniards the difgrace which {tained the nation. 
Montezuma was extremely alarmed by this anfwer, 
fearing that, either from the revenge of the Spaniards 
-or the fury of king Cacamatzin, he would become the 
victim of the approaching ftorm ; upon which account he 
refolved to adopt the laft refource to prevent it, and fave 
his own life by treachery. He therefore gave fecret 


orders to fome Mexican officers, who ferved in the guard 


of his nephew the king of Acolhuacan, to exert their 
utmoft efforts, and without delay, to feize his perfon and 
_condué him with the greateft care to Mexico, becaufe it 
: was 
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was of importance to the nation at large. He fuggefted 
to them the manner of doing it, and probably alfo made 
them fome gift and promifed them fome reward to en- 
courage them in the undertaking. © They again folicited 
other officers and domeftics of the king Cacamatzin, 
whom they knew to be difpofed to fuch a fation, and by 
the affiftance of the laft they obtained all that Montezu- 
ma defired. Among other palaces of the king of Acol- 
huacan, there was one built upon the edge of the lake, 
in fuch a manner that by a canal, which ran under it, 
veffels could come out or go into it. There, as Caca- 
matzin was then refiding at this palace, they placed a 
number of veffels with armed men, and in the darknefs of 
the night, which favours all confpiracies, they fuddenly 
feized upon the king, and, before any perfons could 
come to his affiftance, put him into a veflel and conveyed 
him with the utmoft expedition to Mexico. Montezu- 
ma, without paying any refpeét to the character of fo- 
vereign nor his relation with Cacamatzin, delivered him 
up immediately to Cortes. ‘This general, by what ap- 
pears from his conduét, had not the leaft idea of the re- 
{pe&t which is due to majefty even in the perfon of a bar- 
barian, put him in irons, and confined him under a ftrong 
guard. The refle&ions to be made on this, and other 
extraordinary events in this hiftory, are too obvious to 
require any interruption of the courfe of our relation 

with them. : 
Cacamatzin, who began his unhappy reign with the 
diffenfion of his brother Ixtilxochitl and the difmember- 
ment of the ftate, concluded it with the lofs of his crown, 
his liberty, and his life. Montezuma determined, with 
the confent of Cortes, that the crown of Acolhuacan 
fhould be given to the prince Cuicuitzcatzin, who had 
been 
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been entertained by Montezuma in his palace from the 
_ time that, in order to avoid the perfecutions of his bro- 
ther Cacamatzin, he had taken refuge in Mexico and put 
himfelf under his protection. This eleétion did great 
wrong tothe princes Coanacotzin and Ixtlilxochitl, who, 
by having been born of the queen Xocotzin, had a bet- 
ter right to the crown. The motive does not appear 
which made Montezuma refufe Coanacotzin, although 
with refpe& to Ixtlilxochitl it is certain that he was 
afraid of increafing the power of fo troublefome an ene- 
my. However it was, Montezuma made Cuicuwitzcatzin 
be acknowledged king by the nobles of Tezcuco, and ac- 
companied him, along with Cortes, to the veffel in which 
he was to crofs the lake, and recommended to him the 
conftant friendfhip of the Mexicans and the Spaniards, 
as he was indebted to them both for his crown. 
Cuicuitzcatzin repaired to Tezcuco, accompanied by 
many nobles of each court, and was received there with 
acclamations, triumphal arches, and dances, the nobility 
tranfporting him in a litter from the veffel to the royal 
palace, where the eldeft noble made him a long difcourfe 
in the name of the whole nation, congratulating him 
and exhorting him to love all his vaflals, and promifing 
to treat him as a father and to revere him as their fo- 
-vereign. It is impoffible to exprefs the grief which this 
event occafioned to Cacamatzin, who found himfelf in 
the flower of youth, being ftill no more than twenty-five 
years of age, deprived of the crown which three years 
before he had inherited from his father, and reduced to 
the confinement and folitude of a prifon by the very 
king whom he had purpofed to make free, and thofe 
ftrangers whom he had defigned to drive out of the king- 
dom. 
Cortes 


~ 
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Cortes had now got into his power the two moft po- 
tent kings of Anahuac, and it was not long before he — 
took alfo the king of Tlacopan, the lords of Iztapalapan 
and Cojohuacan, both brothers of Montezuma, two fons 
of this fame king, Itzquauhtzin lord of Tlatelolco, a 
high-prieft of Mexico, and feveral more of the moft re- 
fpectable perfonages into cuftody, although we do not 
_ know the particulars of their imprifonment; but it is — 
probable, that he proceeded to take them one after ano- 
ther, as they came to vifit Montezuma. 

The general, encouraged by his various fuccefles, and 
feeing the king of Mexico totally devoted to his will, 
told him it was now time for his fubjeéts to acknowledge 
the king of Spain their lawful fovereign, who was de- 
fcended from the king and god Quetzalcoatl. Monte- 
zuma, who had not courage to contradié& him, aflembled 
the principal nobility of the court and the neighbour- 
ing cities; they came all readily to receive his orders, 
and being met in a large hall of the Spanifh quarters, 
the king made them a long difcourfe, in which he de- 
clared the affeGtion he bore them as a father, from 
whom confequently they ought not to fear that he would 
propofe any thing to them which was not juft and ad- 
vantageous: he called to their memory the ancient tra- 
dition concerning the devolution of the Mexican empire 
on the defcendants of Quetzalcoatl, whofe viceroys he 
and his anceftors had been, and the phenomena obferved 
in the elements, which, according to the interpretation 
of the priefts and divines, fignified that the time was now 
arrived when the oracles were to be fulfilled: he then 
- proceeded to compare the marks obferved in the Spani- 
ards with thofe of the tradition, from whence he con- 
cluded that the king of Spain was evidently the lawful — 

’ | defcendant 
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defcendant of Quetzalcoatl, to whom therefore he yield- 
ed up the kingdom and owned obedience, and exhorted 
them all to do the fame (s). In pronouncing himfelf 
the fubje& of another king he felt his fpirit fo wounded, 
that his voice failed him and tears were fubftituted for 
words. ‘The forrows of the king were fucceeded by 
fuch bitter fobs from the whole affembly, that they af- 
feed and drew the pity of the Spaniards. To thefe 
emotions a melancholy filence fucceeded, which was at 
length broken by one of the moft refpeétable Mexican 
chiefs, with thefe words: ‘* Since the time, O prince, 
‘¢ is arrived when thofe ancient oracles are to be fulfilled, 
** and the gods incline and you command that we be- 
“<< come the fubjects of another lord, what elfe have we 
“* to do but to fubmit to the fovereign will of heaven in- 
“ timated to us from your mouth.” 

Cortes then thanked the king and all the lords who 
were prefent for their ready and fincere fubmiffion, and 
declared that his fovereign did not prefume to take the 

VoL. Il. 3 C crown 


(s) The circumftances of the above mentioned affembly, of the homage ren- 
dered to the king of Spain, and of the order intimated from Montezuma to 
Cortes to depart from the court, is related by hiftorians with fuch variety, that 
-no two of them are found to agree. In the narration of thefe events we chief- 
ly follow the accounts of Cortes and Bernal Diaz, who were both eye wit- 
neffes. Solis affirms, that the acknowledgment made by Montezuma was a 
mean artifice, that he never had any intention to fulfil what be promifed, that bis aim 
was to haften the departure of the Spaniards, and to temporize for the fecret purpofes of 
bis ambition, without any regard for his words or engagement; but if the act of Mon- 
tezuma was a mere artifice, and he did not mean to effect what he promifed, 
why in owning himfelf the vaffal of another monarch did he feel fo much an- 
guifh, that it cut his voice fhort and drew tears from his eyes, as this author 
himfelf fays. 1f he only meant to haften the departure of the Spaniards, there 
was no occafion for fuch a feint. How often, with a fingle beck to his vaffals, 
could he have facrificed the Spaniards to his gods, or {paring their lives, have 
made them be bound and conducted to the port, that thence they might refume 
their courfe.to Cuba? The whole of Montezuma’s condu@ was entirely incon- 

fiftent with the intentions which Solis afcribes to him. 
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crown from the king of Mexico, but only to make his 
fupreme dominion over that kingdom be acknowledged, 
that Montezuma would not only continue to govern his 
fubjets, but would alfo exercife the fame authority over 
all thofe people who fhould fubmit themfelves to the 
Spaniards. Having difmiffed the affembly, Cortes or- — 
dered a public memorial of that a& to be made with all 
the folemnity which he thought esc in order to 
fend it to the court of Spain. | 
Having thus happily accomplifhed his purpofe, he re- 
prefented to Montezuma, that fince he had acknowledg- 
ed the dominion of the king of Caftile over thofe coun- 
tries, it was neceflary to manifeft his fubmiffion by the 
contribution of fome gold and filver, in confequence of 
the right which fovereigns had to exaét fuch homage 
from their vaffals, in order to fupport the fplendor of 
the crown, to maintain their minifters, the expenfes of 
war, and the other neceilities of the ftate. Montezuma, 
with truly royal munificence, gave him up the treafure of 
his father Axajacatl, which was preferved, as we have 
already faid, in the fame palace, from which nothing had 
been taken by Cortes hitherto, although it had been ex- 
prefsly permitted him by the king to take whatever he 
pleafed. The whole of this treafure fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards, together with all that had been con- 
tributed by the feudatory lords of that crown, which 
amounted to fo much, that, after deducting a fifth part 
for the king of Spain, Cortes had as much as was necef- 
fary to pay all his debts, contracted in Cuba im raifing 
his corps and equipping the armament, and to reward 
his officers and foldiers, leaving {till behind enough for 
future expenfes. For the king they appropriated, be- 
fides a fifth part of the gold and filver, fome particular 


pieces 
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pieces of work preferved entire on account of their won- 
derful workmantfhip, which, according to the valuation 
made of them by Cortes, were worth more than one 
hundred thoufand ducats: but the greater part of this 

wealth was loft, as we {hall find hereafter. 3 
The Spaniards exulted to fee themfelves the mafters 
of fe much wealth at fo fmall a coft; and a kingdom fo 
great and opulent, fubjected to their fovereign with fo 
little trouble; but their profperity was now at its 
height, and, according to the condition of human affairs, 
it was neceflary that their fucceffes fhould be chequered 
with adverfities. The Mexican nobility, who had hither- 
to preferved a refpectful filence in deference to the will 
of their fovereign, feeing him thus fallen and degraded, 
the king of Acolhuacan and other perfons of rank put in 
chains, and the nation fubjefted to the dominion of a 
ftrange monarch whom they knew not, began firft to 
whifper, then to fpeak out with more freedom, to blame 
their own patience, to hold affemblies, and at laft, as is 
reported, to levy troops to free their king and their na- 
tion from fuch ignominious oppreffion. Montezuma was 
fpoken to by fome of his favourites, who reprefented to 
him the pain his misfortunes and difgrace gave his vaf- 
fals, who confidered his power to be almoft expiring and 
the fplendour of his dignity obfcured, and the ferment 
which began to rife not only among the nobles but alfo 
among the common people, who were grown impatient 
of feeing themfelves fubjeéted and condemned to facrifice 
toa ftrange king the harveft of their labours: they ex- 
horted him to difpel the fears which had taken poffeffion 
of him, and to refume his wonted authority ; fince, if he 
would not do it, his vaflals would, as they were deter- 
mined to drive thofe infolent and deftruétive cuefts from 
: the 


ad 
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the kingdom. On the other hand, the priefts exagge- 


rated the injuries which religion fuffered, and intimidat- 
ed him with the threats which, they faid, the gods in 
anger had made, to deny the neceffary rain to the fields, 
and their protection to the Mexicans, if he did not dif- 


mifs thofe men who were fo difdainful of their worfhip. — 


Montezuma moved by thofe reprefentations of his 
favourites, and menaces of his gods, afhamed of being 
reproached for his cowardice, and affected by the dif- 
grace of his nephew Cacamatzin, whom he had always 
loved with particular tendernefs, and the difhonour 


which had befallen his brother Cuitlahuatzin, and_ 


other perfons of the firft nobility, although he did not 
confent to the defign of taking away the lives of the 
Spaniards, to which fome advifed him, refolved, howe- 
ver, to tell them openly, that they muft depart from that 
kingdom. He one day, therefore, fent for Cortes, who 
being apprifed of the fecret conferences which the king 
had had with his minifters, his nobles, and priefts, felt 
many apprehenfions; but diffembling his uneafinefs of 
mind, he repaired immediately to the king accompanied 
by twelve Spaniards. Montezuma received him with 
lefs cordiality than ufual, and freely laid open his refolu- 
tion. ** Youcannot,”’ he faid, ‘* doubt of the great at- 
“¢ tachment I bear you, after fo many and clear demon- 
“¢ ftrations of it. Hitherto I have willingly entertained 
«¢ you in my court, have even been fo defirous of the 
‘¢ pleafure of your company and converfation, as to re- 
‘¢ main here and live amongft you. As for my own part, 
«© would retain you here without any charge, daily 
* making you experience fome frefh proofs of my good 
*¢ will towards you; but it cannot be done; neither will 
‘© my gods permit it, nor will my fubjeéts endure it. I 

“¢ find 
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“ find I am threatened with the heavieft punifhments of 
“< heaven if | let you remain any longer in my kingdom ; 
*¢ and fuch difcontent already prevails among my vaflals, 
*¢ that unlefs I quickly remove the caufe, it will be alto- 
** gether impoflible to pacify them. Wherefore it is 
‘¢ become neceflary for my own, as well as yours, and 
** the good of all the kingdom, that you prepare your- 
‘¢ felves toreturn to your native country.”’ Cortes, al- 
though extremely mortified and diftreffed, diffembled yet 
his feelings, and afluming great ferenity of countenance, 
anfwered, that he was extremely ready to obey him; 
but as they wanted veffels to tranfport them, on account 
of thofe which they had come in from Cuba having be- 
come ufelefs, they required time, workmen, and materi- 
als, tomake others. Montezuma, full of joy at the rea- 
dinefs with which he was obeyed, embraced him, and 
told him, that it was not neceflary to precipitate his de- 
parture ; that he might build his veflels ; that he would 
fupply him with the neceflary timber, and people to cut 
it, and tranfport it to the harbour. Immediately he gave 
orders to a number of carpenters to cut the neceflary 
timber from a grove of pines, which was at a fmall dif- 
tance from the port of Chiahuitztlan, and Cortes, on 
his part, fent fome Spaniards there to fuperintend the 
woodcutters, expecting, in the mean time, that fome- 
thing would change the ftate of affairs in Mexico, or 
that fome new reinforcement of Spaniards would be fent 
to him from the iflands or from Spain (*). 
ca Fight 

(#) Almoft all the Spanith hiftorians fay, that when the king made Cortes 
Be called to intimate to him the order to depart, he had levied an army to make 
him be obeyed by force if neceffary; but there is a great difference of opinion 
among them, as fome affirm that there were an hundred thoufand men in arms; 
‘others fay, only half that number ; and others laftly fay only five thoufand. We 
are perfuaded that fome troops were in readinefs, but not by the order of the 


king, but of fome ef the nobles, who had taken a more active part in this mate 
- tere 


~~ 
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Eight days after this refolution had been taken, Mon- 
tezuma fent for Cortes a fecond time, and this general 
was again rendered uneafy. ‘The king told him, that it 
was no longer neceflary to build veflels, for that a fhort 
time ago eighteen veflels, fimilar to thofe which had been 
deftroyed, had arrived at the port of Chalchiuhcuecan, 
in which he might embark with all his troops; that he 
fhould therefore haften his departure, as it was of im- 
portance to the welfare of the kingdom. Cortes diflem- 
bled the joy which he received from fuch intelligence, 
and offering fecret thanks to heaven for having fent him 
fuch timely affiftance ; he anfwered the king, that if that 
fleet was making its voyage towards Cuba, he was rea- 
dy to depart, but that otherwifeit would be requifite to 
continue the building of his veflels. He faw and exa- 
mined the paintings which had been fent to the king of 
this new armament by the governors upon the coaft, and 
he did not doubt that it was Spanifh ; but very far from 
imagining that it was fent againft him, he perfuaded 
himfelf that it was his commiffioners whom he had fent 
home the year before to the court of Spain, who were 
returned, and brought with them the royal defpatches, 
and a large number of troops for the conquett. 

This pleafing confolation lafted until the letters of 
Gonzalez de Sandoval, governor of the colony of Vera 
Cruz arrived, which acquainted him that that arma- 
ment, confifting of eleven fhips, and feven brigantines, of 
eighty-five horfes, eight hundred infantry, and upwards 
of five hundred feamen, with twelve pieces of artillery, 
and plenty of warlike ammunition under the command 
of Panfilo Narvaez, was fent by Diego Velafquez, gover- 
nor of Cuba, againft Cortes himfelf, as a rebel, vafial, 
and traitor to his fovereign. | He received this unex- 


pected 
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pected blow in the prefence of the king Montezuma, 
but, without fhewing the fmalleft marks of emotion in 
his countenance, he gave the king to underftand, that 
_ thofe who had arrived at the port of Chalchiuhcuecan 
were new companions fent him from Cuba. He made 
ufe of the fame diffimulation to his own Spaniards, until © 
their minds were prepared for the truth. 

It is beyond a doubt, that this was one of thofe fingu- 
lar occafions on which Cortes difplayed his unfhaken for- 
titude and magnanimity. He found himfelf on the one 
hand threatened by all the power of the Mexicans if he 
remained at the court ; and on the other, he faw an army 
levied again{t himfelf, compofed of his own countrymen, 
far fuperior to his own force ; but his fagacity, his unre- 
mitting activity and induftry, and wonderful courage, 
diverted all the evils which hung over him. He endea- 
voured, by means of letters,:and fome mediators in 
whom he chiefly trufted, to gain the mind of Narvaez, 
and to bring him to reflection ; propofing various mea- 
fures to him, and reprefenting to him the advantages 
which the Spaniards would derive from the union of 
their armies and the co-operation of their forces; and 
on the contrary, the difafters which might be occafion- 
ed by difcord to them both: Narvaez, by the advice of 
three deferters from Cortes, had already difembarked 
with all his fleet upon the coaft of Chempoalla, and put 
himfelf in quarters in that city ; the lord of which, know- 
ing them to be Spaniards, and believing that they came 
to unite with Cortes his friend, or fearful of their pow- 
er, received them with the greateft honour, and provid- 
ed them every thing they wanted. Montezuma alfo 
believing the fame thing in the beginning, fent rich pre- 
fents to Narvaez, and gave orders to his governors to 

offer 
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offer him the fame civilities which they had already fhewn 
to Cortes ; but in a few days after, in {pite of the great 
diffimulation of Cortes, and although he ufed every ef- 
fort to hinder fuch intelligence from reaching the king 
or his vaflals, the want of harmony between them was 
difcerned. 

Montezuma had now the faireft opportunity to deftroy 
them both, if he had harboured in his breaft thofe bloody 
defiens which feveral hiftorians have imputed to him. 
Narvaez endeavoured to alienate him from Cortes, and 
thofe of his party, accufing them all of treafon, and pro- 
mifing to punifh their unheard of audacity in imprifon- 
ing fo great a king, and to free not only the king him- 
felf, but the whole nation from their oppreffion; but 
Montezuma was fo far from plotting any thing againft 
Cortes from thefe fuggeftions, that, on the contrary, 
when this general made him acquainted with the expe- 
dition he intended againft Narvaez, Montezuma exprefl- 
ed great uneafinefs at the danger to which he expofed 
himfelf with troops fo inferior in number, and offered to 
raife immediately a great army to his afliftance. 

Cortes had now ufed every poflible means to bring 
about a peaceable accommodation, which would unquef- 
tionably have been advantageous for both armies, . but 
without any other effeét than that of producing freth 
menaces and difdain from the fierce and arrogant Nar- 
-vaez. Finding himfelf therefore compelled to make 
war upon his countrymen, and not willing, on account 
of his diffidence and diftruft of the Mexicans to avail 
himfelf of the affiftance which Montezuma offered, he 
requefted the fenate of Tlafcala to raife four thoufand — 
warriors to go along with him, and fent one of his fol- 
diers, named Tobilla, a man well fkilled in the art of © 

Wars 
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war, to Chinantla, to demand two thoufand men from 
that warlike nation ; and alfo to procure three hundred 
pikes of the kind made’ ufe of by thefe Indians for the 
purpofe of refifting the cavalry of Narvaez, as they were 
both longer and ftronger than thofe of the Spaniards. 
He left in México one hundred and forty foldiers (u), 
with all their allies, under the command of Pedro d’Al- 
warado, recommending it to them to guard and treat the 
king well, and to maintain harmony between them and 
the Mexicans, particularly the royal family and the no- 
bility. Upon taking leave of the king, he told him, 
that he left in his place the captain Tonatiuh (as Alva- 
trado was called by this name of the fun among the Mex- 
icans, becaufe he was fair), who was charged to ferve 
his majefty in every thing ; that he requefted him to 
continue his prote€tion to the Spaniards ; that he was 
going to find that captain who was lately arrived, and to 
.do every thing poffible for putting his royal commands 
Into execution. Montezuma, after having made new 

proteftations to him of his good-will and attachment, 
furnifhed him plentifully with provifions and men of 
_ burden to tranfport his baggage, and took leave of him 
with the utmoft friendthip. 

Cortes fet out from Mexico.in the beginning of May, 
in the year 1520, after having been fix months in that 
capital, with feventy Spaniards, and fome Mexican no- 
bles, who chofe to accompany him a part of the way. 
Several hiftorians are perfuaded that the Mexicans went 

Woe oboe 2.', 2 Djs to 


(u) Bernal Diaz fays,-that the Spaniards left behind in Mexico were eighty- 
three in number. In the modern editions of Cortes’s letters, they are faid to 
have been five hundred: but the ancient editions fay one hundred and forty, 
which appears to have been the truth, confidering the total amount of the Spa- 

~nifh troops. ‘The number of five hundred is evidently falfe, and contraditts 
Cortes in his own account. 
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to become fpies, and to give the king an account of 
every thing which happened; but Cortes did not con- - 

fider them as fuch, although neither did he place much 
confidence in them. He made his journey through | 
Cholula, where he was joined by the captain Velafquez, . 
who was returned from Coatzacualco, having been fent 
there by Cortes to fearch for a more commodious har- 
bour for the thips. There Cortes alfo received a con- - 
fiderable fupply of provifions, which were fent him by 
the fenate of Tlafcala; but he had not the four thou-. 
fand men he demanded; either becaufe they durft not 
enter into new wars again{t the Spaniards, as Bernal Diaz 
affirms, or becaufe they were unwilling to remove them- 
felves fo far from their native country, as is reported by 
other hiftorians; or from feeing Cortes with forces fo 
inferior in number to thofe of his enemy, they dreaded 
another defeat in the expedition. Some days before he 
arrived at Chempoalla, Cortes was joined by the fol- 
dier Tobilla, with three hundred pikes from Chinantla, 
and in Tapanacuetla, a village about thirty miles diftant 
from that city, he was joined by the famous captain San- 
doval with fixty foldiers from the garrifon of Vera Cruz. 
At length after having made new propofals to Nar- 
vaez, and having diltributed fome gold among the par- 
tizans of this arrogant general, Cortes entered into 
Chempoalla at midnight with two hundred and fifty («) 
men, without horfes, or any other arms than pikes, 
{words, fhields, and daggers, and marching without the 
{malleft noife or rumour to the greater temple. of that 
city; 


(x) Bernal Diaz fays, that Cortes went to Chempoalla with two hundred 
and fix men; Torquemada makes two hundred and fixty-lix, befides five cap- 
tains; but Cortes, who knew better than them, affirms, they were two hun- 
dred and filty. . 
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city, where his enemy was quartered, he made fo fu- 
rious an affault, that, before break of day, he rendered 
himfelf mafter of the temple, of all his enemies, the 
artillery, arms, and horfes, only four of his foldiers be- 
ing killed, and fifteen of the enemy, though many on 
both fides were wounded (y). He made himfelf be ac- 
knowledged captain-general and fupreme magiftrate by 
them all, put Narvaez and Salvatierra, a refpedctable 
officer, and {worn enemy of Cortes, both in irons in the 
fort of Vera Cruz, and made the fails, rudders, and 
compafies of the fhips be brought on fhore. The light 
of the morning of that day, which was Whitfuntide, 
the 27th of May, had hardly appeared, when the two 
thoufand troops from Chinantla arrived in good order, 
and well armed (z), but they came only to be witnefles 
of the triumph of Cortes, and the fhame of the party 
under Narvaez, to fee themfelves conquered by fo few 
enemies, who were lefs armed than they.” the fuctels 
of this attack was in a great meafure owing to the un- 
paralleled bravery of Sandoval, who, with eighty men, 
-Mounted into the temple in the midit of a ftorm of ar- 
_ rows and balls, attacked the fanctuary where Narvaez 
was fortified, and feized his perfon. 

Cortes now finding himfelf mafter of eighteen veffels, 
and almoft two thoufand men of Spanith troops, with 
nearly a hundred horfes, and great fufficiency of ammu- 
nition, thought of making new expeditions on the coaft 
of the Mexican gulf, and had already appointed the 

commanders 


(y) Authors are not agreed as to the number killed in that affault, we put 
the number which appears the moft probable, according to the account of the 
different authors. 

(z Some authors fay, that the Chixantlans were prefent at the affault made 
on the quarters of Narvaez; but Bernal Diaz, who was prefent, affirms the 
contrary. Cortes does not make mention of them. 
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commanders who were to head them, and the people 
who were to be under their orders, when unlucky news| 
arrived from Mexico, which obliged him to repair in 
hafte to that capital. 

During the time Cortes was abfent from Mexico, He 
feftival of the incenfing of Huitzilopochthi happened, 
which was held in the month Toxcail, which that year 
began on the 13th of May. This feftival, the moft 
folemn of all which yearly occurred, was ufually cele- 
brated with dances by the king, the nobles, the priefts, 
and the people. The nobility requefted captain Alva- 
rado to confent that the king might go to the temple on 
this occafion to perform his devotion. Alvarado excuf- 
ed himfelf from granting the requeit, on account of the 
orders given him by Cortes, or becaufe he fufpected 
the Mexicans would meditate fome revolution when they 
had the king with them, well knowing how eafily pub- 
lic rejoicings are changed into tumults and diforder. 
They adopted the defign, therefore, of making that re- 
ligious dance in the court of the palace (a), or quarters 
of the Spaniards, either by the direéction of that captain, 
or by the order of the king himfelf, that he might be 
prefent according to cuftom. When the day of the fefti- 
val arrived, many men of the firft nobility affembled 

' in 

(2) The hiftorians of the conqueft fay in general, that the dance was made 
in the lower area of the greater temple, but it is not probable, that the im- 
menfe crowd of people which muft have affembled there, would have permit- 
ed fo horrid a flaughter to have been made of the nobility, efpecially, as the 
armories were there, from whence they could have taken out as many arms as 
they required to oppofe the attempt of thofe few ftrangers; nor is it credible, 
that the Spaniards would run fuch an evident rifk of their own deftrudtion. 
Cortes and Bernal Diaz make no mention of the place of the dance. Acofta 


fays, that it was made in the palace, nor could it have been ia any other than 
that which the king was then inhabiting. 
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in the court, (the number ( 5) of whom is not known), 
adorned with various ornaments of gold, gems, and 
feathers. They began to dance and to fing to the 
found of mufical inftruments; and in the mean while, 
Alvarado ftationed fome foldiers at the gate. When hé 
faw the Mexicans become heated, and poflibly alfo wea- 
ry with dancing, he gave a fignal to his men to attack 
them; they immediately charged with the utmoft fury 
upon thofe unfortunate vidtims, who were unable té 
make any refiftance, as they were unarmed and fatigued, 
nor was it poflible for them to efcape by flight, as the 
gates were cuarded. ‘The flaughter was terrible, and 
the cries piteous which the dying uttered, and the co- 
pious blood which was fhed. This fatal blow was moft 
fenfibly felt by the Mexicans, for they loft by it the 
flower of their nobility; and, to perpetuate the memory 
of it among their defcendants, they compofed dirges and 
elegies on the fubjeé, which they preferved for many 
years after the conqueft. When the horrid tragedy was 
ended, the Spaniards ftripped the dead bodies of all the 
riches with which they were adorned. 

The motive is not known which induced Alvarado to 
commit an action fo abominably inhuman. Some have 
faid he was influenced alone by his infatiable thirft for 
gold (c). Others aifirm, and which is more probable, 

that 


(6) By Gomara, the nobles who were prefent at the dance are reckoned fix 
‘hundred, by other hiftorians more than a thoufand, and by Las Cafas more 
than two thoufand. 

(c) The Mexican hiftorians, Sahagun, in his hiftory, Las Cafas, in his for- 
midable account of the deftruction of the Indies, and Gomara, in his Chroni- 
cle, affirm, that the avarice of Alvarado was the caufe of the flaughter com- 
mitted on the Mexican nobility; but we cannot believe it without ftronger 
proofs. Gomara and Las Cafas have unqueftionably followed Sahagun in this 
opinion, and he muit have received it from the Mexicans, who, being enemies 
#f the Spaniards, are not to be trufted in this matter. 
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that it having been whifpered that the Mexicans defign- 
ed at this feftival to ftrike a decifive ftroke on the Spa- 
niards, to deliver themfelves from oppreflion, and fet 
their lord and king again at liberty, whom the Spa- 
niards had imprifoned, he prevented them, thinking, 
according to the vulgar adage, he who attacks, con- 
quers. However the cafe was, his condué cannot be 
defended neither from the charge of imprudence nor 
cruelty (d). 

‘The common people were irritated by a blow which 
touched them fo deeply, and treated the Spaniards 
ever after as the mortal enemies of their country. 
Some Mexican troops affaulted their quarters with 
fuch impetuofity, that they broke down a part of 
the wall, undermined the palace in different places, 
and. burned their ammunition, but they were repel- 
Jed by the fire of the artillery and mufketry, by 
which the Spaniards had an opportunity of repairing 
the wall. That night the Spaniards repofed purely 
from the fatigues of the day, but the day after the af- 
fault was fo furious, that they thought they muft have 
perifhed, and certainly not one of them would have re- 
mained alive, five or fix of them being already killed, 
had not the king fhewn himfelf to the crowd of affault- 
ers, and by his authority reftrained their fury. Refpe& 

; to 


(d) It is altogether incredible that the Mexicans fhould upon occafion of the 
dance, have plotted againft the Spaniards, that treafon which fome hiftorians 
have fuppofed, and ftill more that they had actually prepared the veffels in 
which they were to boil the flefh of the Spamards, as Torquemada fays. Thefe 
are fables invented to juftify Alvarado. What appears the moft probable folu- 
tion of this event is, that the Tlafcalans out of the great hatred which they 
bore to the Mexicans, infpired Alvarado with fufpicions of this pretended trea- 
chery. -The hiftory of the conqueft furnifhes us with many —— of fugh 
kind of artful defigning conduct in the Tlafcalans. 
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to the prefence of their fovereign checked the multitude 
from continuing the attack upon the Spanifh quarters ; 
but it did not make them defift from other hoftilities ; 
they burned the four brigantines which Cortes had or- 
dered to be built, in order to fave himfelf in them pro- 
vided he could not at any time make his efcape by the 
roads made upon the lake, and refolved to deftroy the 
_ Spaniards by famine, denying them provifions, and con- 
triving to hinder the introduction of any to them, by 
drawing a ditch all round their quarters. » 

In this fituation the Spaniards found themfelves in 
Mexico, when Alvarado fent advice to Cortes, requeft- 
ing him by two different meflages, carried by the Tlaf- 
~calans, to hatten his return, unlefs he chofe to let them 
all perifh. The fame thing was defired by Montezuma, 
who acquainted him how diftrefled he was at the infur- 
rection of his vaffals, which, however, had been occa- 
fioned by the rafh and bloody attempt of the captain 
Tonatiuh. 

Cortes after having given orders to tranfplant the co- 
lony of Vera Cruz to a more convenient fituation, near 
the port of Chalchiuhcuecan (although this was not then 
executed), marched with his people by long journeys 
towards the capital. In Tlafcala, he was magnificently 
lodged in the palace of the prince Maxixcatzin. There 
he made a review of his troops, and found them confift 
of ninety-fix horfes, and thirteen hundred Spanith in- 
fantry, to which two thoufand Tlafcalans were added to 
the republic. With this army he marched into Mexico 
on the 24thof June. He met withno oppofition to his 
entry, but very foon he was fenfible of a ferment among 
the people, not only from feeing few or none of them in 
the ftreets, but alfo by their having raifed fome bridges 

| from 
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from the canals. When he entered into the quarters 
with the rejoicing which is eafy to be imagined on both 
fides, Montezuma came to meet him in the court with 
the moft obfequious demonftrations of friendthip; but 
Cortes, either grown infolent from the victory obtained 
over Narvaez, the number of people under his command, 
or being perfuaded that it was neceflary to affect to be- 
lieve the king blameable for the difturbance made by 
his vaflals, pafled along without paying any attention 
towards him. ‘The king, pierced to the heart at feeing 
himfelf fo difdainfully treated, retired to his apartment, 
where his affli€tion was {till increafed by the informa- 
tion brought by his fervants that the Spanifh general 
had exprefled himfelf in words moft injurious to his 
majefty (e). 

Cortes reprimanded the captain Alvarado with great 
feverity, and would certainly have infli@ed upon him 
the punifhment he deferved, if the circumftances of the 
time and the perfon had permitted. He forefaw the 
‘great {torm which was now to pour upon them, and he 
thought it would have been imprudent to have created 
himfelf an enemy, upon an occafion of fo much danger, 
of one of the braveft captains he had in his army. 

With 


(e) The hiftorian Solis is not difpofed to believe that this mark of contempt 
was fhewn by Cortes to Montezuma; and in order to vindicate that general, he 
wrongs B. Diaz, who affirms it as having been an eye-witnefs; and Herrera, 
who relates it on the fupport of good documents. He undefervedly accufes B. 
Diaz of partiality againft Cortes; and of Herrera he fays, that it is to be fuf- 
pected that he chofe to adopt the account of B. Diaz, for the purpofe of making 
ufe of afentence of Tacitus; ambition, he adds, dangerous to hiftorians, but to 
none more than Solis himfelf; for every impartial and well-informed perfon in 
the hiftory of Mexico will perceive, in reading the works of Solis, that this au- 
thor, inftead of adjufting the fentences tothe relation, on the contrary, adjufts 
»the relation to the fentences. - Laftly, as he adduces no better reafons than 
thofe offered by B. Diaz, we ought to give more credit to the latter as an eyc~ 
witnefs of the fa&t. 
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With the new troops which Cortes brought to Mexi- 
¢o, he had an army of nine thoufand men, but there not 
being accommodation for them all in the quarters, they 

occupied fome of thofe buildings which were within the 

énclofure of the greater temple, and the neareft to the 
quarters. From their multitude alfo the fcarcity of pro- 
vifions, already occafioned by the want of a market, was 
augmented, for the Mexicans, in hatred to the Spaniards, 
would no longer hold any. Cortes therefore fent to 
tell Montezuma, with ftrong threats, that he fhould give 
orders for a market to be held, that they might provide 
themfelves with every thing neceffary. Montezuma 
anfwered, that the perfons of the greateft authority to 
whom he could truft the execution of fuch an order, 
were all, as he was, in prifon; that fome of them muft 
be fet at liberty, that his with might be accomplifhed. 
Cortes let the prince Cuitlahuatzin, the brother of Mon- 
tezuma, out of confinement, not forefeeing that the li- 
berty of that prince would be the caufe of ruin to the 
Spaniards. Cuitlahuatzin never returned to the quar- 
ters, nor re-eftablifhed the market, either becaufe he 
would not favour the Spaniards, or becaufe the Mexicans 
would not confent to it, but compelled him to exercife 
his poft of general. In fact, it was he who from that 
time commanded the troops, and direéed all the hoftili- 
tices again{ft the Spaniards, until at laft, by the death of 
his brother, he was elected king of Mexico. 

On the day on which Cortes entered into Mexico, 
there was no movement made by the people; but the 
day after they began to fling and fhoot fo many ftones 
at the Spaniards, that they appeared, as Cortes fays, 
like a tempeft: and fo many arrows, that they covered 
the pavement of the court and the terraces of the pa- 

Vou, I. an lace 
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lace ; and the number of the affaulters was fo great, that 
they covered all the ground of the ftreets. Cortes did 
not think it proper to ftand wholly upon his defence, 
left that fhould be afcribed to cowardice, and infpire the 
enemy with more courage. He made a fally out upon 
them with four hundred men, part Spaniards and part 
Tlafcalans. The Mexicans retired with little lofs, and 
Cortes, after having made fire be fet to fome of the 
houfes, returned to his quarters; but finding that the 
enemy continued their hoftilities, he made the captain 
Ordaz go out with two hundred foldiers againft them. 
The Mexicans affected to be put into confufion, and to 
fly, in order to draw the enemy to a diftance from their 
quarters, in which they fucceeded; for fuddenly the 
Spaniards found themfelves furrounded by the Mexicans 
on all fides, and attacked by a body of troops in front and 
another behind, but in fuch a tumultuous manner, that 
their diforder impeded their action. At the fame time 
appeared a numerous rabble on the tops of the houfes, 
who kept up a conftant fhower of arrows and ftones. 
The Spaniards found themfelves now in imminent dan- 
ger, and this occafion was certainly one of thofe on which 
the brave Ordaz difplayed his fkill and courage. The 
conteft was moft bloody, but with no great lofs to the 
Spaniards, who, with their guns and crofs-bows cleared 
the terraces, and with their pikes and {words repelled the 
multitude which deluged the ftreets, and at laft were 
able to retire to their quarters, leaving many Mexicans, 
though not more than eight of their own people, kill- 
ed; but they were almoft all wounded, and even Ordaz 
ate Amongit the diftreffes fuffered by the Spaniards 
_ from the Mexicans that day, the fetting fire to different 
parts of the quarters was one, and the fire was fo violent. 
in 9 
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in fome places, that the Spaniards were obliged to throw 
down the wall, and defend the breach with the artillery, 
and a number of foldiers whom they ftationed there, till 
night, when the enemy gave them opportunity to re- 
build the wall and take care of the wounded. 

The following day, the 26th of June, the affault was 
more terrible, and the fury of the Mexicans ftill greater. 
The Spaniards defended themfelves with twelve pieces 
of artillery, which committed uncommon havock upon 
their enemy; but as the number of them was infinite, 
they covered the fight of the dead with freth fubftitutes 
in their place. Cortes perceiving their obftinacy, fallied 
out with the greater part of his troops, and proceeded 
fighting his way through one of the principal ftreets of 
the city, took poffeffion of fome of the bridges, fet fire 
to fome houfes, and after continuing in a¢tion almoft 
the whole day, he returned to the quarters with more 
than fifty Spaniards wounded, leaving innumerable 
Mexicans dead in the ftreets. | 

Experience had made Cortes fenfible, that the greateft 
annoyance his troops met with was from the terraces of 
the houfes; to fhun which in future he ordered three 
machines of war to be conftruéted, called by the Spa- 
niars Mantas, fo large that each of them would carry 
twenty armed foldiers, covered with a ftrong roof to de- 
fend them from the {tones thrown from the terraces, 
furnifhed with wheels alfo to make them eafy to move, 
and little windows or port-holes for the difcharge of their 
guns. | his 

While thofe machines were conftruéting, great changes 
took place at court. Montezuma, having afcended one 
of the towers of the palace, obferved from it one of the 
above mentioned engagements, and amongft the multi- 

: tude 
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tude his brother Cuitlahuatzin, commanding the Mexi- 
can troops. At the fight of fo many objetts of misfor- 
tune, his mind was feized with a crowd of melancholy 
thoughts. On the one hand, he faw the danger he 
was in of lofing both his crown and his life; and on the 
other, the deftruétion of the buildings of his capital, the 
flauzhter of his vaffals, and the fuccefs of his enemies; 
and found there was no other remedy to all thofe evils 
but the immediate departure of the Spaniards. In thefe 
meditations he paffed the night, and the day following 
he fent early for Cortes, and {poke to him on the fub- 
ject, praying him earneftly not to defer any longer his 
removal from that City. Cortes required no {uch entreaty 
- to refolve upon his retreat from it. He found provi- 
fions were fcanty in extreme; food was given to the fol- 
diers by meafure, and that fo little, it was fufficient only 
to fupport life, not the ftrength neceflary to oppofe fuch 
enemies as inceflantly harafied them. In fhort he faw it 
was impoflible to render himfelf matter of that city as he 
intended, nor could he even fubfift there. But on the 
other ‘hand, he felt no {mall regret to abandon the un- 
dertaking he had begun, lofing in one moment, by his 
departure, all the advantages which his courage, his in- 
duftry, and his good fortune had gained him; but fub- 
mitting to the circumftances of his fituation, he anfwered 
the king, that he was ready to depart for the peace of the 
kingdom, provided his fubjeéts would lay down their 

arms. 3 
This conference was hardly ended, when ** To arms” 
was cried through the quarters, on account of a gene- 
ral affault of the Mexicans. On every fide they attempt. 
ed to mount the walls, on purpofe to enter, while fome 
troops of archers, conveniently pofted, fhot an immenfe — 
| multitude 
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multitude of arrows, to check the oppofition made by 
the befieged, while fome of the befiegers pufhed fo ftre- 
nuoufly forward, that, in fpite’of the artillery and muf- 
kets, they got within the quarters, and began to fight 
man to man with the Spaniards, who, thinking them- 
felves now almoft vanquifhed and overpowered by the 
multitude, fought with defperation. Montezuma, ob- 
-ferving this moment of the confli&, and his own imme- 
diate danger, refolved to let himfelf be feen, in order 
to reftrain by his prefence and his voice the fury of his 
fubjects. Having for this purpofe put on the royal en- 
figns, and attended by fome of his minifters and twa 
hundred Spaniards, he mounted ona terrace and fhew- 
ed himfelf to the people, his minifters making a fignal 
for filence, that they might hear the voice of their fove- 
reign. At-the fight of the king the affault ceafed, all 
were mute, and fome in reverence kneeled down. He 
{poke in an audible voice, and addrefled them to the fol- 
lowing effe&t: ‘* If the motive which induces you to 
*¢ take arms agaia{t thofe ftrangers is your zeal for my 
*¢ liberty, I thank you for the love and fidelity you fhew 
“¢ me; but you deceive yourfelves in thinking me a pri- 
‘“¢ foner, for it is im my own option to leave this palace 
“¢ of my late father, and return to my own, whenever 
*¢ | choofe it. If your refentment is caufed by their ftay 
‘¢ in this court, I acquaint you that they have given me 
“¢ affurance, and I affure you, that they will depart as 
€ foon as you will lay down yourarms. Quiet therefore 
“ your emotions; let your fidelity tome appear in this, 
_ © unlefs what I have heard is true, that you have fworn 
“¢ to another that obedience which you owe to me; 
*© which I cannot believe, nor can you ever do, without 
** drawing the vengeance of heaven down upon you.” 
: : The 
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The people remained filent for fome time, until a Mex- 
ican (f), more daring than the reft, raifed his voice, 
calling the king cowardly and effeminate, and fitter to 
manage a fpindle anda fhuttle than to govern a nation 
fo courageous ; and reproaching him for having, from 
his cowardice and bafenefs, fuffered himfelf to be made 
the prifoner of his enemies: and not content with revil- 
mg him with words, taking a bow in his hand, he fhot 
an arrow athim. The common people, who are always 
apt to be moved by the firft impulfe which is given them, 
quickly followed his example ; reproaches and contume- 
ious language were heard on every fide; and fhowers 
of {tones and arrows poured towards the quarter where 
the king ftood. The Spanifh hiftorians fay, that al- 
though the perfon of the king was covered with two 
fhields, he was wounded by a blow from a ftone on the 
head, by another in the leg, and by an arrow in the arm. 
He was immediately carried by his fervants to his cham- © 
ber, more wounded in foul by anger and vexation, than 
hurt by the facrilegious weapons of his fubjeéts. 

In the mean while, the Mexicans perfifted in their at- 
tacks, and the Spaniards in their defence, until fome 
nobles called Cortes to that fame place where the king 
had received his wounds, in order to treat with him 
about certain articles, of which we do not find any hifto- 
rian give a proper and clear account. Cortes demand- 
ed of them why they were inclined to treat him as an 
enemy, having done them no wrong? “ If you would 
‘¢ avoid farther hoftilities (faid they), depart immediately 
‘< from this city ; if not, we are refolved to die, or to 
*¢ kill you all.”? Cortes replied, that he did not com- 

plain 

(f) Acofta fays, that the Mexican who fpoke thefe infults to the king was 
Quauhtemotzin, his nephew, andthe laft king of Mexico. 
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plain to them becaufe he was afraid of their arms, but 
becaufe he was pained to be obliged to kill fo many of 
them, and deftroy fo beautiful a city. The nobles went 
away, repeating their menaces. 

The three warlike machines being at length finithed, 
Cortes went out with them early on the 28th of June, 
and proceeded through one of the principal ftreets of the 
city with three thoufand Tlafcalans and other auxiliary 
troops, with the greater part of the Spaniards, and ten 
pieces of artillery. When they came to the bridge over 
the firft canal, they drew the machines and {fcaling-lad- 
ders near to the houfes, in order to drive the crowds 
from the terraces; but the ftones were fo many and fo 
large which were thrown at the machines, that they 
broke through them. The Spaniards fought courage. 
oufly until mid-day, without being able to take poffeffion 
of the bridge; on which account they returned in fhame 
to their quarters, leaving one man killed, and carrying 
back many wounded. 

The Mexicans having been greatly encouraged by this 
laft event, five hundred nobles fortified themfelves in the 
upper area of the greater temple, well furnifhed with 
arms and provifions, and from thence began to do great 
damage to the Spaniards with {tones and arrows, while 
other Mexican troops attacked them by the ftreets. 
Cortes fent a captain with a hundred foldiers to drive 
the nobles from that ftation, which being fo very high 
and neighbouring, entirely commanded the quarters; 
but having made three different attempts to afcend there, 
they were vigoroufly repulfed. The general then de- 
termined to make the affault upon the temple himfelf, al- 
though he ftill fuffered from a fevere wound he had re- 
eeived in his left hand ever fince the firft engagement. 

He. 
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He tied his fhield to his arm, and having caufed the 
temple to be furrounded by a fufficient number of Spa- 
niards and Tlafcalans, began to afcend the ftairs of it 
with a gseat part of his people. The nobles who were 
now befieged difputed their afcent with great courage, 
and overturned fome of the Spaniards; in the mean 
while, other Mexican troops having entered the lower 


area, fought furioufly with thofe who furrounded the — 


temple. Cortes, though not without the utmoft fas 


tioue and difficulty, at laft gained the upper area along 
with his party. Now came on the greateft heat and 
danger of the conteft, which lafted upwards of threé 
hours. Part of the Mexicans died by the point of the 
fword, and part threw themfelves down to the lower 
floors of the temple, where they continued the fight un- 
til they were all killed. Cortes ordered the fan€uary 
to be fet on fire, and returned in good order to the quar- 
ters. Forty-fix Spaniards loft their lives in this a€tion, 
and all the reft came off wounded and bathed in blood. 
This fpirited affault was one of thofe in which the op- 
ponents fought with the greateft courage on both fides, 
and on that account the Tlafcalans as well as the Mexi- 
cans reprefented it in their paintings after the conqueft 

(g)- . : 

” Biste hiftorians have added the circumftance of the 
great danger in which, according to their account, Cor- 
tes was of being precipitated from the upper area by 
two Mexicans, who being refolved to facrifice their 

lives for the good of their country, feized Cortes in their 
arms upon the edge of it in order to drag him along 
) with 


(g¢) The differences of opinion among hiftorians refpecting the order and cir- 


cumftances of the engagements which happened in thofe days, is inexpreffible. 
We follow the account given by Cortes, confidcring him the beft authority. 
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with themfelves in their fall from thence, trufting to put 
an end to the war by the death of that general; but 
this fact, of which neither Cortes, nor Bernal Diaz, nor 
Gomara, nor any other of the more ancient hiftorians 
make mention, is rendered flill more improbable by the 
circumftances added to it by fome modern authors (A). 
' Cortes having returned to the quarters, had a freth 
conference with fome-refpeCtable perfons among the 
Mexicans, reprefenting to them the loffes they fuftained 
from the Spanifh arms. They anfwered, that it was of 
no importance to them provided the Spaniards were de- 
{troyed; that if they were not all cut off by the Mexi- 
cans, they would infallibly perifh by famine fhut up in 
their quarters. Cortes having obferved that night fome 
inattention and want of vigilance among the Citizens, fal- 
lied out with fome companies of foldiers, and proceeding 
through one of the principal ftreets of the city, he fet 
fire to more than three hundred houfes (7). 

The next day his machines being repaired, he went 
out with them and the greateft part of his troops, and 
directed his courfe along the great road of Iztapalapan 
with more fuccefs than before; for in fpite of a vigo- 

Wat ih 3 F rous 


(A) Solis fays, that the two Mexicans approached on their knees to Cortes, in the 
at of imploring his mercy, and without delay threw tbemfelves downwards with their 
prey in their bands, increafing the violence of the effort with their natural weight ; that 
Cortes got clear of them and repulfed them, though not without difficulty. We find it ra- 
ther difficult to believe Cortes poffeffed of fuch furprifing force: the very hu- 
mane gentlemen Raynal and Robertfon, moved with compaffion, it would ap- 
pear, for the danger Cortes was in, have provided fome kind of unknown bat- 
tlements and iron rails, by which he faved himfelf until hé got clear of the 
Mexicans; but neither did the Mexicans ever make iron rails, nor had that tem- 
ple any battlements. It is wonderful that thefe authors, fo incredulous con- 
cerning what is attefted by the Spanifh and Indian writers, fhould yet believe 
what is neither to be found among the ancient authors nor probable in itfelf. 

(¢) Bernal Diaz fays, that it was a great fatigue to make them burn, from 
their being covered with terraces and feparated from each other. 
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rous refiftance from the enemies in their intrenchments 
made to defend them from the fire of the Spaniards, he 
took poffeffion of the four firft bridges, and fet fire to 
fome of the houfes upon that road, and made ufe of the 
ruins to fill up the ditches and canals, that there might 
be no difficulty of paffage if the Mexicans fhould raife 
the bridges. He left a fufficient garrifon upon the pofts 
which he had taken, and returned to quarters with many 
wounded, leaving ten or twelve dead behind him. 

The day after he continued his attacks upon the fame 
road, took the three bridges which remained, and charg- 
ing the enemy which defended them, he at laft got upon 
the main land. Whilft he was attending to fill up the 
laft ditches, to facilitate as is probable his retreat from 
that capital by means of that fame road by which he 
had been now feven months entered, he was told that 
the Mexicans were willing to capitulate; and, in order 
to hear their propofitions, he returned in hafte to the 
quarters with the cavalry, leaving the infantry to guard 
the bridges. ‘The Mexicans intimated that they were 
ready to defift from all hoftilities; but, that the capitu- 
Jation might take place, it was neceflary to have the 
high-prieft, who had been made prifoner by the’ Spani- 
ards when they made the affault upon the temple: Cor- 
tes fet him at liberty, and a fufpenfion of arms took 
place. ‘This appears to have been a mere ftratagem of 
the eleGors to recover the chief of their religion, for 
whofe perfon they had occafion to anoint the new king 
whom they had chofen, or were going now to choofe; 
for Cortes had hardly obtained a ceffation of arms, when 
fome Tlafcalans arrived with the news that the Mexi- 
cans had retaken the bridges and killed fome Spaniards, 
and that a great body of warriors were coming againft 

ie the 
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the quarters ; Cortes went immediately to meet them 
with the cavalry, and making way through them with 
the utmoft difficulty and danger, he recovered the bridg- 
es, but whilft he was retaking the laft, the Mexicans 
had again taken the four firft, and had begun to draw 
out the materials with which the ditches had been filled 
up by the Spaniards. ‘The general returned at length 
to regain them, and then retired to the quarters with 
his people, who were now all weary, melancholy, and 
wounded. 

Cortes, in his letter to Charles V. reprefents the great 
danger he was in, that day, of lofing his life, and af- 
cribes it to particular providence that he efcaped from 
among fuch a multitude of enemies. It is certain, that 
from the moment they rofe again{ft the Spaniards, they 
would have been able to have deftroyed them with all 
their allies, if they had obferved a better order in fight- 
ing, and if there had been more agreement among the 
inferior officers who led on the attacks; but they could 
not agree among themfelves, as will appear hereafter, 
and the populace were merely a&tuated by their tumul- 
tuous fury. On the other hand, it is not to be doubted, 
that the Spaniards muft have appeared to them to have 
been made of iron ; for they neither yielded to the dif- 
trefs of famine, nor to the neceffity of fleep, nor to con- 
tinual fatigue and wounds; after having employed all 
the day in combating with their enemies, they {pent the 
night in burying the dead, curing the wounded, and re- 
pairing the damages done to their quarters during the 
day by the Mexicans, and even in the little time which 
they allowed for repofe, they never quitted their arms, 
but were always ready to rife before their enemy. But 
the hardinefs of their troops will appear {till more extra- 

ordinary 
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ordinary in thofe terrible engagements which we Alt 
prefently relate. : 

On one of thofe days, probably the thirtieth of ak 
died, in the quarters of the Spaniards, the king Monte- 
zuma, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, in the eigh- 
teenth of his reign, and the feventh month of his im- 
prifonment. With regard to the caufe and the circum-, 
{tances of his death, there is fo great a difference and 
contradiction among hiftorians, it is altogether impoffible 
to afcertain the truth. ‘The Mexican hiftorians blame 
the Spaniards, and the Spanifh hiftorians accufe the 
Mexicans of it (£). We cannot be perfuaded that the 
Spaniards fhould refolve to take away the life of a king 
to whom .they owed fo many benefits, and from whofe 
death they could only expeé new misfortunes. His lofs 
was lamented, if we are to credit Bernal Diaz, an eye- 
witnefs and moft faithful writer, not lefs by Cortes and 
every one of his officers and foldiers, than if he had been 
their father. He fhewed them infinite favour and kind- 
nefs, whether it had been from natural inclination or 
fear; he always appeared to them to be their friend at 
heart, at leaft there is no reafon to believe the contrary, 
nor was it ever known that he fpoke like an enemy of 
them, as they themfelves proteited. 

His good and bad qualities may be gathered from an 
account of his actions. He was circumfpect, magnii- 

cent, 


(2) Cortes and Gomara affirm, that Montezuma died of the blow from the 
ftone with which his people hit him on the head. Solis fays his death was oc- 
cafioned by his not having his wound dreffed. Bernal Diaz adds to this omiflion 
and neglect, his voluntary abftinence from food. ‘The chronicler Herrera fays, 
that the wound was not mortal, but that he died of a broken heart. Sahagun, 
and other Mexican hiftorians, affirm, that the Spaniards killed him, and one of 
them mentions the circumftance of a foldier having re him with an ecl- 
fpear. 
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cent, liberal, zealous for juftice, and grateful for the fer- 
vices of his fubjeéts; but his referve and diftance made 
the throne inacceffible to the complaints of his people. 
His magnificence and liberality were fupported by the 
burdens laid on his fubjeéts, and his juftice degenerated 
into cruelty. He was exact and punétual in every thing 
appertaining to religion, and jealous of the worfhip of 
his gods and the obfervance of rites (/). In his youth 
he was inclined to war and courageous, and came off 
conqueror, according to hiftory, in nine battles; but in 
the laft year of his reign, domettic pleafures, the fame — 
of the firft victories of the Spaniards, and, above all, fu- 
peritition, weakened and debafed his mind to fuch a de- 
gree, that he appeared, as his fubjects reproached him, 
to have changed his fex. He delighted greatly in mufic 
_and the chafe, and was as dextrous in the ufe of the bow 
and arrow as in that of the fhooting-tube. He was a 
perfon of a good ftature, but of an indifferent complex- 
ion, and of a long vifage, with lively eyes. , 

He left at his death feveral fons, of whom three pe- 
rifhed that unlucky night of the defeat of the Spaniards, 
either by the hands of the Spaniards themfelves, as the 
Mexicans afirm, or by the hands of the Mexicans, as 
the Spaniards report. Of thofe who furvived, the moft 
remarkable was Johualicahuatzin, or Don Pedro Mote- 
zuma, and of him defcended the Counts Montezuma and 
Tula. Montezuma had this fon by Miahuaxochitl, the 
daughter of Ixtlilcuechahuac, lord of Tollan. By ano- 
ther wife he had Tecuichpotzin, a beautiful princefs, 

from 


(2) Solis fays that Montezuma hardly bent bis neck, that is bowed his head to. 
his gods; that he had a higher idea of himfelf than of them, &c. He adds 
 alfo, that the devil favoured him with frequent vifits. Such credulity does not be- 
come the greater hifloriographer of the Indies. _ 


- 
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from whom defcended the two noble houfes of Cano 
Montezuma and Andreda Montezuma. The Catholic 
kings granted fingular privileges to the pofterity of Mon- 
tezuma, on account of the unparalleled fervice rendered 
by that monarch in voluntarily incorporating a kingdom 
fo great and rich as Mexico with the crown of Catftile. 
Neither the repeated importunities made to him by Cor- 
tes, nor the continual exhortations of Olmedo, particu- 
larly in the laft days of his life, were fuflicient to prevail 
upon him to embrace Chriftianity. 

As foon as the king died, Cortes communicated in- 
tellizence of his death to the prince Cuitlahuatzin, by 
means of two illuftrious perfons who had been prefent 
at his death, and a little after he made the royal corpfe 
be carried out by fix nobles, attended by feveral priefts, 
who had likewife been in prifon (m). The fight of it 
excited much mourning among the people: the laft ho- 
mage which they pay to their fovereign, extolling his 
virtues to the ftars, whom a fhort time before they could 
find pofleffed of nothing but weaknefles and vice. The 
nobility, after fhedding abundance of tears on the cold 
body of their unfortunate king, carried it to a place of 
the city called Copalco (nm), where they burned it with 

the 

(m) 'Torquemada, and other authors, fay, that Montezuma’s dead body was 
thrown into the Tehuajoc, along with others; but from the accounts of Cortes 
and B. Diaz, it iscertain that it was carried out of the quarters by the nobles. — 

(2) Herrera conjectures that Montezuma was buried in Chapoltepec, becaufe 
the Spaniards heard a great mourning towards that quarter. Solis affirms po- 
fitively, that it was buried in Chapoltepec, and that the fepulchre of the kings 
was there; but this is totally contrary to the truth, becaufe Chapoltepec was 
not lefs than three miles diftant from the Spanifh quarters: it was therefore im- 
poffible that the Spaniards fhould have overheard the mourning which was 
made there, efpecially when they were in the centre of a populous city, and at 
a time of fo much tumult and noife. The kings, befides, had no fixed place 


of burial; and it is alfo certain, from the depofitions of the Mexicans, that 
Montezuma’s afhes were buried at Copalco. 
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‘the ufual ceremonies, and buried the afhes with the ut- 
moft refpect and veneration, although fome low illiberal 
Mexicans treated the ceremony with ridicule and abufe. 
Upon this fame occafion, if there is any truth in what 
hiftorians relate, Cortes ordered the dead bodies of Itz- 
quauhtzin lord of Tlatelolco, and other imprifoned lords, 
of whofe names there is no mention, to be thrown out 
of the quarters intoa place called Tehuajoc, all of whom 
had been put to death, as they affirm, by order of Cor- 
tes, although none of them aflion a reafon for fuch a 
conduét, which, even if it was juft, can never be cleared 
from the charge of imprudence, as the fight of fuch 
flaughter muit neceflarily have exafperated the anger of 
the Mexicans, and induced them to fufpeét that the fo- 
vereigh likewife had been facrificed by his command (0). 
However it was, the people of Tlatelolco carried off 
the dead body of their chief ina veffel, and celebrated 

his funeral rites with great lamentation and mourning. 
In the mean time, the Mexicans continued their at- 
tacks with ftill more ardour. Cortes, although he made 
great flaughter of them and came off always conqueror, 
yet faw that the blood fpilt of his own foldiers was a 
greater lofs than the advantages obtained by his victo- 
ries compenfated ; and that at laft the want of provifions 
and ammunition, and the multitude of his enemies, 
would prevail over the bravery of his troops and the fu-. 
periority of his arms ; believing, therefore, the immedi- 
ate departure of the Spaniards indifpenfably neceflary, 
he called a council of his captains, to deliberate upon 
the 


(0) Concerning the death of thofe lords, no mention is made by Cortes, B. 
Diaz, Gomara, Herrera, and Solis; but Sahagun, Torquemada, Betancourt, 
and the Mexican hiftorians, report it as certain. In refpectto the latter, and 


_ the fidelity due to hiftory, we recite the event, though one of great improba- 
bility. 
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the method and time for executing fuch refolution. 
Their opinions were different. Some of them faid that 
they ought to depart by day, forcing their way by arms, 
if the Mexicans oppofed them : others thought that they 
fhould depart by night; this was the fuggeftion of a 
foldier named Botello, who pretended {kill in aftrology, 
to whom Cortes paid more deference than was proper, 
having been induced to do fo by having feen fome of his 
prediétions accidentally verified. It was refolved, there- 
fore, the vain obfervations of that wretched foldier be- 
ing preferred to the dictates of military fkill and pru- 
dence, to depart during the night, with all poffible fecre- 
cy: as if it had been poffible to conceal the march of | 
nine thoufand men, with their arms, their horfes, their 
artillery, and baggage, from the detection of fo nume- 
rous and watchful an enemy. ‘They fixed the night of 
the firft of July for their departure (), a night the moft 
unlucky and memorable to the Spaniards, from the great 
flaughter they fuffered, on which account they gave it 
the name of noche triste, by which it is full known in 
their hiftories. Cortes ordered a bridge of wood to be 
made, which could be carried by forty men, to ferve 
for the pafling of ditches. He then made all the gold, 
filver, and gems, which they had hitherto amaffed, to be 
brought out, took the fifth part of it which belonged to 
the king, and configned it to the officers belonging to his 
majefty, declaring the impoffibility which he found of 
preferving and faving it. He left the reft to his officers 
: and 


(~) B. Diaz fays, that the defeat of the Spaniards happened on the night of 
the tenth of July; but we believe this to have been a mittake of the printer, as 
Cortes affirms, that in their retreat, they arrived at Tlafcala on the tenth of 
July ; and from the journal of their march kept by this conqueror, it is evi- 
dent that their defeat could not have happened on any other day than the firft 
of July. 


o* 
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and foldiers, permitting each of them to take what he 
pleafed; but at the fame time, he warned them how 
much fitter it would be to abandon it all to the enemy ; 
for, when free of that weight, they would find lefs diffi- 
culty to fave their lives. Many of them, rather than 
be difappointed of the principal object of their defires, 
and the only fruit of their labours, loaded themfelves 
with that heavy burden, under the weight of which 
they fell victims at once to their avarice and the revenge 
of their enemies. 

Cortes ordered his march in the greateft filence of the 
night, which was rendered {till darker by a cloudy fky, 
and more troublefome and dangerous by a {mall rain 
which never ceafed falling. He committed the van 
guard to the invincible Sandoval, with fome other offi- 
cers, and two hundred infantry and twenty horfes; the 
rear guard to Pedro de Alvarado, with the greater part 
of the Spanifh troops. In the body of the army the pri- 
foners were conducted, with the fervants and baggage 
people, where Cortes took alfo his ftation, with five 
horfes and an hundred infantry, in order to give fpeedy 
relief wherever it fhould be neceflary. The auxiliary 
troops of Tlafcala, Chempoalla, and Cholula, which - 
amounted then to more than feven thoufand men, were 
diftributed among the three divifions of the army. Hav- 
ing firft implored the protection of Heaven, they began 
‘to march by the way of Tlacopan. The greateft part of 
them paffed the firft ditch or canal by the affiftance of the 
bridge which they carried with them without meeting 
any other refiftance than the little which the centinels 
who guarded that poft were able to make; but the 
priefts who watched in the temples having perceived 
their departure, cried loudly ‘* to arms,”” and roufed 
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the people with their horns. In an inftant the Spani- 
ards found themfelves attacked by water and by land, 
by an infinity of enemies, who impeded their own attack 
by their number and confufion. The encounter at the 
fecond ditch was moft terrible and bloody, the danger 
extreme, and the efforts of the Spaniards to efcape moft 
extraordinary. ‘The deep darknefs of the night, the 
founds of arms and armour, the threatening clamours of 
the combatants, the lamentations of the prifoners, and 
the languid groans of the dying, made impreflions both 
horrid and piteous. Here was heard the voice of a fol- 
dier calling earneftly for help from his companions, ano- 
ther imploring in death mercy from Heaven : all was con- 
fufion, tumult, wounds, and flaughter. Cortes, like an 
active feeling general, ran intrepidly here and there, fre- 
quently pafling and repafling the ditches by {wimming, 
encouraging fome of his men, aflifting others, and pre- 
ferving the remains of his haraffed little army, at the 
utmoft rifk of being killed or made prifoner, in as much 
order as poflible. The fecond ditch was fo filled with 
dead bodies, that the rear guard paffed over the heap. 
Alvarado, who commanded it, found himfelf at the third 
ditch fo furioufly charged by the enemy, that, not being 
able to face about to them, nor fwim acrofs with- 
out evident danger of perifhing by their hands, fixed a 
lance in the bottom of the ditch, grafping the end of it 
with his hands, and giving an extraordinary {pring to his 
body, he vaulted over the ditch. This leap, confidered 
as a prodigy of agility, obtained to that place the name 
which it ftill preferves of Salto d’ Alvarado, or Alvara- 
do’s leap. | 

The lofs fuftained by the Mexicans on this unlucky 
night was unqueftionably great: concerning that of the. 


Spa- 
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Spaniards, authors are, as in other affairs, of various 
opinions (¢); we are apt to think the computation true 
which has been made by Gomara, who appears to have 
made the moft diligent enquiries, and to have informed 
_ himfelf both from Cortes and the other conquerors ; that 
is, there fell, befides four hundred and fifty Spaniards, 
more than four thoufand auxiliaries, and among them, 
as Cortes fays, all the Cholulans ; almoft all the prifon- 
ers the men and women who were in the fervice of the 
Spaniards, were killed (rj, alfo forty-fix horfes ; and all 
the riches they had amaffed, all their artillery, and all 
the manufcripts belonging to Cortes, containing an ac- 
count of every thing which had happened to the Spani- 
ards until that period, were loft. Among the Spaniards 
who were miffing, the moft confiderable perfons were, 
the captains Velafquez de Leon, the intimate friend of 
Cortes, Amador de Laviz, Francifco Morla, and Fran- 
cifco de Saucedo, all four, men of great courage and 
merit. Among the prifoners who were killed was Ca- 
camatzin, that unfortunate king, and a brother and fon, 

and 


(q) Cortesfays, that one hundred and fifty Spaniards {perifhed; but he ei- 
ther defignedly leffened the number for particular ends, or there was fome 
miftake made by the copyift or firft printer of that letter. B. Diaz numbers 
eight hundred and feventy to have fallen; but in this account he includes, not 
only thofe who were killed on that unlucky night, but alfo thofe who died be- 
fore he reached Tlafcala. Solis reckons only upon two hundred, and Torque-' 
mada two hundred and ninety. Concerning the number of auxiliary troops 
which perifhed then, Gomara, Herrera, Torquemada, and Betancourt, are 
agreed. Solis fays only, that more than two thoufand Tlafcalans were miffed : 
but in this he dees not agree with the computation made by Cortes, or other 
authors. 

(r) Ordaz affirms, that all the prifoners were killed; but he ought to have 
excepted Cuicuitzcatzin, whom Cortes had already placed on the throne of 
Acolhuacan ; becaufe we know from the account of Cortes, that he was one of 
the prifoners, and on the other hand, it is certain that he was killed afterwards 
in Tezcuco. 
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and two daughters of Montezuma (s), and a daughter 
of prince Maxixcatzin. 

In fpite of his greatnefs of foul, Cortes could not 
check his tears at the fight of fuch calamity. He fat 
down upon a ftone in Popotla, a village near Tlacopan, 
not to repofe after his toil, but to weep for the lofs of his 
friends and companions. In the midft of fo many difafters, 
however, he had at leaft the comfort of hearing that his 
brave captains Sandoval, Alvarado, Olid, Ordaz, Avila, 
and Lugo, his interpreters Aguilar and Donna Marina, 
were fafe, by means of whom he chiefly trufted to be 
able to repair his honour and conquer Mexico. 

The Spaniards found themfelves fo dejected and. 
enfeebled with fatigue, and with their wounds, that if 
the Mexicans had purfued them, not one of them could 
have efcaped with life; but the latter had hardly arriv- 
ed at the laft bridge upon that road, when they returned 
to their city, either becaufe they were contented with 
the flaughter already committed, or having found the 
dead bodies of the king of Acolhuacan, the royal princes 
of Mexico, and other lords, they were employed in 
mourning for their death and paying them funeral ho- 
nours. ‘They would have obferved the fame conduct 
with their dead relations or friends; for they left the 
{treets and ditches entirely clean that day, burning all 
the dead bodies, before they could infeé. the air by cor- 
ruption. 

At break of day the Spaniards found themfelves in 
Popotla, {cattered about, wounded, wearied, and affli@- 

ed. 


(s) Torquemada affirms, as a well certified point, that Cortes, a few days 
after he took Cacamatzin, made him be ftrangled in prifon. Cortes, B. Diaz, 
Betancourt, and others, fay that he was killed along with the other prifoners 
on that memorable night. 
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ed. Cortes having aflembled and formed them in order, 

marched through the city of Tlacopan, {till haraffed by 
fome troops of that city and of Azcapozalco, until they 
came to Otoncalpolco, a temple fituated upon the top of 
a {mall mountain nine miles to the weft of the capital, 
where at prefent ftands the celebrated fanétuary or tem- 
ple of the Virgin de los remedios, or fuccour. Here they 
fortified themfelves as well as they could, to defend 
_ themfelves with the lefs trouble from the enemy, who 
continued to annoy them the whole day. At night they 
repofed a little, and had fome refrefhment furnifhed 
them by the Otomies, who occupied two neighbouring 
hamlets, and lived impatient under the yoke of the 
Mexicans. From this place they directed their courfe 
_ towards Tlafcala, their only retreat in their misfortunes, 
through Quauhtitlan, Citlaltepec, Xoloc, and Zacamol- 
co, annoyed all the way by flying troops of the enemy. 
- In Zacamolco they were fo famifhed, and reduced to 
fuch diftrefs, that at fupper they eat a horfe which had 
been killed that day by the enemy, of which the general 
himfelf had his part. The Tlafcalans threw themfelves 
upon the earth to eat the herbs of it, praying for affift- 
ance from their gods. 

The day following, when they had juft begun their 
march by the mountains of Aztaquemecan, they faw at 
a diftance in the plain of Tonan, a little way from the 
city of Otompan, a numerous and brilliant army, either 
of Mexicans, as authors generally report, or, as we think 
probable compofed of the troops of Otompan, Calpolal- 
pan, Veotihuacan, and other neighbouring places, affem- 
bled at the defire of the Mexicans. Some hiftorians 
make this army confit of two hundred thoufand men, 
a number computed folely by the eye, and probably in- 

creafed 
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creafed by their fears. They were perfuaded, as Cortes — 
himfelf attefts, that that day was to have been the laft of 
all their lives. This general formed his languid troops, 
by enlarging the front of his maimed and wretched 
army, in order that the flanks might be in fome manner 
covered by the {mall wings of the few cavalry he had left; 
and with a countenance full of fire he addreffed them: 
“<< Tn fuch a difficult fituation are we placed, that it is ne- 
*¢ ceffary either to conquer or die! Take courage, Cattili- 
‘¢ ans! and truft, that He who has hitherto delivered us 
‘© from fo many dangers, will preferve us alfo in this!” 
At length the battle was joined, which was extremely 
bloody, and lafted upwards of four hours. Cortes fee- 
ing his troops diminifh and in a great meafure difcou- 
raged, and the enemy advance {till more haughtily not- 
withftanding the lofs they fuffered from the Spanifh 
arms, formed a bold and hazardous refolution, by which 
he gained the victory and put the miferable remains of 
his army in fecurity. He recollected to have often 
heard, that the Mexicans went into diforder and fled 
whenever their general was killed or they had loft their 
ftandard. Cihuacatzin, general of that army, clothed 
in a rich military habit, with a beautiful plume of fea- 
thers on his helmet, anda gilded fhield upon his arm, was 
carried in a litter upon the fhoulders of fome foldiers ; 
the ftandard which he bore was, according to their 
ufage, a net of gold fixed on the point of a ftaff, which 
was firmly tied upon his back, and rofe about ten palms 
above his head (#): Cortes obferved it in the centre of 
that great multitude of enemies, and refolved to ftrike a 
decifive blow; he commanded his brave captains Sando- 


val > 


(t) This fort of ftandard was called by the Mexicans Tabuizmatlaxopilli. 
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val, Alvarado, Olid, and Avila, to follow behind, to 
guard him from attack, and immediately, with others 
who accompanied him, he pufhed forward through that 
quarter where his attempt appeared moft practicable 
with fuch impetuofity, that he threw many down with 
his lance and others with his horfe. Thus he advanced 
through the lines of the enemy, until he came clofe up 
with the general, who was accompanied by fome of his 
officers, and with one ftroke of his lance extended him 
on the ground. Juan de Salamanca, a brave foldier, 
who attended Cortes, difmounting quickly from his 
horfe, put an end to his life, and feizing the plume of - 
feathers on his head prefented it to Cortes (wv). The 
army of the enemy, as foon as they faw their general 
killed, and the ftandard taken, went into confufion and 
fled. The Spaniards, encouraged by this glorious ac- 
tion of their chief, purfued, and made great flaughter of 
the fugitives. : 

This was one of the moft famous viories obtained 
by the Spanifh arms in the New World; Cortes diftin- 
guifhed himfelf in it above all the reft ; and his captains 

and foldiers faid afterwards, that they had never feen 
- more courage and aétivity difplayed than upon that day ; 
but he received a fevere wound on the head, which dai- 
ly growing worfe, brought his life into the utmoft dan- 
ger. Bernal Diaz juftly praifes the bravery of Sando- 
val, and fhews how much that gallant officer contribut- 
ed to this victory, encouraging them all not lefs by his 
example than his words. The Spanifh hiftorians have 
alfo highly celebrated Maria de Eftrada, the wife of a 

Opa- 
(#) Charles V. granted fome privileges to Juan de Salamanca, and among 


others a fhield of arms for his houfe, which had a plume upon it in memory of 
the one which he had taken from the general Cihuacatzin. 
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Spanifh foldier, who, having armed herfelf with a lance 
and fhield, ran among the enemy, wounding and killing 
them with an intrepidity very extraordinary in her fex, 
Of the Tlafcalans, Bernal Diaz fays, that they fought 
like lions, and amongit them Calmecahua, captain of the 


troops of Maxixcatzin, particularly diftinguifhed himfelf. 


He was not, however, lefs remarkable for his bravery 
than for his longevity, living to the age of one hundred 
and thirty years. | 
The lofs of the enemy was undoubtedly great in this 
defeat, but greatly lefs than feveral authors reprefent it, 
who make it amount to twenty thoufand men; a num- 
ber rather incredible, according to the miferable ftate to 
which the Spaniards were reduced, and the want of ar- 
tillery and other firearms. On the contrary, the lofs 
_ of the Spaniards was not fo fmall as Solis reports it (#), 
for almoft all the Tlafcalans perifhed, and many of the 
Spaniards in proportion to the number of their troops, 
and all of them came off wounded. 
The Spaniards, tired at length with purfuing the fu- 
gitives, refumed their march towards Tlafcala by the 
eaftern 


(x) Solis, in order to exaggerate the victory of Otompan fays, that amongft 
the troops under Cortes fome were wounded, of whom two or three Spaniards 
died in Tlafcala: but this author, folely attentive to the ornament of his ftyle, 
and the panegyric of his hero, took little note of numbers. He affirms, that 
Cortes, after the defeat of Narvaez, carried eleven hundred men with him to 
Mexico, who with other eighty that, according to his account, remained with 
Alvarado, make eleven hundred and eighty. In the engagements, preceding 
the defeat of the Spaniards at Mexico, he makes no mention of any death. In 
the defeat he reckons two hundred only to have been killed; and, in his ac- 
count of their journey to Tlafcala, he {peaks of no other but the two or three 
who died in Tlafcala of the wounds they had received at Otompan. Where 
then are, or how have the other five hundred men and upwards difappeared, 
which are wanting to make up the number of eleven hundred and eighty. We 
have a very different idea given us of the battle of Otompan from thofe who 
were prefent at it, as appears from the letters of Cortes, and the Hiftory of 


” Bernal Diaz. 
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eaftern part of that plain, remaining that night under the 
open fky, where the general himfelf, after the fatigue 
and wounds he had received, kept guard in perfon for 
their greater fecurity. The Spaniards were now not 
more than four hundred and forty in number. Befides 
thofe who had been flain in the engagements, preceding 
the unfortunate night of their departure from Mexico, 
there perifhed during it and the fix days following, as 
Bernal Diaz, an eye-witnefs affirms, eight hundred and 
feventy, many of whom having been made prifoners by 
the Mexicans, were inhumanly facrificed in the greater 
temple of the capital. 

The next day, the 8th of July, 1520, they entered, 
making ejaculations to heaven, and returning thanks to 
the Almighty, into the dominions of Tlafcala, and arriv- 
ed at Huejotlipan (y), aconfiderable city of that repub- 
lic. They feared {till to find fome change in the fideli- 
ty of the Tlafcalans, well knowing how common it is to. 
fee men abandoned in their misfortunes by their deareft 
friends: but they were foon undeceived by meeting 
with the moft fincere demonftrations of efteem and com- 
_paflion for the difafters they had undergone. The four 
chiefs of that republic had no fooner intelligence of their 
arrival, than they came to Huejotlipan to pay their com- 
pliments to them, accompanied by one of the principal 
lords of Huexotzinco, and many of the nobility. The 
prince Maxixcatzin, though feverely afflited by the 
death of his daughter, endeavoured to confole Cortes 
with hopes of revenge, which he affured him he might 
obtain from the courage of the Spaniards and the forces 
of the republic, which from that time he promifed him, 

VoL. Il. 2H and 


(y) Huejotlipan is called by Cortes and Herrera Gualipan, by Bernal Diaz 
Gualicpar, and by Solis Gualipar. 
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and all the other chiefs made offers to the fame purpofe, — 
Cortes returned them thanks for their kind wifhes and _ 
offers, and laying hold of the ftandard which he had 
taken the day before from the Mexican general, he 
prefented it to Maxixcatzin, and gave to the other 
lords fome other valuable fpoils. The Tlafcalan women 
conjured Cortes to revenge the death of their fons and 
relations, and vented their grief in a thoufand impreca- 
tions again{t the Mexican nation. 

After repofing three days in this place, they pro- 
ceeded to the capital of the republic, diftant about fif- 
teen miles, for the more fpeedy cure of their wounded, 
of whom, however, eight foldiers died. The concourfe 
of people at their entry into Tlafcala was great, and 
perhaps greater than when they made their firft entry 
into that city. ‘The reception which Maxixcatzin gave 
them, and the care he took of them, were becoming 
his generofity of mind, and demonftrative of the fin- 
cerity of his friendfhip. The Spaniards acknowledged 
themfelves every day more and more obliged to that 
nation, the friendfhip of which, by being properly culti- 
vated, proved the moft effectual means not only for the 
conquett of the capital of the Mexican empire, but alfo 
of ail the provinces which oppofed the progrefs of the 
Spanifh arms, and for the fubduing of the barbarous 
Chichimecas and Otomies, by whom the conquerors — 
were long haraffed. 

While the Spaniards were repofing after their fa- 
tigues and recovering of their wounds in Tlafcala, the 
Mexicans were employed in repairing the evils done to 
their capital and their kingdom. The loffes and injuries 
which they had fuftained in the {pace of one year, were 
truly heavy and diftrefling ; for, befides immenfe fums. 

. of 
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of gold and filver, gems, and other precious things, ex- 

pended partly in prefents to the Spaniards, partly in 

homage to the king of Spain, of which they recovered 

but little, the fame of their arms was obfcured, and the 
refpect of the crown of Mexico diminifhed ; the Toto- 
nacas, and other people, had renounced their obedience; 

all their enemies had grown more infolent; their temples 

were materially damaged, and their religion {fpurned at ; 

many houfes of the city were totally demolifhed, and 
above all other grievances, they had loft their king, 

feveral royal perfonages, and a great part of the nobility, . 
To thofe reafons for defpondence and difguft at the Spa- 

niards, thofe which were caufed by their own civil war 

were added, for the knowledge of which we are indebt- 

ed to the manufcripts of a Mexican hiftorian who hap- 

pened to be at this time in the capital, and furvived a 

few years the ruin of the empire. At the time the Spa- 

niards were fo much diftreffed in the capital by famine 
from the hoftilities of the Mexicans, feveral lords of the 
firft nobility, either in order to favour the party of the 

Spaniards, or, what is fully more probable, to give fuc- 
cour to the king, who, by being among them was ne- 

ceflarily an equal fufferer with them, fecretly fupplied 

them with provifions, and perhaps, declared themfelves 

openly in their favour, in confidence of their own per- 

fonal authority. From this caufe arofe a fatal diffenfion 

among the Mexicans, which could not be terminated 

without the death of many illuftrious perfons, and par- 

ticularly fome of the fons and brothers of Montezuma, 

according to the account of the above hiftorian. 

The Mexicans found the neceflity of placing at the 
head of their nation a man capable of re-eftablifhing its 
honour, and repairing the loffes {uttered in the laft year 

of 
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of the reign of Montezuma. A little before, or a little 
after the defeat of the Spaniards, the prince Cuitla- 
huatzin was elected king of Mexico. He, as we have 
faid already, was lord of Iztapalapan, the particular 
counfellor of his brother Montezuma, and Tlachcocal- 
catl, or general of the army. He was a perfon of great 
talents and fagacity, agreeably to the teftimony of Cor- 
tes, his rival, and liberal and magnificent like his bro- 
ther. He took great delight in architecture and gar- 
dening, as appears from the fplendid palace he built in 
Iztapalapan, and the celebrated garden which he plant- 
ed there, in whofe praifes no ancient hiftorian is filent. 
His bravery and military fkill acquired him the higheft 
efteem amonegft the Mexicans; and fome authors affirm, 
from particular information of his charaéter, that if he 
had not met an early death, the capital would never 
have been taken by the Spaniards (z). It is probable, 
that the facrifices made at the feftival of his coronation 
were thofe Spaniards whom he himfelf had taken pri- 
foners in the night of their defeat. 
As foon as the feftival of his coronation was over, he 
employed himfelf to remedy the difafters fuffered by the 
crown 
(z) “Solis gives Cuitlahuatzin the name of Quetlabaca, and fays, that he 
lived on the throne but a few days, and thofe were fufficient to make the me- 
mory of his name amongft his countrymen be for ever cancelled from his cow- 
ardice and infignificance. But this is falfe, and contrary to the accounts given 
‘by Cortes, Bernal Diaz, Gomara, and Torquemada, authors who were better 
informed than Solis. How could the memory of his name amongft the Mex- 
icans be cancelled, while it was preferved indelibly among the Spaniards, they 
having confidered him as the perfon who was the caufe of their defeat on the 
‘firft of July, as they themfelves teftify? Cortes was fo mindful of him, and 
felt fo much refentment for thofe difafters, that when he found he had forces 
fufficient to undertake the fiege of Mexico, being defirous of revenging him- 
felf on that king, but not being able to get revenge on his perfon, he teok it . 


‘upon his favourite city. ‘This was the motive, as Cortes himfelf fays, of his 
expedition againft Iztapalapan, 
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crown and the empire. He gave orders to repair the 
damaged temples, and to rebuild the demolifhed houfes, 
augmented and improved the fortifications of the capital, 
fent embaflies to the different provinces of the empire, 
encouraging them to the common defence of the {tate 
again{t thofe hoftile {trangers, and promifed to relieve 
thofe who would take up arms in behalf of the crown 
from all their tributes. He fent alfo ambafladors to 
the republic of Tlafcala, with a confiderable prefent of 
fine feathers, habits of cotton, and ‘fome falt, who were 
received with due honour, according to the laws eftab- 
lifhed among the polifhed nations of that country. The 
purport of the embafly was to reprefent to that fenate, 
that although the Mexicans and Tlafcalans had hitherto 
been the inveterate enemies of each other, it was now 
become neceflary to unite themfelves together as the 
inhabitants originally of one country, as people of the 
fame language, and as worfhippers of the fame deities, 
againft the common enemy of their country and religion; © 
that they had already feen the bloody flaughter which 
had been committed in Mexico, and other places, the 
facrilege to the fan&tuaries, and the venerable images of 
the gods, the ingratitude and perfidy fhewn to his bro- 
ther and predeceffor, and the moft refpectable perfon- 
ages of Anahuac; and, laftly, that infatiable thirft in 
thofe ftrangers for gold, which impelled them to violate 
every facred law of friendfhip; that if the republic 
continued to favour the perverfe defigns of fuch mon- 
fters, they would in the end meet with the fame recom- 
penfe which Montezuma had for the humanity with 
which he received them into his court, and the liberal. 
ity which he exercifed fo long towards them: the Tlaf- 
calans would be execrated by all nations for giving aid 

to 
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to fuch iniquitous ufurpers, and the gods would pour 
down all the vengeance of their anger upon them for 
confederating with the enemies of their worfhip. If, 
on the contrary, they would as he prayed, declare them- 
felves the enemies of thofe men who were abhorred by 
heaven and earth, the court of Mexico would form a 
perpetual alliance with them, and from that time for- 
ward have a free commerce with the republic, by which 
they would efcape the mifery to which they had been hi- 
therto fubjeéted: all the nations of Anahuac would ac- 
knowledge their obligation to them for fo important a 
fervice, and the gods, appeafed with the blood of thofe 
victims, would fhower down the neceffary rain upon 
their fields, ftamp fuccefs upon their arms, and celebrate 
the name of Tlafcala through all that land. 

The fenate, after having liftened to the embafly, and 
difmiffed the ambaffadors from the hall of audience, 
according to their cuftom, entered into confultation up- 
on that important queftion. To fome among them the 
propofals of the court of Mexico appeared juft and con- 
fiftent with the fecurity of the republic; they exagge- 
rated the advantages which were offered to them; and, 
on the other hand, the unlucky iffue of the undertaking 
of the Spaniards in Mexico, and the flaughter made of 
the Tlafcalan troops which had been under their com- 
mand. Amonett the reft the young Xicotencatl, who had 
always been the bitter enemy of the Spaniards, raifed 
his voice, and endeavoured, with all the reafons he 
could urge, to perfuade the fenate to the Mexican alli- 
ance; adding, that it would be much better to preferve 
the ancient cuftoms of their fathers, than to fubmit to 
the new and extravagant policy of that proud and impe- _ 
rious nation; that it would be impoflible to find a fitter 

: opportunity 
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opportunity to rid themfelves of the Spaniards than 
then, when they were reduced in number, feeble in 
ftrength, and dejected in mind. Maxixcatzin, who, on 
the contrary, was fincerely attached to the Spaniards, 
and poffeffed of more difcernment of the laws of na- 
~ tions, alfo of a difpofition more inclined to obferve them, 
arraigned the fentiments of Xicotencatl, charging him 
with abominable perfidy in counfelling the fenate to fa- 
crifice to the revenge of the Mexicans, men who had 
juft felt the rod of adverfity, and fought an afylum in 
Tlafcala, trufting in the promifes and proteftations of 
the fenate and the nation. He continued, that if they 
flattered themfelves with receiving the advantages which 
the Mexicans offered, he on the contrary hoped for 
greater from the bravery of the Spaniards; that if there 
was no motive to place confidence in them, they ought 
{till lefs to confide in the Mexicans, of whofe perfidy 
they had fo many examples; laftly, that no crime would 
be capable of provoking fo ftrongly the anger of the 
gods, and obfcuring the glory of the nation, as fuch im- 
pious treachery to their innocent guefts. Xicotencatl 
prefled his counfel upon the fenate, prefenting to them 
an odious picture of the genius and cuftoms of the Spa- 
niards. So great an altercation enfued, and their minds 
became fo much heated, that Maxixcatzin, tranfported 
with paflion, gave a violent pufh to Xicotencatl, and 
threw him down fome f{teps of the audience chamber, 
calling him a feditious traitor to his country. Such an 
accufation made by a perfon fo circum{pett, fo refpected 
and loved by the nation, obliged the fenate to impvifon 
Xicotencatl. 7 
_ The refolution which they came to was, to anfwer to 
_ the embaffy that the republic was ready to accept the 
peace and friendihip of the court of Mexico, when it 
did 
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did not require fo unworthy an aé, and a crime fo 
enormous, as the facrifice of their guefts and friends; 
but when the ambafladors were fought for, to have the 
anfwer of the fenate delivered to them, it was found they 
had already departed in fecret from Tlafcala: for having 
obferved the people a little unquiet upon their arrival, 
they were afraid that fome attempt might have been 
made again{t the refpeét due to their character. It is 
therefore probable that the fenate fent Tlafcalan mef- 
fengers with their anfwer to the court. The fenators 
endeavoured to conceal from the Spaniardsthe purport of 
the embafly, and all that had happened in the fenate; but, 
in fpite of their fecrecy, Cortes knew it, and with juftice 
thanked Maxixcatzin for his good offices, and engaged 
to confirm him in the favourable idea he entertained of 
the bravery and friendfhip of the Spaniards. 

The fenate, not content with thofe proofs of its great 
fidelity, acknowledged frefh obedience to the Catholic 
king; and what was ftill more flattering to their guefts, 
the four chiefs of the republic renounced idolatry, and 
were baptized, while Cortes and his officers {tood their 
godfathers, and the function was celebrated by Olmedo 
with great rejoicing and jubilee through all Tlafcala. 

Cortes was now freed from the danger to which his 
life was expofed from the blow he had received on his 
head in the laft battle; and the reft of the Spaniards, 
except a few who died, were cured of their wounds by 
the affiftance of the Tlafcalan furgeons. During the 
time of his ficknefs, Cortes thought of nothing elfe than 
the means he muft ufe to condué his undertaking of the 
conqueft of Mexico to a profperons end; and to further 
this, he had ordered a confiderable quantity of timber 
to be cut for the conftruétion of thirteen brigantines; but. 

while 
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while he was forming thofe grand projects, many of his 
foldiers were indulging very different thoughts in their, 
minds. ‘They beheld their number diminifhed, them- 
felves poor, ill-accoutred, and unfurnifhed with horfes 
as well as arms. ‘They could not chafe from their 
thoughts the terrible confli& and tragic night of the firft 
of July, and were unwilling to expofe themfelves any 
more to new adventures. ‘Their preleng ideas, and fu- 
ture apprehenfions, were both too much for them; and 
they blamed their general for his obftinacy in fo aii an 
undertaking. From murmurs in private, they proceed- 
ed to make a legal requeft to him, defirous of prevailing 
on him, by a variety of arguments, to return to Vera 
Cruz, where they could procure frefh troops, and a fup- 
ply of arms and provifions, for the purpofe of attempting 
the congueft with greater hopes, as at prefent they deem- 
ed it impoflible. Cortes was much troubled at this al- 
teration of their fentiments, which threatened to fruf- 
trate all his defigns; but exercifing his talent to perfuade 
his foldiers to his own pleafure, he made them a point- 
ed energetic fpeech, which had effec& enough to make 
them give up their pretenfions. He reproached them 
for that bud of cowardice he faw {pringing in their minds, 
awakened their fentiments of honour, by a flattering re- 
cital of their glorious actions, and the proteftations full 
of ardor and courage which they had frequently made | 
him. He made them fully fenfibie how much more dif- 
ficult it would be for them to return to Vera Cruz than 
to remain at Tlafcala; affured them of the fidelity of that 
republic, of which ite feemed a little doubtful. Laftly, 
he prayed them to fufpend their refolution, until they 
fhould fee the event of the war, which he defigned to 
make upon the province of Tepejacac, in which he hop- 
ed to find new proofs of the fincerity of the Tlafcalans. 

Vor. IL. 31 : The 
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The lords of the province of Tepejacac, which bor- 
dered on the republic of Tlafcala, had declared them- 
felves the friends of Cortes, and fubjeéts of the court of 
Spain, ever fince that terrible maffacre which the Spa- 
niards had made in Cholula; but feeing afterwards that 
the Spaniards were worfted, and the Mexicans victorious, 
they put themfelves again under obedience to the king of 
Mexico; and, in order to conciliate his favour, they kill- 
ed fome Spaniards who were on their journey from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico, and unapprifed of the tragedy which 
had happened to their companions there; they admitted 
a Mexican garrifon into their territory, and occupied the 
road which led from Vera Cruz to lafcala; and, not 
even contented with that, they made fome incurfions 
into the lands of that republic. Cortes propofed to 
make war upon them, not lefs to punifh their perfidy 
than to fécure the road from that port for the fuccours 
he expected from thence. He was inftigated alfo to this 
expedition by the young Xicotencatl, who had been fet 
at liberty by the mediation of the Spanifh general him- 
felf, and that he might remove every fufpicion againft 
him concerning what had paffed in the fenate, offered to 
affift him in that war with a ftrong army. Cortes ac- 
cepted his offer; but before he took up arms, he in a 
friendly manner demanded fatisfa@ion of the Tepeja- 
cans, and advifed them to quit the Mexican caufe, pro- 
mifing to pardon the trefpafs they had committed in mur- 
dering thofe Spaniards; but his propofition having beem 
rejeted, he marched again{t them with four hundred and 
twenty Spaniards and fix thoufand Tlafcalan archers, 
while Xicotencatl was levying an army of fifty thoufand 
men. In Tzimpontzinco, a city of the republic, fo many 
troops aflembled from the ftates of Huexotzinco, and 


Cholula, 
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Cholula, that it was imagined their number amounted 
to a hundred and fifty thoufand. | 
The firft expedition was againft Zacatepec, the place 
of the confederacy of the Tepejacans. The inhabitants 
of it laid in ambufcade for the Spaniards. They fought 
on both fides with great courage and obftinacy, but at 
laft the Spaniards were victors, and a confiderable num-. 
ber of the enemy left dead on the field (2). From 
thence the army marched again{ft Acatzinco, a city ten 
miles to the fouthward of Tepejacac, into which the 
Spaniards entered triumphant, after gaining a battle little 
lefs difficult than that of Zacatepec. From Acatzinco 
Cortes fent detachments to burn feveral places in that 
neighbourhood, and to fubject others to his obedience; 
and when it appeared to be time to attack the principal 
city, he fet out with all his army for Tepejacac, where 
he entered without any refiftance from the citizens. 
Here he declared many prifoners taken in that province 
to be flaves, and made the mark of a feal upon them 
with a hot iron, according to the barbarous cuftom of 
that century, allotting the fifth part of them to the king 
of Spain, and dividing the reft among the Spaniards and 
the allies. He founded there, according to the manner 
of {peaking of the Spaniards in thofe days, a city which 
he called Segura della Frontera, the founding of which 
confifted in eftablifhing Spanifh magiftrates there, and 
erecting a {mall fortification (d.) 
; The 
(a) Several hiftorians fay, that the night afer the battle of Zacatepec the al- 
lies of the Spaniards had a great fupper ef human flefh; part roafted on fpits 
of wood, part boiled in fifty thoufand pots. But this appears a complete fable. 
It is not probable that Cortes, or Bernal Diaz, fhould have omitted an event in 
their relatiom$ of fo remarkable a nature, particularly Diaz, who is generally too 
prolix and tedious in his recital of fuch acts of inhumanity. 
(6) The city of Tepejacac, or Tepeaca, as the Spaniards call it, is fill ex 


afting; but the name of Segura della Frontera was foon forgotten. Charles V. 
7 gave 
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The Mexican troops, garrifoned in that province, re- 


treated from it, not having fufficient ftrength to refift the 
power of their enemies; but, at the fame time, there ap- 
peared at the city of Quauhquechollan (c), diftant about 
four miles from Tepejacac, towards the fouth, an army 


of Mexicans fent there by king Cuitlahuatzin, to hinder 


the paffage of the Spaniards by that quarter to the ca- 
pital, if they now fhould attempt it. Quauhquechollan 
was a confiderable city, containing from five to fix thou- 
fand families, pleafantly fituated, and not lefs fortified 
by nature than by art. It was naturally defended on 
one fide by a fteep rocky mountain, and on another fide 
by two parallel running rivers. The whole of the city 
was furrounded by a {trong wall of ftone and lime, about 
twenty feet high and twelve broad, with a breaft-work 
all round, of about three feet in height.. There were 
but four ways to enter, at thofe places where the extre- 
mities of the wall were doubled, forming two femicircles, 
as we have already reprefented in the figure given in 
our eighth book. The difficulty of the entrance was 
increafed by the elevation of the fite of the city, which 
was almoft equal tothe height of the wall itfelf ; ‘fo that 
in order to enter, it was neceflary to afcend: by fome 
very deep fteps. 

The lord of that city, who was partial to the Spani- 


ards, fent an embafly to Cortes, declaring his fubmiffion. 


to the king of Spain, who had been already acknow- 
ledged fovereign of all that land, in the celebrated aflem- 
bly held by king Montezuma with the Mexican nobility, 
in the prefence of Cortes; that, although defirous, ‘he 


was 
» eet 
gave it the title and honour of Spanifh City in 1545. At prefent, it belongs to 
‘the marquifate of the valley. ; 
(c) Quauhquechollan is called by the Spaniards Guaqueechula, or Huacacbula. 
At prefent, it is a pleafant Indian village, abounding with good fruits. i, 
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was not permitted by the Mexicans to manifelt his fideli- 
ty; that, then there were a great number of Mexican 
officers in Quauhquechollan, and thirty thoufand men of 
war partly in that city, partly in the places around ir, 
for the purpofe of preventing any confederacy with the 
Spaniards: neverthelefs, he requefted him to come to 
his affiftance, and free him from the vexations which he 
fuffered from thofe troops. Cortes was pleafed with 
the intelligence, and immediately fent with the fame 
meflengers a party of thirteen horfes, two hundred Spa- 
niards, and thirty thoufand auxiliary troops, under the 
command of captain Olid. ‘The meflengers, according 
. to the order of their lord, undertook to condu& the ar- 
my by a way little travelled, and apprifed captain Olid 
that when they came near to the city, the Quauhque- 
chollans were to attack with fome armed bodies the quar- 
ters of the Mexican officers, and to endeavour to feize 
or kill them, in order that when the Spanifh army en- 
tered the city, it might be eafy for them to defeat the 
enemy without their leaders. But twelve miles before 
the army reached Quanhquechollan, the Spanifh com- 
mander became fufpicious that the Huexetzincas might 
be fecretly confederated with the Quauhquechollans and 
the Mexicans, in order to deftroy the Spaniards. His 
fufpicion, occafioned by fecret information, and render- 
ed itill more {trong by the numbers of the Huexotzincas, 
who of their own accord joined the army, obliged him 
to return to Cholula, where he made fome of the moft- 
re{pectable perfons among the Huexotzincas and the am- 
- ~baffadors of Quauhquechollan be feized, and fent them 
under a ftrong guard to Cortes, that he might wake 
enquiry into this fuppofed {tratagem. 

Cortes was extremely vexed at this proceeding againft 
fuch faithful friends as the Huexotzincas: neverthelefs 


he 
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“he carefully examined them, difcovered the innocence 
and fidelity of both parties, and obferved, that the late 
difafters had made the Spaniards more timorous, and 
that fear, as ufual, had induced them to carry their 
fufpicion farther than was proper or neceflary. He 
gave kind treatment and made prefents to the Quauhs 
quechollans and the Huexotzincas; and, accompanied 
by them, he marched for Cholula, witha hundred Spa- 
nifh infantry and ten horfes, having refolved to execute 
this enterprife in perfon. He found the Spaniards in 
Cholula apprehenfive, but he foon encouraged them, 
and then marched for Quauhquechollan, with all his ar- 
my, which confifted now of three hundred Spaniards 
and upwards of a hundred thoufand allies: fuch was 
the readinefs of thofe people in taking arms to free them- 
felves from the yoke of the Mexicans. Before he ar- 
rived at Quauhquechollan, Cortes was informed by the 
chief of that city, that all the purpofed meafures had 
been taken; that the Mexicans were confiding in their 
centinels pofted upon the towers of the city, and on the 
road; but that the centinels had already been teens 
feized and confined by the citizens. 

The Quauhquechollans no fooner faw the army which 
was coming to their affiftance, than they attacked the 
quarters of the Mexican officers with fuch fury, that, 
before Cortes entered the city, they prefented him forty 
prifoners. When the general entered, three thoufand 
citizens were affaulting the principal dwelling of the 
Mexicans, who, though greatly inferior in number, de- 
fended themfelves fo bravely that they could not take the 
houfe, although they had rendered themfelves mafters 
of the terraces. Cortes made the affault, and took ifs 
but in fpite of the efforts he made to feize any one of © 


them, from whom he might learn fome intelligence of 
the 
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the court, the Mexicans fought with fuch obftinacy, 
_ that they were all killed, and he with difficulty obtain- 
ed fome few particulars from a dying officer. The 
other Mexicans, who were fcattered through the city, 
fled out precipitately to incorporate themfelves with the 
body of the army, encamped on a high ground which 
commanded all the environs. ‘They immediately form- 
ed in order of battle, entered the city, and began fet- 
ting fire to the houfes. Cortes affirms, that he never 
faw an army make a more beautiful appearance, on ac- 
count of the gold and the plumes with which their 
armour was adorned. ‘The Spaniards defended the city 
with their cavalry and many thoufands of allies, and 
forced them to retreat to a high and almoft inacceffible 
eround; but being likewife thither purfued by their 
enemies, they betook themfelves to the fummit of a very 
lofty mountain, leaving numbers dead on the field. The 
conquerors, after having facked the Mexican camp, re- 
turned to the city loaded with fpoils. 

The army refted three days in Quauhquechollan, and 
on the fourth marched towards Itzocan (d), a city con- 
taining from three to four thoufand families, fituate on 
the fide of a mountain, about ten miles from Quauhque- 
chollan, furrounded by a deep river and a {mall wall. 
Its ftreets were well difpofed, and its temples fo nume- 
rous, that Cortes imagined them, including {mall and 
large, to be more than a hundred in number. The air _ 
of itis hot, from being fituated ina deep valley, fhut in 
_ by high mountains ; and its foil, like that of Quauhque- 
chollan, fertile, and fhaded by trees bearing the moft 
beautiful bloffoms and excellent fruits. A prince of the 
royal blood of Mexico governed the ftate at this time, 
to whom Montezuma had given it in fief, after having 
put its lawful lord to death, for fome mifdemeanor of 

which 


(d) Itzocan is called Izucar by the Spaniards. 
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which we are ignorant ; and there was now in it a gar- 
rifon of from five to fix thoufand Mexican troops. All 
thefe particulars having been communicated to Cortes, he 
was induced to make an expedition againit Itzocan. His 
army was fo much increafed, that it amounted, accord- 
ing to his own affirmation, to about the number of a 
hundred and fifty thoufand men. He ftormed the city 
on that fide where the entry was leaft difficult. The 
Itzocanefe, feconded by the royal troops, made at firft 
fome refiftance ; but having been at Jaft overcome by fu- 
periority of force, they went into confufion, and fled by 
the oppofite part of the city : and, having croffed the ri- 
ver, they raifed the bridges to prevent the purfuit of the 
enemy. The Spaniards and the allies, in fpite of the 
difficulty of getting acrofs the river, chafed them four 
miles, killing fome, making others prifoners, and ftriking 
terror and difmay to the whole. Cortes, having return- 
ed to the city, made all the fanctuaries be fet on fire, and 
by means of fome prifoners recalled the citizens who 
were {cattered through the mountains, and invited them 
to return without fear to inhabit their houfes. The lord 
of Itzocan had abfented from the city, and fet out for 
Mexico, whenever the army of the enemy came in fight. 
That was fufficient to the nobility to declare the ftate 
vacant, particularly asin all probability he was not very 
acceptable to them: on which account they agreed, 
with the authority and under the protection of Cortes, 
to give it to a fon of the lord of Quauhquechollan and a 
daughter of that lord who was put to death by Monte- 
zuma ; and becaufe he was {till a youth of few years, his 
father, his uncle, and two other nobles, were appointed 
his tutors. 

The fame of the victories of the Spaniards fpread fud- 
_ denly through all the country, and drew the obedience 
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of many to the Catholic king. Befides Quauhquechollan, 
Itzocan, and Ocopetlajoccan, a large city at a little dif- 
tance from the two firft, fome lords came to pay homage 
to the crown of Caftile, from eight places of Coaixtla- 
huacan, a part of the great province of Mixtecapan, 
more than a hundred and twenty miles diftant towards 
the fouth from the city of Quauhquechollan, courting 
with emulation the alliance and friendfhip of fuch brave 
{trangers. 

Cortes, having returned to Tepejacac, made war, by 

means of his captains, on fome cities who had fhewn 
hoftilities to the Spaniards. The inhabitants of Xalat- 
zinco, a city at a little diftance from the road of Vera 
Cruz, were conquered by the brave Sandoval, and the 
principal perfons carried prifoners to Cortes, who, upon 
feeing them humble and penitent, fet them at liberty 
again. Thofe of Tecamachalco, a city of contiderable 
fize, of the Popolocan nation, made a ftout refiftance ; 
but at laft they furrendered, and two thoufand of them 
were made flaves. Again{t Tochtepec, a large city up- 
on the river Papaloapan, where there was a Mexican 
garrifon, he fent a captain, named Salcedo, with eighty 
Spaniards, of whom not one returned alive to bring: the 
general the news of their defeat. This lofs was fenfibly 
felt by Cortes, and on account of the few Spaniards he 
then had, was a very heavy one; but, in order to re- 
venge it, he fent two brave captains, Ordaz and Avila, 
with fome horfes and two thoufand allies againft the gar- 
rifon, who, notwithftanding the great courage with 
which the Mexicans defended themfelves, took the city, 
and killed a number of the enemy. 

The lofs of thofe eighty foldiers was not the only thing 
which diftreffed Cortes. Thofe who a little time before 
had conjured him to return to Vera Cruz, periiited now 
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fo obftinately in their demand, that he was obliged to 
grant them permiffion not to return to Vera Cruz, to 
wait for fome reinforcement, but to Cuba, in order to be 
at a greater diftance from the dangers of war, it appear- 
ing a lefs evil to that judicious and difcerning leader to — 
diminifh the number of his troops than to keep difcon- 
tented men, who, by their want of fpirit, would relax 

the courage and damp the minds of the reft ; but this lofs 
- was quickly and abundantly fupplied by a confiderable 
number of foldiers, who arrived with horfes, arms, and 
ammunition, at the port of Vera Cruz; one party being 
fent by the governor of Cuba to the afliftance of Nar- 
vaez, the other by the governor of Jamaica, to the expe- 
dition of Panuco: who all willingly joined themfelves 
to Cortes, converting thofe very means, which were em- 
ployed by his enemies for his ruin, into ipa giokngse'h or 
his fuccefs. 

The conquefts of the Spaniards, and the number of 
their allies, fo aggrandifed their name,-and procured | 
fuch authority to Cortes among thofe people, that he 
was the umpire in all their differences, and they repair- 
ed to him as if he had been the fovereign lord of all the 
region; to obtain confirmation of the inveftiture of va- 
cant ftates, and in particular thofe of Cholula and Oco- 
telolco in Tlafcala, both vacant by deaths occafioned by 
the fmall-pox. This fcourge of the human race, totally 
nnknown hitherto in the new world, was brought there 
by a Moorifh flave belonging to Narvaez. He infected 
the Chempoallefe, and from thence the infetion fpread 
through all the Mexican empire, to the irremediable de- 
ftrution of thofe nations. Many thoufands perifhed and 
fome places were utterly depopulated. ‘They whofe con- 
ftitution furmounted the violence of the diftemper, re- 
mained fo disfigured and marked with fuch ‘deep pits in 

the 
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the face, that they raifed horror in every isa who 
_ viewed them. Among other difafters occafioned by this 
diforder, the death of Cuitlahuatzin, after a reign of 
three or four months, was moft fenfibly felt by the Mex- — 
icans, and the death of prince Maxixcatzin by the Tlaf- 
calans and Spaniards. ! 

The Mexicans chofe Quauhtemotzin, nephew of the 
deceafed Cuitlahuatzin, for their king, as no brother of 
the two laft kings was furviving. This was a youth of 
about twenty-five years, of great {pirit; and although 
not much pra¢tifed in the art of war, on account of his 
age, he continued the military difpofitions of his prede- 
‘ceflor. He married his coufin Tecuichpotzin, daughter 
‘of Montezuma, and formerly wife to his uncle Cuitla- 
huatzin. : 

The death of Maxixcatzin was greatly lamented by 
Cortes, as much on account of the particular friendfhip 
formed between them, as to him it had been principally 
owing that there was fo much harmony between the 
Tlafcalans and the Spaniards. Having rendered the 
road of Vera Cruz perfectly fecure, and fent the captain 
Ordaz to the court of Spain, with a diftin& account in 


_ writing, addreffed to Charles V. of all that had hither- 


to happened; and the captain Avila to the ifland of 
Hifpaniola, to folicit new fuccours for the conqueft of 
Mexico, he departed from Tepejacac for Tlafcala, en- 
tered there, dreffed in mourning, and made other de- 
monftrations of grief for the death of his friend the 
prince. At the requeft of the Tlafcalans themfelves, 
and in the name of the Catholic king, he conferred the 
vacant ftate of Ocotelolco, one of the four principal 
{tates of that republic, on the fon of the late prince, a 
youth twelve years, and, in honour of the merits of 

his 
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his father, he armed him as a knight according to the 


cuftom of Cattile. 

About this fame time, though from a very different 
—eaufe, the death. of the prince Cuicuitzcatzin happened, 
whom Montezuma. ‘and Cortes had placed on the throne 
of Acolhuacan ini the room of his unfortunate brother 
Cacamatzin. He was not permitted to enjoy long his 
borrowed dignity, for he who had given him the crown 
very foon deprived him of his liberty. He departed from 
Mexico among the other prifoners that night of the de- 
feat of the Spaniards; but he had then the fortune, or 
perhaps rather misfortune to efcape, as he was. foon to 
Jofe his life ina more ignominious manner. He accom- 
panied the Spaniards in their engagements as far as Tlaf- 
cala, where he remained, until having become either 
impatient of oppreflion or defirous of recovering the 
throne, he fled in fecret to Tezcuco. At this court his 
brother Coanacotzin was then reigning, to whom, after 
the death of Cacamatzin the crown in right belonged. 
-Cuicuitzcatzin had hardly made his appearance when he 
was made prifoner by the royal minifters, who gave 
{peedy advice to their king of it, who was then abfent 
at Mexico. He communicated it to king Quauhtemot- 
zin his coufin, who confidering that fugitive prince a 
{py of the Spaniards, thought he fhould be put to death. 
Coanacotzin, either to pleafe that monarch, or to take 
away from Cuicuitzcatzin any opportunity of attempt- 
ing to recover the crown to. the prejudice of his own 
right and the. peace of the kingdom, executed that fen- 
tence upon him. | 
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